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Jue Lasr Apam, dy James Goutp Cozzens, 
Harcourt, Brace. 

Ann Vickers, Sy Sinciair Lewis, Doubleday, 
Doran. 

Pusiic Faces, dy Harotp Nicotson, Houghton 
Mifflin. 

Never Ask THE Enp, /y Isapet Paterson, Mor- 
row. 

Tue Provincia, Lavy 1x Lonpon, dy E. M. 
DeaFieLp, Harper. 

Mr. Cuitvestrer’s Daucuters, dy Eprrn O11- 
viER, Viking Press. 

South Moon Unper, 4y Maryorte Kinnan 
Raw ines, Scribner. 

One More Sprinc, 4y Ropert Natuan, Knopf. 

Tue Buxpincton oF Buiup, dy H. G. WELLs, 

Macmillan. 


F narrative energy and a large fund of mis- 

cellaneous information could combine to 
1ake a great novel, we should have one in 
The Last Adam. The energy is all to the 
good. It is important to know how to keep a 
story moving through the action and talk of 
the characters as Mr. Cozzens does at his best. 
And information has its use, of course, in pro- 
ducing verisimilitude; but unrestrained re- 
porting of minutiae, especially inorganic 
minutiae, such as the apparatus of telephone 
exchanges, or the SW-ASH lettering on a 
sundial, clogs attention. Jane Austen issued 
sound advice to all young novelists in the 
guise of her niece Anna, to whom she wrote 
— You give too many particulars of right 
hand & left.” But the problem of selecting 


material and controlling energy and all the . 


other technical problems in fiction reduce 
themselves finally to the question of first in- 
tention. If it was Mr. Cozzens’s intention to 
write a racy guidebook to a small New Eng- 
land town, he has done a creditable job. The 
book would be a good introduction for an 
outsider. The facts in their outward appear- 
ances are there; but without the intimations of 
perception and feeling that facts in a well- 
directed novel should impart, they do not 


command the imagination, or, the saying goes, 
carry us away. 


NN VICKERS is hardly the sort of book 
about which you ask yourself the next 
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morning, “What was that story I \ 

last night?” Sinclair Lewis has a r d 
dividualism, to borrow a popular ter; fice 
the economists, that leaves no uncert. 
in this life-size novel. Here as in 
and Arrowsmith is that quick, sure 
on the talk in a Greenwich Village sty 
on the drama in a small-town suffrac neet- 
ing, that turns a scene and all its works jm- 
mediately inside out. Here is the same gift for 
caricature—of a flabby reformer or an edj- 
torial in a radical weekly—although this js 
used less lavishly than in the earlier books. 
Always a hard hitter, Mr. Lewis hits harder 
than ever in the chapters laid in a Southern 
prison. Yet altogether the new novel seems 
less harsh than Main Street, for the author 
does more probing, especially in the character 
of Ann, into the mixed motives of human 
beings and gives more generous credit to the 
good. The story stretches, sprawls, goes into 
action, and then threatens to lose its hold after 
Ann returns to New York from the South, 
when the introduction of the red-bearded 
judge pulls it together with somewhat th 
same effect that the introduction of Peeper- 
korn has on the latter part of The Magi. 
Mountain. Then it comes to an indeterminate 
end. 


tt ick, 


» OF 


S Mr. Nicolson too impatient to be a good 

prophet? Or has the world become too im- 
patient to be safe for prophecy? These ques- 
tions are raised by the fact that Pudlic Faces, 
projecting readers into the year 1939, was 
scarcely off the press when the Shah of Persia 
appeared on the front page involved in a com- 
plication with England not unlike the one that 
furnishes Mr. Nicolson with the main compli- 
cation of his novel, and another headline 
reading 
Piccarp Pictures Parts 6 Hours Distant 

AS STRATOPLANE FLIEs 

brought the weapon Mr. Nicolson employed 
to precipitate his international crisis out of the 
region of fictional satire into the minutes of 
an American scientific society. Now we may 
almost expect to wake up and read some 
morning that the dollar has replaced the 


(continued on page vii!) 
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WHAT Is the Range of the Philosophical 
Dictionary? 

The only accurate answer is that it is as broad as the whole 
realm of Civilization—and as deep as Nature herself is deep. 
Beginning with a definition of the letter “A,” Voltaire con- 
ducts an investigation into every phase of human life, human 
faith and human science. He looks at everything with cold, 
humorous, pitiless eyes, but his narrative is warm with friendliness to everything living. Every wort 
sparkles with the inevitable cruelty of understanding, and his knowledge of his subjects is instinctive as 
well as encyclopaedic. Nor does he shrink from coloring his brilliant narrative with the white of whole- 
hearted praise, and the crimson of an indignation which burned so blackly into the core of mankind that 
it took the blood of a French Revolution to wash it out. 


Do You Want an Outline of the History of Humanity? 
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PHILOSOPHICAL DICTIONARY is just such a record—and it is a record your eyes will learn to 
love, and your brain will learn to remember. 

3ut there is really no adequate way of conveying an idea of the vastness, the beauty, and the deep 
humanity of the contents of this great and noble work. We have printed it in a good, readable type, on a 
fine, laid antique paper, bound it in handsome buckram, stamped it in gold, and boxed it appropriately. 
We have also priced it in accordance with the spirit of the depression. This work, never offered at a cost 
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pound in British purses, according to a 
“I L.N.? (Federation of London News- 
papers) dispatch. However, Mr. Nicolson 
wears his prophetic mantle lightly, and does 
not overinsist on his foresight. ‘The pith of his 
book is a comedy of diplomatic and ministerial 
errors that nearly touches off the fuse of 
another great war. It is enlivened by drawings 
of Foreign Office figures—the private face 
and the public face of each, except for the 
archintriguer Sir Charles Pantry, who seems 
to be all public face—done with the urbanity 
of Max Beerbohm’s cartoons of Old and 
Young Selves. 













FP HERE are other novels of the quarter 
that will serve to lighten the present 
ecaviness of spirit even if they cannot dissi- 
ate it—Mrs. Paterson’s Never Ask the End, 
which for its disregard of the reader’s curi- 
osity about what happens might be rechristened 
Never Ask the Story, but turns a witty line or 
starts an enlivening speculation on nearly 
every page, and Mrs. Delafield’s Provincial 
‘,ady in London, as languid and unaccented in 
its humor as Never Ask the End is animated 
and pointed; Edith Olivier’s Mr. Chilvester’s 
Daughters, Marjorie Rawling’s South Moon 
Under, and Robert Nathan’s One More 
Spring. Comedy in the novels of Miss Olivier 
and Miss Rawlings is incidental rather than 
functional, but both authors take us far away 
from our straitened circumstances to worlds 
where meagreness is nothing new, is, indeed, 
the accepted order. The charm of Mr. Chil- 
vester’s Daughters lies in the descriptions of 
an English Cathedral Close, where, it seems, 
fierce battles still rage, as they did in Trol- 
lope’s day. South Moon Under, less expert in 
form, is a vivid chronicle of pioneering in the 
Florida hinterland. It is brimful of tall 
stories, some of them tall enough to make one 
wonder, but all exciting. 


F these five authors, I think Mr. Nathan, 
who writes directly of the ruins that lie 
around us, does most to afford relief. His tale 
1 of several jobless waifs who build their lives 
; from the bottom up again, is not firm enough 
in outline or sharp enough in satire, perhaps, 
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to be called a fable, yet it has abo 
of the fabulous, of something that 
sive by its truth as a whole though : 
is entirely made up of fantastic o 


i¢ ’ 


rsua- 


W hole 


though not unnatural details. The ; Pe 
satire in the depiction of the banker, who had 
virtuous names for his vices—theft was 
“putting money into circulation”—and of the 
edgy, egotistic artist, are light but defth 
placed. The other characters are drawn on 
more sentimental lines, but serve to enforce 


the welcome suggestion of the tale that ther 
is, after all, some goodness in the worm, pa. 
ticularly in the worm. Its flaws crave accept- 
ance with its good qualities as is always the 
case with a book that contrives to establish 4 
personality of its own. 


ae times in The Bulpington of 
Blup Mr. Wells refers to it as “the his- 
tory of a brain.” It is also history of another 
sort—an outline of the war period, which the 
author has done before in Mr. Britling and 
elsewhere, now considerably revised, cooler 
and harder. The brain of Mr. Bulpington, 
through which pass all the vitalizing ideas of 
the twentieth century, is left singularly un- 
affected by them; it feeds on secret illusions. 
It dramatizes itself to itself and to others, re- 
calling by its processes, if not by the novelist’s 
method, one of Stella Benson’s heroines. In 
this portrait Mr. Wells may be paying his dis- 
respects to the weak offspring of the nine- 
teenth-century heroes, the last of the line of 
George Osborne. But I believe he is more 
interested in showing what this curious brain 
missed than how it worked—in attempting 
once more to make what he holds to be the 
important social movements “interesting and 
personal” through Bulpington’s rejection and 
denial of them. From the first he treats 
the Bulpington with brutality, dismissing him 
with humorous travesty. The treatment is 
richly deserved if we have been told all there 
is to know of the man and his friends. But 
have we? “If we could strip souls as easily as 
we strip bodies,” sighs the girl whom the 
Bulpington loved. So does the reader. 
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THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY IN OFFICE 
By JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 


T is quite impossible for anyone to predict what form 
the organization of society may eventually assume in 
the United States. The world economic crisis has made 
us acutely aware of deep-seated maladjustments in our 

economic machinery, and at the same time of the difficulties 
in handling the new economic problems by the old political 
methods. Unquestionably, the future will see great changes 


in the relation of the individual to the social mass, and the 
American mind is now perhaps more open to economic and 
constitutional changes than at any previous time in our his- 
tory. Nevertheless, in spite of that fact and of the excite- 
ment lately aroused by technocracy or other schemes for a 
complete alteration of the fabric of the nation, it is unlikely 
that our form of government will undergo in the near 
future any such revolutionary remodelling as the extremists 
of any group or way of thinking are suggesting. This does 
not mean that many measures, for which we must be pre- 
pared, may not be taken which will have far-reaching ef- 
fects upon the lives of all of us. It means merely that, in the 
main, we shall continue to attempt to function by virtue 
of our present system of government, including political 
parties. 

If that be so, then in view of the unexampled gravity of 
the issues which we shall have to face in the years imme- 
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diately ahead of us, the future of our parties becomes , 
problem of equal gravity. 

Beneath the multiplicity of parties which have arisen in 
some countries, as notably in France, there is one funda- 
mental distinction between two large groups in every na- 
tional electorate which gives rise to two major parties, even 
though each of these may be split by minor disagreements 
into factions called by different names. These two naturally 
opposed parties may be most easily described as conserva- 
tive and liberal; and, as a rule, parliamentary or congres- 
sional government is most successfully carried on when 
these parties are cohesive and overwhelmingly dominant, 
and share, with more or less regularity, freedom of criti- 
cism in opposition and responsibilities of government in 
office. If there are too many factions, we have the kaleido- 
scopic rise and fall of governments, as in France, or the im- 
possibility of working the parliamentary machinery in any 
constitutional way, as in Germany. Our own experience has 
taught us how even a small determined “block” may ruin 
the chance of getting anything accomplished in a legisla- 
ture if it holds the balance of power. On the other hand, 
even when there are two dominant parties, there are 
dangers of a serious sort if one party is given power and the 
other excluded from it for too long a period. The group 
in power becomes inordinately greedy, corrupt, and careless 
of the general good, whereas the group excluded from the 
tempering effects of responsibility becomes reckless in 
criticism, policies, and promises. 

For various reasons which we need not discuss here, 
minor parties have been both unpopular and singularly in- 
effective in the United States. Occasionally, a split in one 
of the major parties may throw a national election to the 
other, as in the case of the Republicans in 1912; but other- 
wise in a national election with us a vote cast for the ticket 
of a minor party can be, as a rule, only a somewhat weak 
form of recording a protest against those major parties, of 
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which the one or the other is bound to come into power in 
either or both the executive and legislative branches of the 
government. It is especially significant that even with the 
keen awakening of the public mind to national problems, 
and the amount of unrest and discontent that the presence 
of 12,000,000 unemployed in a period of unequalled hard- 
ship might have been expected to create, the Socialist party 
last November made the poorest showing it has made, with 
one exception, in the past thirty-two years, polling less 
than 900,000 votes. The candidates of the nine other 
minor parties had to share less than 350,000 votes among 
them, of which the communists, so much dreaded else- 
where and by some of our own professional ghost-seekers, 
polled under 103,000. These figures have to be compared 
with a total vote cast of over 39,805,000. Thus not only 
our whole political history but the great test of 1932, al- 
most if not quite as great in its way as was the war election 
of 1864, shows that if we are to continue to work for effec- 
tive results with our present congressional and party system, 
a voter has got to choose in a national election between the 
Republican and the Democratic fold. 

The position of the Republican party is clear. It is dis- 
tinctly the conservative or tory party. As such, it performs, 
as similar parties do elsewhere, a necessary and highly im- 
portant function. The difference between conservative and 
liberal parties is the difference between the two types or 
ages to which we all, for the most part, belong. Speaking 
generally, those who have large property interests which 
they wish developed or at least left unchallenged and pro- 
tected; those who by temperament dread change and pre- 
fer the status quo to any risk involved in altering it; those 
who, from advancing years, prefer to keep things in their 
accustomed groove rather than adjust themselves to new 
conditions; those who distrust the ability or political and 
economic morality of the mass of voters; and others of 
sorts which could readily be named naturally adhere to the 
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party of conservatism. In contrast, those who are young, 
those who are optimistic with regard to new experiments 
and willing to take risks in the hope of betterment, those 
who feel that they are not getting their share of the favors 
or protection of government, and others whose hostages to 
fortune are yet to be given, are likely to be the natural 
members of the liberal party, under whatever name it goes, 

It is obvious that both these parties, or human groups, 
are essential to our progress if it is to be orderly. It would 
be as unfortunate to turn the world over to the sole keeping 
of the young and radical as it would be to leave it solely in 
the hands of the ultra-conservative and aged. Like a cart 
running on two wheels, society would be ditched if either 
the conservative or the liberal] wheel should be discarded. 

It is therefore no insult to the Republican party to state 
the fact that, in spite of certain reforms into which it has 
from time to time been goaded, it is essentially the “‘stand- 
pat” party of wealth, privilege, and toryism. We could not 
get along without it or some other equally conservative 
wheel to our political cart. If it were not already in exist- 
ence we should, so to say, have to create it. For various his- 
toric reasons, however, it is emphatically in existence; and 
it is, for the most part, precisely what we would expect 
a conservative party to be in its constituency and aims, 
avowed and unavowed. It is well organized, strongly en- 
trenched, and can be counted: upon to perform its social and 
political functions. 

It would, however, perform those functions much better 
if it were constantly confronted by a powerful opposition 
party fertilized by sound liberal ideas, and tempered by 
frequent exercise of power. The Democratic party is the 
one to which our liberals of all sorts should naturally ad- 
here, but unfortunately a number of causes have too often 
hindered it from playing the réle which it should logically 
play in American political and cultural life. Now that it 
has once more come into office, under exceptional circum- 
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stances which afford it exceptional opportunities, a ques- 
tion of the first importance becomes what it intends to do 
with the chance that is offered. In fact, we may find that 
the peaceful solution or otherwise of our difficulties in the 
next two decades depends on what the American people can 
make of the Democratic party and what that party can 
make of itself. 

It is quite evident that the pressing problems which we 
as a people are going to meet, particularly in the next ten 
years, are to be of a sort which will not only call for the 
most delicate adjustments but will be incapable of solution 
except in a spirit of generous liberalism. We are entering 
one of those periods in a nation’s history in which the most 
genuinely conservative guides will be found among the 
liberals and not among the conservatives; for, as Hobhouse 
has well said, “To maintain an old order under changed 
circumstances may be, in fact, to initiate a revolution.” 

It is somewhat fashionable at present to decry liberalism 
as a lost cause, and to point to England where the Liberal 
party has largely disintegrated and the Conservatives are 
faced by the socialists. Even in England, however, it is by 
no means certain as yet that this is a permanent alignment; 
and in any case the conditions here are different. 

Liberalism can be variously defined. And in the past 
century it has had many times to alter its attitude towards 
specific questions. When it has done so, however, it has been 
only with a view to maintaining its fundamental principles. 
One of these is the right of the individual to be an indi- 
vidual, and to stand out against the power of the state or of 
other organizations. The shift of the English Liberals, for 
example, from a pure doctrine of Jaissez-faire individual- 
ism to a support of trades unions was made because it was 
realized that the workman could not maintain his rights as 
an individual against the capitalist employer unless he had 
the right to combine and pool the resources and power of 
many workmen against the superior resources and power 
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of the individual capitalist. Although thus allowing of 
social organization, in this insistence upon the rights of the 
individual, liberalism is far more suited to the American 
nature than is either European socialism or Russian com- 
munism. 

Another of the chief tenets of liberalism has been the 
abolition of privilege in as many forms as possible, particu- 
larly privileges due to the chance of birth or to government 
favors and legislation. It has been opposed to legislating in 
favor of one class, sex, economic group, or even one nation, 
at the expense of others. Its doctrine has been largely the 
embodiment of what Theodore Roosevelt, who split the 
Republican party because it would not follow along what 
he considered liberal paths, called “the square deal.” As it 
has been careful of the rights of the individual against the 
usurpations of the mass, exercised either through govern- 
ment or other forms of pressure, so it has regarded the 
rights of minorities. As Ortega y Gasset has said in his 
recent “Revolt of the Masses,” “Liberalism is that prin- 
ciple of political rights, according to which the public au- 
thority, in spite of being all-powerful, limits itself and 
attempts, even at its own expense, to leave room in the state 
over which it rules for those to live who neither think nor 
feel as it does, that is to say, as do the stronger, the majority. 
Liberalism—it is well to recall this to-day—is the supreme 
form of generosity; it is the right which the majority con- 
cedes to minorities and hence is the noblest cry that has 
ever resounded in this planet.” 

All this core of liberalism, this insistence on the right 
of the individual to make the most of life and himself 
irrespective of the accidents of birth and social position, has 
always been the essence of Americanism in spite of social 
pressure to conform, of our now condemned Eighteenth 
Amendment, and of favors granted by the government in 
tariffs and other measures. Whatever new adjustments may 
have to be made between the individual and society in the 
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next few decades will have to be made in America in such a 
way as will preserve the individual against submergence in 
the mass. 

For the past generation or more, the Democratic party 
has been the liberal party in the United States, but it has 
suffered severe handicaps and has exhibited serious defects. 
These have at once weakened its own power and empha- 
sized the faults and errors of the Republicans. 

The party of the latter has undoubtedly had both better 
leadership and a more intelligent rank and file. To a man 
who wished to make himself effective in public life—apart 
from the mere office-holding, professional politician class 
—there has been little inducement, except locally, to go 
into politics on the side of an opposition party which until 
this year has been in office only three times since the Civil 
War, if we count Wilson’s two terms as one. Moreover, the 
Republican party has been emphatically that of “big busi- 
ness” and the one to which business looked for favors. For 
the most part in America, wealth and brains have been con- 
centrated in business, and as the big business man is likely 
to be ultra-conservative politically even when not getting 
governmenta! “=:ors directly, American liberalism has 
been deprived of recruits from sources and classes on which 
European, and particularly English, liberalism has in the 
past been able to draw, and which provided such leaders as 
Campbell-Bannerman and Gladstone. 

Our liberal, or Democratic, party has been largely made 
up of farmers in the South and West, of workers and 
foreign voters in such centres as New York City, where 
Democratic machines are dominant, of many sorts of radi- 
cals and cranks, with a small number of really able, intelli- 
gent, and well-educated men devoted to the liberal cause. 
In fundamental attitude towards American life and ideals, 
the party has been right in principle over and over again, as 
it was in 1896, but owing to the ignorance of the mass of 
its voters and the bad leadership of its heads, who could 
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point out what was wrong but who could not propose the 
right remedies, it has made serious blunders, as it did in the 
specific measures advocated in the year just cited. 

For a generation after the Civil War, the Republicans 
were able to frighten the electorate from granting power to 
the Democrats by “waving the bloody shirt,” and, from 
1896, when a generation had grown up which could no 
longer be taken in by that slogan, they pointed to “the full 
dinner pail” as always a peculiar gift to the public by the 
Republican party. This lasted until the election of Mr. 
Hoover on the promise of more and bigger prosperity. The 
complete débacle under his Administration has destroyed 
the value of the second slogan, as the first had lost its value 
a generation earlier. The public can now recall that the 
great depression of 1873-79, the panic of 1907, and the 
unexampled crisis of 1929 from which we have yet to 
emerge, all occurred not only under Republican rule but 
after that party had, in each case, been in power for many 
years. The genuinely constructive work the Democrats 
did in their domestic policies during Wilson’s two terms, 
notable in the creation of the Federal Reserve System of 
banking, and the complete crash of fabulous prosperity 
under Hoover, have thus combined to destroy the old belief 
on the part of many business interests that it would in all 
circumstances be dangerous to entrust the government to 
Democratic control. 

Another factor has helped in this regard. Twenty years 
ago the dominant business interest of the country was 
manufacturing, carrying in its train the banking, trans- 
portation, and other large corporate interests. To such, the 
Republican policy of high and ever higher protection by 
tariffs appeared to be the only sound economic doctrine, 
whereas the low tariff policy of the Democrats was fought 
by them tooth and nail. To-day not only are the evils in- 
herent in prohibitive tariff-making all over the world be- 
ginning to be realized by a large proportion of the public, 
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but, owing to our having become a great creditor and 
exporting nation, many of even the larger corporate inter- 
ests are no longer in favor of the old orthodox Republican 
view; and it was not long ago that a signed manifesto, such 
as would have been incredible before the World War, was 
issued by a group of business leaders, including members of 
the Morgan firm, demanding a reduction in the tariff. 

The Democrats thus assume office untrammelled by 
two of the heaviest disadvantages they have had in the 
past—the charge that they were unpatriotic in the earlier 
period, and the charge, in the more recent one, that they 
would inevitably destroy prosperity. This is a great gain, 
not only for the party but for the nation as well. So long as 
a vast number of business men and others honestly believed 
that the only choice lay between Republicanism with its 
evils or Democracy with attendant economic ruin, there 
could be no sane and clear thinking on national problems 
and policies. 

Thus at the very threshold of a period in which it is of 
prime importance that the handling of national affairs 
should be in the hands of a liberal rather than a conserva- 
tive party, we find that the Democrats are in a far better 
position in many ways to perform what should be their réle 
in the historic process than at any other time since the Civil 
War. If they are to play that rdle, however, two things, 
closely connected, are essential. One is that they should de- 
velop and carry out sound policies adapted to meet the situa- 
tion; and the other is that they should so broaden the base 
of their power in the electorate as to provide themselves at 
once with a larger supply of first-class men as leaders, 
diminish the discord in the party produced by historic 
factors, and ensure a more frequent return to office. 

First, let us consider the present constituency of the 
party. For reasons dating from Reconstruction days, the 
South is solidly Democratic. There is also a large element 
of support in the great corn belt of the Middle West, and 
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in Wisconsin and other Northwestern States, where the 
Farmer Labor party has had a strong hold. To these must 
be added one more major component, the urban vote in 
many of the large Eastern and Central Western Cities, 
notably under the Tammany machine in New York. But 
these are in many ways discordant elements. Not only are 
there many natural differences between urban and agrarian 
interests, but the South is thoroughly conservative in most 
respects, and the corn belt possibly even more so, in spite of 
economic heresies in the past. On the other hand, the 
Northwest is strongly progressive or radical, while the 
working-class population of the great urban centres have 
their own interests and points of view, differing much from 
either of the other two sections of the party. 

So long as these more or less uncemented groups, all 
essential to success at the polls, are not supplemented by 
very considerable additions in other sections and in all 
classes, it will remain difficult for the party to develop and 
follow a coherent national policy, and also to enlist those 
sound leaders, great or small, in different communities and 
classes, who are essential for a party which hopes to secure 
the confidence of the nation. The years of wandering in 
the wilderness under Bryan should serve as reminder of 
what ought not to occur again. 

As far as possible, it will, of course, be necessary for 
President Roosevelt and the party leaders to retain the alle- 
giance of the sections of the party already named. On the 
one hand, an agricultural policy will have to be framed 
which will draw together the diverse agrarian sections, 
united as they are at present in a common distress which, in 
its almost total destruction of agricultural buying power, is 
as threatening to the welfare of the manufacturing, mer- 
chandising, transportation, and financial groups as to the 
farmers themselves. The effort to hold up prices by arti- 
ficial means has never succeeded, though in every crisis we 
appear to have to learn that lesson over again by actual and 
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costly experiment. The Republicans have been making the 
experiment again, and it has proved the usual failure, 
though unusually costly. This fallacy, therefore, can now 
be safely disregarded politically by the Democrats, and the 
way is open, if their leaders understand the lesson of the 
Farm Board effort, for a sounder solution of the problem of 
how to bridge the gulf between agricultural prices and the 
debt burden of the industry. 

On the other hand, the second wing of the party—that 
composed to a large extent of the urban working class— 
will naturally expect that their interests shall also be con- 
sidered. For various reasons, partly owing to the constitu- 
tional division of powers between the federal and state gov- 
ernments, it is unlikely that a national labor party will ever 
be of any importance in America, as is the case in England; 
and parties limited to state politics can never exert much 
influence with us. That does not mean, however, that 
American labor has not got its problems precisely as has 
English labor. The new economic situation, and not merely 
the present crisis, has raised innumerable questions as to 
employment, old-age and unemployment pensions, wages, 
and so on, which will have to be settled in a liberal spirit. 
It may scarcely be expected that the Republican party can 
be counted upon to take a sufficiently broad view of the 
situation. As there is no prospect of labor making itself 
effective through the minor parties, its only hope lies in 
the Democrats. If that party fails to develop a policy which 
will facilitate a peaceful transition from the old to the new 
economic situations, labor will have, in time, to look to 
other than political methods of securing its rights. 

But in the great opportunity which has now come to the 
Democrats, their party, if it is genuinely to serve the nation 
in the perilous years ahead, should also make one of its 
primary objects the broadening of its base among other 
sections and classes of the people. The time for doing so 
would seem to be peculiarly ripe, and there are two large 
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groups to whom the party should endeavor to make , 
special appeal. 

One of these, the formerly more or less hostile business 
group, we have already mentioned. For the reasons given, 
the chance of gaining adherents within it is better than it 
has ever been before, and better, perhaps, than it will ever 
be again in our time. Obviously with this end in view, the 
fundamental problem, which calls for immediate attention, 
is the genuine balancing of the budget, provision for which 
should have been made two years ago. We can have no con- 
fidence in the possibility of rebuilding the general business 
structure so long as Congress continues to allow the national 
finances to remain in dangerous disorder. No other single 
line of action could win to the Democrats the allegiance of 
the business groups so completely as the prompt reduction 
of government expense, including the lopping off of some 
of the scandalous appropriations that have been made, for 
example, under certain veteran and pork barrel legislation, 
and the passage of sound tax measures, to the end of bring- 
ing the government’s expenditure once more within its 
income. Second only to this, would be the resistance to the 
demands for debasing the currency in any of. the many 
forms in which such suggestions are now put forward. 
There is also the partial reorganization of the banking sys- 
tem to be considered, a matter of interest and importance 
not only to business men but to almost the entire electorate. 
If, following on the notable financial achievement under 
Wilson, the Democrats could now bring order out of the 
chaos of the national finances as left at the close of twelve 
years of Republican rule, and give us sound fiscal and bank- 
ing legislation, they would certainly win the confidence of 
a part of the community which would enormously add to 
their strength and resources of leadership in the future. 

The second group to which the Democratic party might 
obtain access is that of the younger voters. A generation is 
fast coming into political importance which cares nothing 
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about the past. The recent Great War completely divides 
our younger citizens from the inherited passions and preju- 
dices of their fathers. They have lived only under Repub- 
lican rule if they came of age a dozen years ago. The eco- 
nomic experience of those years has been bewildering, but 
for them the “full dinner pail” slogan is as dead as the 
“bloody shirt.” A man half or all of whose working life 
has been spent in watching the collapse of values takes no 
stock in the legend of Republican and only Republican 
prosperity. Moreover, this generation is, perforce, thinking 
much more seriously than almost any previous one in 
America of national and international issues and of an 
economic reorganization of society. The discontented 
young of previous generations could go West, but the young 
man of to-day who does so in search of a living will find it 
no easier there than where he came from. America cannot 
win through this time by the easy process of moving some- 
where else. It has to stay where it is and think its problem 
out, and there is a lot of thinking going on. 

The young generation demands, and rightly, a better 
ordered life for all of us. On the other hand, as the figures 
of the November election prove, it is not as yet deeply 
radical, even granted a moderate sprinkling of young in- 
tellectual or parlor socialists. The socialist and communist 
votes, small as they were considering the conditions under 
which the election was held, yet contained those of a very 
notable percentage of men and women who voted for 
Thomas or Foster not as endorsing their doctrines but as a 
protest against what they considered the futility of both the 
major parties. These younger voters are completely fed up 
with politics as a game which leads only to a division of the 
spoils among the henchmen of one party or another. They 
emphatically do not like the present situation in the United 
States and want something done about it. They do not ask 
merely a return of 1929 “prosperity.” They ask not only 
something to live Sy but something to live for, and are seek- 
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ing a re-valuation of American life and institutions. They 
care more for ideas than for who is in office; and a party 
which cannot offer them ideas and a policy that promises 
something better for the future can make no appeal to 
them. 

The old party loyalties are thus extremely fluid, and, on 
the other hand, there is a greater demand than for a long 
period past for a political programme that is genuinely pro- 
gressive. Many people are sick and tired of pussy-footing, 
purposely blurred issues, and the reduction of political 
thought and leadership to the least common denominator 
of a heterogeneous mass of voters bound together by the 
mere name of party and the hope of office. On the other 
hand, it is obvious that a party cannot carry out any pro- 
gramme at all unless it attains to office. The various groups 
mentioned above are necessary at present to secure success 
for the Democrats, and, in framing a policy, their several 
needs and points of view will clearly have to be taken into 
account. This should not prove incompatible, however, 
with the extremely important objects of framing the policy 
in such a way as to satisfy the ordinary business men of the 
lack of danger in Democratic rule, and also of giving to the 
new generation the leadership and policy of ideas which 
it demands if it is to take any interest in politics. Fortunate 
in many ways, President Roosevelt is peculiarly so in that 
he takes the helm at the very moment when the people 
have recovered from their first panic reaction to the catas- 
trophe which overwhelmed them, and are in a sober mood. 
They no longer expect that government can bring them 
back to 1929 by the methods of the prestidigitator, and 
they are facing the facts of the situation and of the future 
realistically. Unless the world is going completely to smash 
(and there is considerably less prospect of that in March, 
1933, than there was in March, 1932) we shall work up to 
much better conditions during Mr. Roosevelt’s term of 
office. It will be under Democratic and not Republican 
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officials that America will this time rise from depression 
to at least moderate prosperity again. 

But unless advantage is taken of the whole extraordinary 
opportunity vouchsafed to the ruling party in the next four 
years, the nation (of which I am chiefly thinking, and not 
the party) will have gained little or nothing. Unless the 
Democratic party can show itself capable of disciplined 
action under sound leadership; unless it can offer a pro- 
gramme that promises at least a step or two forward in the 
ordering of our national life under the new conditions but 
still in accordance with the traditional American ideals as 
far as possible; and unless, by so doing, it can broaden its 
permanent base in the electorate so as to be less than it is 
to-day at the mercy of its incoherent elements, the political 
and party system will revert to what it has been. We shall 
again have a strong tory government, a weak opposition, 
and a few ineffective groupings on the side, advocating 
ideas which are not consonant with American tradition and 
desires. On the surface, such a situation might resemble 
that of the past generation, but in view of the altered world, 
the situation would in truth be radically different. The new 
forces unloosed have got to be controlled. If they cannot be 
controlled by the intelligent use of our present constitu- 
tional and political machinery, it will mean the breakdown 
of government as we have known it, and a reorganization 
on unknown terms, possibly by mass force instead of mind. 

The Democratic party is faced by the greatest oppor- 
tunity in its history. It also faces the greatest responsibilities 
that possibly any party of ours has yet incurred. Mr. 
Hoover abdicated leadership. Mr. Roosevelt cannot do so, 
unless his party goes to ruin; and the result of that in 1936 
would be far more fatal to the nation than any ordinary 
defeat of candidates. The nation needs as never before a 
strong party of liberal ideas. It cannot gain one unless a 
considerably larger proportion of the sound elements in the 
electorate will give their adherence to it. In this regard, it 
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would appear to be absolutely essential that the Democratic 
party in future should evolve its own policies and should 
not again attempt to be a mere shadow of the Republicans, 
trying to attract Republican votes by adopting Republican 
tenets. This is especially the case with such issues as the 
tariff; and few moves by its leaders have hurt the party 
more than their failure in the preceding election to take a 
firm stand, as of old, on that issue. If the two parties, as 
they have ‘done too frequently in the recent past, become 
almost indistinguishable as to policies, there is obviously no 
reason for the existence of the Democratic one. Elections 
under those conditions would be mere scrambles for office, 
offering a disgusting and insulting spectacle to the several 
sections of the nation which are endeavoring to translate 
ideas and policies into action by means of political machin- 
ery. Were it not for the difficulty in America of creating 
effective third parties of national scope, such a course on 
the part of the Democrats would mean their elimination 
by the rise of a third and genuinely progressive or radical 
party precisely as the Liberal party in England has suffered 
eclipse in the rise of the Labor party. Under our conditions, 
this would not occur, but what would happen would be that 
the Democrats would have to go back to playing their réle 
of scrub-women instead of statesmen, called in only at rare 
intervals to clean house. 

If the Democrats will adopt genuinely liberal policies 
and maintain a clear-cut distinction between their own and 
the Republican policies, they have the opportunity of at- 
tracting to themselves a large body of thinking men and 
women in the electorate who are anxious to vote for such 
principles, and who would not only increase the voting 
strength of the party but would provide a larger supply of 
leaders. Such an increase in strength, however, will not be 
given to it unless the party comes out squarely for sound 
and liberal measures. If it does so, it will be not only the 
wish but the duty of forward-looking men and women to 
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support it. In the campaign, the Democrats proved them- 
selves somewhat more bold and incisive in the announce- 
ments of their stand, as, for example, on the Prohibition 
issue, than their opponents; and apparently this return to 
independence helped them at the polls. They have now 
passed from campaigning to power, and it remains to be 
seen whether they are capable of united and constructive 
action. 

The programme, the carrying out of the programme 
through legislation, and the rallying to the Democratic 
standard of the new elements in both the younger and older 
generations which are needful for its future, all depend 
primarily on the President. The time has come when the 
people emphatically demand a leader who has the courage 
of his convictions. Mr. Roosevelt has done nothing to en- 
courage those new elements in the electorate to adhere to 
his party which are needful both for its own leadership and 
for the nation. The heavy vote which he received was un- 
doubtedly due in large part to negative reasons. People 
voted against the Republican party and candidate; not for 
the Democratic ones. No time should be lost in demonstrat- 
ing to them that they did not do unwisely. Mr. Roosevelt is 
unquestionably an able politician, but at this juncture mere 
political adroitness can avail nothing. “Where there is no 
vision, the people perish.” 

If the Democrats fail in the next four years, no one need 
lament their loss of offices, but the failure will be a fatal 
calamity for the nation. If their unique opportunity is 
wasted, it will have become evident that there is no chance 
of altering conditions by the use of parties and in accord- 
ance with American precedents. A sinister situation may 
then in no long time have to be faced. The issue rests upon 
the breadth of mind and the courage in leadership which 
may be displayed by Mr. Roosevelt; and he may be re- 
minded that although much may be forgiven the candidate 
of a party, nothing is forgiven the President of the people. 





DEBT AND THE DEVIL 
By ALVIN JOHNSON 


URS was characterized as a credit economy, in 

proud contrast to the more primitive cash 

economy of our fathers. Economists have 

gravely debated the question whether this vola- 

tile fluid, credit, should be regarded as in itself a creative 
force or merely as a device for mobilizing and energizing 
more substantial items in our economic equipment. Dialec- 
tics apart, no one would deny that credit has made us what 
we are—or rather what we were before we fell into the 
present pit. Credit built our railroads and, like another 
Demeter, sowed with superfluous wheat the wide plains of 
our semi-arid West. Credit drew millions of families from 
the farms into the great cities. It was under the impulse of 
credit that our urban centres shot skyscraper above sky- 
scraper, like mountain clusters in ages of geologic unrest. 
Credit re-inaugurated the enterprise of highway building, 
in abeyance since the fall of Rome, and filled every thor- 
oughfare from curb to curb with cars, stalled or speeding. 
One must not carry this catalogue too far, on pain of 
generating an enthusiasm inappropriate to the times. We 
are concerned here primarily not with credit but with its 
economic synonym or legal converse, debt. Where there is a 
credit there is a corresponding and equal debt. In times of 
prosperity we do not often look at the debt facet. In times 
of adversity it is precisely this facet we must examine. That 
item of 155 billions which represented the net long-term 
internal credits functioning in early 1929 and raising us to 
dizzy heights of hope is still with us as a debt of but slightly 
diminished proportions under which we are sorely labor- 
ing. One member after another in our economic structure 
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has cracked and given way under the weight. Numberless 
mortgaged farms, country stores and country banks, some 
railways, and here and there a giant urban financial enter- 
prise have already crashed down, dragging with them the 
structures they supported, and transmitting dangerous re- 
verberations far and wide. This is ancient history. What 
troubles us immediately is the present condition of the 
economic building in which we are all living. Have the 
strains been for the most part relieved, and is the work of 
shoring going on with energy and effect? Past losses have 
been grave, but we have absorbed them somehow. What we 
need to know about is the future. 

Ona preliminary survey the case stands about as follows. 
Excluding duplications we had in 1929 some 155 billions 
of long-term domestic debt, including federal, state, and 
local obligations, corporation bonds, mortgages on city and 
rural real estate, and a great miscellany of business and per- 
sonal loans in fact, if not by the letter of the contract, quasi- 
permanent. The annual service of the debt, including in- 
terest, amortization, and renewal commissions, must have 
amounted to about ten billions. This last amount was about 
twelve per cent of our national income, which, excluding 
speculative property gains, later to wither like grass, may 
be put at around eighty billions. To-day the nominal face 
value of the long-term domestic debt has shrunk to about 
150 billions, through foreclosures and bankruptcies not 
wholly offset by the increases in public debts. The annual 
charges have been reduced to perhaps nine billions. But our 
national income has shrunk to not more than forty-five bil- 
lions, and one would be safer if he put it at forty. The 
creditors’ claims have increased from twelve per cent of the 
income to twenty per cent or somewhat more. 

Or to translate the problem into terms of capital, we had 
in 1929 an aggregate of property values which must have 
approached 450 billions. Our debts were a little more than 
one-third of this aggregate. Since then our property values 
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have gone through a cataclysmic shrinkage. There j; § 
scarcely any form of tangible property that would sel] 
to-day above fifty per cent of its 1929 value. Applying the 
yardstick of market value—not too reliable a measure, it js 
admitted—our present tangible capital is worth not much 
more than 200 billions. The debt represents therefore 
about three-quarters of the value of the property. This 
would be a dangerously high percentage even if the burden 
were uniformly distributed. 

So much of the debt as consists in public obligations, 
about thirty-seven billions, may be regarded as resting with 
rough uniformity upon all the income and property of the 
country. But the remaining 113 billions rest with dis. 
tressingly unequal weight upon the different properties and 
businesses. Probably at least one-sixth of our property is en- 
tirely unencumbered, and another one-sixth is burdened 
lightly. Almost all of the 113 billions must be thought of 
as resting on three-quarters of our property, or 1 50 billions 
of present value—property which also bears its share of the 
burden of public debt. One might make further distinc- 
tions here between the property which can manage some- 
how to carry the load and the property which cannot. For 
the present moment it is sufficient merely to note the fact 
of inequality of distribution and to invoke the principle 
that an ill-distributed burden is in effect tantamount to one 
of far greater weight. 

Where the concentration of the debt burden lies is fairly 
well known to everybody. There are ten billions of farm 
mortgages, most of which rest upon the agriculture of the 
northern half of our great central valley. There are thirty 
billions of mortgages on urban real estate mostly in the 
large cities. There are some fourteen billions of railway 
debt. The farms and the railroads, particularly, have 
undergone a disastrous shrinkage of income, and with due 
allowance for the solvent exceptions, the equities have 
mainly or completely disappeared. Net earnings barely suf- 
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fice for the interest charges in a large proportion of these 
properties and often do not suffice for that. The case of 
urban real estate is similar. The rentals on which it depends 
for solvency have fallen, but what is much more serious, 
vacancies have become incredibly numerous. Apartment 
dwellers have come to content themselves with fewer 
rooms, the suite of offices has given way to the single room 
or even to desk space. Little remains of the equities in this 
class of mortgaged property. 

It is a safe estimate that approximately fifty billions out 
of our 150 billions of debt rest on properties that can barely 
pay the interest, if indeed they can do this. There is no re- 
serve here against a further decline in prices and earnings. 
At present values this volume of fifty billions that is in 
danger of passing its interest is worth less than fifty cents 
on the dollar. And granting a recovery of business, but on 
the present price level, a considerable proportion of these 
properties will never fully come back. A large fraction of 
the lenders’ claims has been definitively lost, however we 
may lag in acknowledging the fact. The original owner 
may still retain the mortgaged property, but debt and the 
Devil hold him at their pleasure. 

In ordinary times when the burden of debt becomes too 
heavy for a particular property to bear, the problem is 
solved by foreclosure. The creditor comes into possession of 
the property and through sale recovers the whole or a large 
part of his interest. Thus the property is transferred to pre- 
sumably more efficient management. This procedure be- 
comes impracticable when whole categories of property are 
unable to pay interest on their debts. There is no market 
adequate to take them off the creditor’s hands. We have 
seen innumerable instances of banks and other lending in- 
stitutions loaded down with physical properties they can 
neither sell nor operate. In the case of farm properties it 
has become increasingly common to put the owner back on 
the land as tenant. He cannot, however, be expected to toil 
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and save as persistently to pay rent to the bank as he did 
when he hoped to meet his interest charges and remain an 
owner. The same thing is true of the small manufacturer 
or merchant dispossessed by foreclosure. The creditor can 
seldom operate such property effectively, and unless he can 
make terms with his former debtor, he has what is in effect 
a hollow shell. Even less competent is the creditor to oper- 
ate a great complex of property like a railway or public 
utility. The massiveness of the present-day problem pre- 
cludes the possibility that any of the expedients of ordinary 
times will prove effective. 

In the optimistic literature poured from the press at the 
turn of the year, we often encounter the assertion that our 
financial position has been liquidated, that our financial 
structure, after the successive shocks of the last years, has 
become stabilized. The familiar facts here assembled suf- 
ficiently indicate that this is not the truth. There are im- 
mense losses that have actually been incurred but that are 
not yet written off on the ledgers. Market bond averages 
reveal this situation clearly enough, with quotations for the 
better classes of bonds ranging between sixty and sixty-five 
per cent of par. The more precarious claims, farm and 
urban mortgages, are only by exception and indirectly 
quoted in the markets. These are certainly not worth fifty 
per cent of par. Unless a radical upward movement in prices 
occurs in the near future, we have a good twenty-five bil- 
lions of debt still to be written off before we can say that 
our financial situation has actually become stabilized. 

What lends support to optimistic views, however, is the 
development and increasingly general application of less 
disturbing methods of readjusting the relations between 
creditor and debtor. There is a growing reluctance on the 
part of the creditor to apply the letter of the bond and 
foreclose where interest or principal payment is in default. 
More and more frequently creditor and debtor get together 
and arrive at a sort of “stand-still” agreement. The debtor 
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agrees to pay what he can, and the creditor agrees not to 
press for more. In most instances, such agreements take the 
form of a scaling of the interest rate, a process which ap- 
plies with especial severity to second mortgages and other 
junior obligations. The holders of such obligations are in 
many instances forced to count themselves lucky if they 
can at least keep their principal claims alive to the better 
times we hope are coming. Foreclosure would extirpate 
them wholly. There are also increasingly numerous in- 
stances, especially where the creditor is not an institution 
but an individual, in which the relation between creditor 
and debtor becomes in effect a partnership, with a sharing 
of the net proceeds of the enterprise, if any. 

How far this process of readjustment has gone it is im- 
possible to determine statistically. Naturally, the creditor 
is not anxious to report to the world the humane arrange- 
ments he has been forced to make with an embarrassed 
debtor, lest other debtors feign embarrassment. One learns 
from men engaged in the real estate business that the re- 
pudiation—or in urbane French, the reservation—of inter- 
est on second mortgages is extremely common in the great 
cities, and that the scaling of interest on first mortgages, 
which represent a large proportion of the value of a prop- 
erty, is proceeding at an accelerating rate. It may be as- 
sumed that with so many instances of readjustment before 
his eyes, every creditor hesitates to grasp for legal remedies 
to enforce his contract. 

Moreover, the appeal to legal remedies in a time like this 
involves an increasing risk of non-legal resistance. This is 
particularly true in the agricultural regions, where it is 
plain to every eye that the letter of the bond killeth. There 
are not as yet many communities in which the creditors or 
their agents can enforce their legal rights only at peril of 
their lives. There will be more. Nor is unlawful resistance 
the only force threatening creditor rights. All through the 
agrarian States a movement is under way to compel the state 
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legislatures to pass moratorium laws and otherwise to relay 
the creditor’s grip on the agrarian throat. 

For the most part, the creditors are alive, now at last, to 
the dangerous character of their position, and are exhibit- 
ing far greater leniency towards the debtors. It is even pos- 
sible that they may join in urging upon Congress a plan 
recently worked out by Mr. Rufus Tucker under which 
the federal government would take the sounder part of the 
mortgages off the holders’ hands in exchange for fifteen- 
year non-tax-exempt two per cent bonds, and place on the 
property three per cent mortgages to be held by some such 
body as the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and run- 
ning for fifteen years, instead of the oppressive five, six, or 
eight per cent mortgages now afflicting the debtors. This 
would cut in two the burden on the debtor and give the 
creditor a sound investment for what is now in many cases 
a precarious one. The precedent of billions of two per cents 
in the hands of the creditor class would remove the sting 
from the interest readjustments that must somehow or 
other be made if business and industry are to revive. 

If anyone thinks that the oppressive character of our 
internal debt burden and the necessity of abating it are here 
exaggerated, I refer him to the vast volume of discussion 
on the depressive effect of the existing intergovernmental 
debts. Economists and enlightened statesmen are agreed 
that the incubus of the Allied debts to the United States 
operates powerfully to repress impulses towards recovery 
in world economics. Everyone knows that these debts will 
not be paid in their entirety, but nobody knows how much 
will ultimately be exacted by the creditor. Hence all budg- 
etary calculations on both sides are subject to grave error, 
and the taxpayers on both sides are uncertain as to what 
burdens they will have to assume. Neither side can forecast 
with reasonable certainty coming exchange and financial 
pressures. These uncertainties inject an element of fear into 
the private economies of the several nations, and fear is an 
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inevitable depressant. Many excellent authorities argue 
that the United States would be better off if it simply can- 
celled all these claims. 

It is not the international character of these debts, but 
the virtual impossibility of payment that operates injuri- 
ously upon economic life. Our domestic debt exerts essen- 
tially similar effects, but these effects are rendered vastly 
more injurious by the overwhelmingly greater magnitude 
of the sums involved. The Allied debts to the United States 
represent less than eleven billions, even if we make no 
allowance for the abatement of capital values that followed 
upon the scaling of interest. Our domestic debt is 150 bil- 
lions. If the world as a whole is disturbed by uncertainty as 
to how large a part of these eleven billions in foreign debt 
will have to be paid, the United States—and the world—.is 
much more gravely disturbed by uncertainty as to how 
large a part of the 1 50 billions of internal debt will have to 
be paid. In both cases, however, it is coming generally to be 
realized that payment in full is out of the question, and a 
spirit of compromise is gaining head. Both burdens will 
have to be lightened, and the sooner the problem is grappled 
with, the earlier will economic recovery get under way. 

It may be said that the foregoing discussion has consist- 
ently taken the debtor’s point of view. The hardships under 
which he labors are perhaps unendurable; but how about 
the hardships to be borne by the creditor, whose savings, 
and often whose living must be scaled down or even elimi- 
nated? I might plead that the sufferings of the creditor 
class have always been borne with peaceful resignation. 
Where in all history did creditors ever start a revolution? 
From the time of Solon down, overburdened debtors have 
been a grave danger to the state. If one re-reads with 
modern eyes Cicero’s and Sallust’s analyses of Catiline’s 
following, or the diatribes of the orators preceding the 
French Revolution, he will agree that the way of excessive 
debt is, for a state, the way to the Devil. 
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But in our modern times we have invented a mechanism 
by which even the creditor may become a carrier of revolu- 
tionary unrest. In this connection I am not thinking of the 
retired farmer, who counted on living in the nearest village 
or Los Angeles or Florida on the modest income derived 
from the mortgage for which he traded his farm. I am not 
thinking of the local professional man with his reserve for 
old age invested in “sound” mortgages. These classes are 
worthy, and their distress may be pitiable; but they are not 
dangerous in their misery. 

Nor am I thinking of the hardships involved in interest 
and principal readjustments for the various foundations, 
hospitals, universities, and colleges, whose endowments are 
invested in mortgages and bonds. They will be gravely em- 
barrassed and forced to make retrenchments, few of which 
will be good for the physical and spiritual health of society. 
But even the out-and-out failure of a college would pro- 
duce no revolutionary impulses to be transmitted to society 
at large. Ivory towers start no general conflagrations. 

The problem begins to exhibit its inherent gravity the 
moment we approach the position of the building and loan 
associations, the savings banks, and the life insurance com- 
panies. These are all—but particularly the last—popular 
emblems of security. They hold the reserves, painfully accu- 
mulated, against sickness, old age, and death. There is be- 
lieved to be no speculative element in them. One who buys 
a farm or an office building or a share of stock knows that 
he incurs risk of loss, but he hopes for an unearned gain. It 
is a game, and if he loses, he loses. The holder of a savings 
bank account or a life insurance policy has traded his 
chances of gain for security. And the number of those who 
have done this is enormous. 

Imagine, then, the repercussions from the bankruptcy of 
such institutions should that occur. Millions of people 
would view their losses as final proof that there is no se- 
curity under the present economic system. Nor would the 
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actual victims be the only ones to draw this conclusion. Any 
insurance agent has a long list of “almost, but lost” pros- 
pects, intellectually convinced but emotionally not ready 
for insurance and security. Taking the two classes together, 
we should have the bulk of our population turned skeptic 
about the fitness of our present system for the legitimate 
needs of man. 

As matters stand to-day these institutions are in no im- 
mediate danger. The savings banks and building and loan 
institutions pay their traditional rates of interest, and the 
insurance companies meet their losses with prompt regu- 
larity. Nevertheless, their legal solvency depends on the 
assets in their portfolios—mortgages and bonds, especially 
railway bonds. These are carried at a book value which may 
or may not correspond to actual present values. Although 
investments in bonds quoted on the market may be written 
down—and this is by no means universal practice—few 
of these institutions could afford to write down to actual 
present values the real estate mortgages they hold. Shift the 
requirement from book values to present market values and 
some of these institutions are bankrupt. They are tech- 
nically solvent only by grace of bookkeeping and the in- 
dulgence of bank and insurance commissioners. If the de- 
pression had cut much deeper it is doubtful whether props 
composed of nothing but such hypothetically solid ledgers 
would have proved adequate shoring for these vast super- 
structures of financial and social obligation. 

Abstract economics is indifferent to the price level, 
viewed sub specie aeternitatis. The world’s business can be 
as satisfactorily conducted on an index of fifty as on an in- 
dex of one hundred, when all items in the economic budget 
have been adjusted. It is the sudden shift from one level to 
another that plays havoc. The principal source of the distress 
and destruction is the varying elasticity of the different items 
making up the price structure. The national income shrinks 
to one-half, in money terms, but the government continues 
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to demand an equal or increasing amount in taxes. The sala- 
ries and pensions of higher officials in business long remain 
stationary; the stronger unions insist on maintaining their 
wage scales; many monopoly goods hold their old prices, 
The unprotected factors in society have to put up with 
whatever is left over after these preferred claimants have 
taken their share. Of course, this condition cannot endure 
indefinitely if the lower price level becomes firmly estab- 
lished. Sooner or later, the preferred claimants have to 
abate their demands. 

Outstanding among the preferred claimants is the credi- 
tor. Not only are his rights to income fixed by contract, but 
his right to recover a fixed principal confers on him a tech- 
nical power to expropriate an increasing part of the devalu- 
ated tangible property of society. But neither right can be 
exercised according to the letter without producing shocks 
which in the aggregate may destroy the whole structure on 
which this creditor depends not only for his prosperity but 
even for his living. 

Any sane policy for capitalistic society will necessarily 
aim at one of two objects, either to exclude sweeping 
change in general prices or to reduce to a minimum the 
fixed charges that instil disastrous potency into the other- 
wise endurable fluctuations of prices. Either stabilize 
money or reduce long-term debt to the proportions of a 
modest fraction of the property. 

It goes without saying that stabilization of money would 
be much the fairer expedient of the two. But the majority 
of conservatives refuse to entertain the idea. Just as you 
might hear the crippled survivors of a motor bus excursion 
of automobile salesmen arguing in the ditch on the dangers 
of improved brakes, so even in these days of universal col- 
lapse you find financiers trembling over the financial dan- 
ger of permitting rational “meddling” with the currency. 
I am one of those who believe that one-half the ingenuity 
which has been applied to the problem of stabilizing air- 
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plane wings would invent a satisfactory plan of stabilizing 
the currency. Whether it could be applied if invented is 
another question. In matters political the old Italian potter 
writes wisely: 


Chi po non vo Who has the power has not the will, 
Chi vo non po Who has the will has not the power, 
Chi sa non fa Who knows acts not, 

Chi fa non sa Who acts knows not, 

E cusi el mondo mal va. And thus the world goes ill. 


Complete economic stability is probably impossible under 
an exchange value economy; nor would such stability nec- 
essarily be desirable. Everything that lives needs to be put 
occasionally to the test of change. But this does not mean 
that we can afford periodic convulsions so severe as to 
shake the social order to its foundations. Modern popula- 
tions are relatively quiescent under general misfortune; yet 
there must be a point beyond which it is impossible to keep 
even a sheep-like public from falling into a rage of dis- 
order. If capitalistic society is destined to collapse by revo- 
lution, a chief reason will be that its leaders have not 
learned to limit the burden of debt. 

Under our Constitution it is not practicable to fix by a 
general law the terms under which debts may be contracted. 
But the several States have it in their power to fix the terms 
on which a contract of debt will be enforced. If a State 
chooses, it can deny the privilege of execution through 
foreclosure on new debts exceeding a certain proportion of 
the value of the equity. We have in our organized financial 
institutions a much more potent means of limiting the de- 
velopment of debt. We can exclude from trading on the 
stock exchanges the securities of companies having a dan- 
gerously debt-ridden capital structure. We can require sav- 
ings banks and insurance companies to confine their invest- 
ments to bonds and mortgages limited to a modest propor- 
tion of the equity and fortified by adequate sinking fund or 
amortization requirements. We can limit the term for 
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which contracts of debt may run and thus facilitate the 
revision of terms according to the price conjuncture. W- 
can compel public bodies as well as private business to shape 
their policies on the principle that debt is a menace in time 
of foul weather and should be reduced as energetically a; 
possible when the weather is fair. 

Such a policy of debt payment, once it came to dominate 
both private and public policy, would exert a potent effect 
in controlling the fluctuations of business and industry, If 
in the last boom period the governments, federal, state, and 
local, had taxed us to the limit in order to pay off debt, we 
should not have been able to make so many investments in 
aid of overproduction. On the other hand, those bodies 
would now have a far wider margin of credit to meet the 
present social emergency. If the farmers had used their 
brief period of prosperity in the war years to pay off their 
debts instead of applying their surplus as a thin equity on 
purchase of additional lands, we should have heard far less 
of agricultural overproduction and distress. If the corpora- 
tions with a surplus to plough under had applied it to re- 
tiring their debt instead of to duplication of plant and ex- 
tension of facilities working towards overproduction, their 
shares would have maintained their value more steadily. 
We should have had less of speculative boom and less of 
crash. It is no part of the present argument that the indi- 
viduals who followed the policies here condemned as un- 
safe were to blame for the crash, or for the present stagna- 
tion of effort towards recovery. By and large, each several 
transaction was justifiable, even meritorious. Collectively, 
the transactions led to disaster. The average congressman or 
state senator or alderman, the farmer, the business man, the 
small investor must all depend for wise guidance on the 
statesman, the economist, and the financial leader. These 
are the real architects of our debt and credit structure, and 
on them the ultimate responsibility for such guidance must 
rest for yesterday, to-day, and to-morrow. 
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It may be said that any policy of deliberately restricting 
in good times the volume of debt would deprive us of much 
of the creative effectiveness of credit. Perhaps it would. 
This is a world in which we seldom get anything for noth- 
ing. It is, nevertheless, to be observed that long-term loan 
funds are not always beneficent, even in time of prosperity. 
Because mortgage money was easy to get, hosts of enter- 
prises were launched that were really not needed, with a 
consequent weakening of the competitive position of exist- 
ing enterprises. Great office buildings were erected on cheap 
savings bank and insurance company money, to cut the 
heart out of the business of competing real estate. The re- 
striction of loans to a limited period of years, with an ade- 
quate sinking fund, would have exercised a wholesome 
regulative effect. Similarly, easy mortgage money in flush 
times helped materially towards the inflation of farm 
values and towards the building up of fixed charges that 
were destined to be disastrous. 

No doubt there is at all times a legitimate need for in- 
vestments that yield a steady and secure return, without any 
trouble to the recipient; and nothing answers the purpose 
so well as the long-term gilt edge loan security. The condi- 
tion, however, under which such investments maintain 
their reality is limitation on their quantity. The experience 
of the present depression indicates that when the debt vol- 
ume becomes excessive, security disappears from a capital- 
istic system. In the last three years the lenders of the 
United States have lost on the average at least one-third of 
their principal. Similar experiences in earlier crises appear 
to indicate that lenders as a class lose more in principal in 
depression than they gain net in interest in prosperity. Cer- 
tainly this holds true for the last decade. It appears that the 
defenders of an unregulated credit system are dealing in 
sardonic humor when they appeal to the need of the small 
investor for safe investments. 

The architect who designs a skyscraper knows that he 
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must make allowance for storms. A gale of a hundred mile; 
an hour is rare in our latitude; a gale of 250 miles has not 
been known here since Triassic times. Yet the architects of 
the Empire State Building would not have dared to specify 
for less resistance than would cope with a wind of 250 
miles. They took no chances of laying the great bulk of 
their building prone upon the ruins of many blocks of other 
people’s property. The business men and statesmen who 
threw together the structure of our credit economy made 
no provision against any wind at all. Their structure began 
to tumble down when a scarcely perceptible breeze was 
blowing. If an architect had caused such a disaster through 
negligence he would now be on trial for his life. In the 
future the architects of our financial structure may expect 
to be held responsible for the disasters they fail to provide 
against in their collective specifications. 

The damage we have suffered from the collapse of our 
faulty financial structure can never be calculated. Through- 
out the country there are hundreds of thousands of men— 
business men, farmers, home owners, laborers—who have 
been crippled for life in their reasonable expectations of 
economic independence. But the weight of evidence indi- 
cates that we have written off our losses, morally, if not 
always on our books. If many of us must start from scratch, 
we have accepted the fact and are prepared to start. Even 
an apparently trifling impulse may check a depression 
which has finally become a bubble easily to be pricked, like 
a boom. But let us not forget that the collapse might actu- 
ally have been worse, and that we are destined for worse 
collapses in the future unless we develop an economic states- 
manship capable of planning a financial structure that can 
withstand the storms. 
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AUSTRALIA FACES ITS DEBTS 
By A. GRENFELL PRICE 


N its initial stages, the world depression fell with par- 

ticular weight on the weak debtor nations. Very many 

defaulted. Yet the Commonwealth of Australia, a 

heavily burdened debtor, met its external obligations 
successfully and weathered the storm of internal debt difhi- 
culties, by general sacrifices distributed throughout the 
whole community. The way in which this was done may 
thus be of interest to others, who are still heavily loaded 
with internal debts. The story indicates the vital necessity 
of maintaining the psychological level of public confidence 
in matters financial. It illustrates also the value of national 
economic planning and of co-operation in a time of crisis; 
and it supports the truth of the adage, “Look after the 
budget, and the debt will look after itself.” 

There were four main causes of the Australian depres- 
sion: the decline in world prices, the sudden cessation of 
over-sea borrowing, the sapping of financial confidence by 
incompetent socialistic administrations, and the reckless 
public expenditure which amassed a colossal debt. The 
people of the Commonwealth were, of course, not to blame 
for the fall in the prices of commodities. They were respon- 
sible, however, for the election of governments which 
undermined their credit system. Furthermore, they fa- 
vored the rapid development of their vast country and the 
granting of lavish assistance to various interests, with re- 
sulting demands upon the public treasury that necessitated 
huge internal and external loans. The Commonwealth 
came slowly to a realization of its grave position, and for a 
time reaped the whirlwind it had sown. 

By the reckless borrowing in which they indulged the 
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federal government and the six state governments, which 
compose the Commonwealth, lifted the total debt during 
the decade following 1919 from £705,000,000 to £1,117, 
000,000—the latter figure representing a debt of £174 per 
head for the small population of 6,400,000 souls. The 
amounts owed at home and abroad were approximately 
equal. In 1929 Australia was paying about £28,000,000 g 
year to its own people and to over-sea creditors. Eight 
hundred million pounds out of the total capital debt had 
been spent on developmental and paternalistic projects, 
such as state-owned railways and soldier settlements, which 
frequently resulted in heavy loss. Great sums were also 
expended on such worthy objects as free hospitals and free 
education, and the provision of non-contributory pensions 
for the war veterans, the aged, and the infirm. From 1919 
to the crisis in 1930, the total government outgoings had 
increased from £98,000,000 to £193,000,000—which 
was 42 per cent of the national income. Taxation had been 
doubled, reaching the sum of £88,000,000, or £14 per 
person a year. When the period of world deflation arrived 
the fundamental Australian problem was how to reduce 
this governmental expenditure, and this load of public and 
private debt obligations. Eight hundred thousand persons 
who were in government employment, two million voters 
who were beneficiaries of the lavish expenditure, and all 
the creditor interests seemed certain to resist every attempt 
at such reduction. 

At the outset of the crisis, the country followed the usual 
course of debtor nations. It exported gold to meet its over- 
sea commitments, but it was driven from the gold stand- 
ard. The consequent rise in exchange reduced the volume 
of imports, improved export prices, and built up funds in 
London. But, unfortunately, it also raised over-sea pay- 
ments to more than 36,000,000 Australian pounds a year. 
From 1928-29 to 1930—31 the national income fell from 
£645,000,000 to £459,000,000, and unemployment in the 
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trade unions increased from 10.2 per cent to 24.3 per cent. 
Yet when Sir Otto Niemeyer visited the country and ad- 
vised drastic economies, particularly in view of future 
loan renewals, his advice fell upon deaf ears. 

The political situation proved as usual a major difficulty. 
As it happened, a Federal Labor party government was in 
ofice under Mr. J. H. Scullin in the capital, Canberra, 
while the richest and most populous Australian state, New 
South Wales, was controlled by an extremely socialistic 
government under Mr. J. T. Lang. These two govern- 
ments destroyed the confidence and credit of the country; 
they not only refused to economize or balance their budgets 
but actually increased their expenditure, and were largely 
responsible for the fact that by the end of 1930 the floating 
debt exceeded £47,000,000. Then during the first quarter 
of 1931 the position became critical. The federal Treas- 
urer advocated currency inflation, while Mr. Lang, press- 
ing onwards towards socialization, demanded the repudia- 
tion of a large percentage of the interest on all New South 
Wales loans. The psychological and material signs of im- 
minent financial collapse became evident. Public securities 
depreciated greatly. Capital fled the country, and confidence 
almost disappeared. 

The extraordinary revival which followed this débacle 
was due to the national repugnance to external repudiation, 
and the public demand, over the heads of most of the poli- 
ticians, for economy on the basis of “equality of sacrifice,” 
and on non-party lines. Mr. J. A. Lyons left the Federal 
Labor ministry then in power in the Commonwealth gov- 
ernment to lead the moderates in a United Australia party, 
and the leader of the opposition generously consented to 
serve under him. In several state parliaments, the opposi- 
tion also agreed to support a government economy plan. A 
remarkable wave of feeling swept across Australia. Profes- 
sional and business men poured out to serve as unpaid vol- 
unteers on Citizens? Committees, which opened a great 
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educational campaign in support of Mr. Lyons’s stand for 
“national integrity and sound finance.” 

The final move towards this stand came from the in- 
dependent board of the Commonwealth Bank, which had 
financed the governments by selling the private banks 
short-term Treasury Bills, on the understanding, it is be- 
lieved, that these would be converted into notes in case of 
need. The chairman of this bank now notified the Prime 
Minister of the Commonwealth and the Premier of each 
state that the bank must limit their deficits to £25,000,- 
ooo. Despite opposition from the federal Treasurer, the 
Labor Premier of South Australia secured the appointment 
of a Committee of the Federal Loan Council to examine 
the entire financial position of the Commonwealth, and 
four university economists were summoned to formulate a 
national rehabilitation plan. 

The situation which thus arose was extraordinary in 
several ways. In the first place, although the Australian 
public blamed governmental mismanagement and over- 
borrowing for much of the disaster, they recognized that 
the only way of escape lay through a further extension of 
government control in a national economy plan. Second, 
the question of debts came into paramount importance. The 
people of the Commonwealth consider a “living wage” and 
old-age pensions as sacred as capital and interest. While 
public feeling strongly opposed a dishonorable repudiation 
of external obligations, it demanded that the sacrifices 
necessary to prevent repudiation should be fairly borne by 
all classes at home—by the capitalist and the bond-holder 
as well as the wage-earner, the pensioner, and the unem- 
ployed. 

The parts played by the university economists and by the 
state and federal parliaments formed a striking contrast. 
The economists became leading national figures entrusted 
by the whole Commonwealth with the drafting of the re- 
construction scheme. The seven parliaments proved, how- 
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ever, too cumbersome an organization for the necessary 
action in such a peril. So an entirely unconstitutional body 
—the Premiers’ Conference—virtually took over the gov- 
ernment of the country, sat with the economists and other 
experts, reached all important decisions, and announced 
them to the public before the consent of the federal and 
state parliaments was received. 

In May, 1931, the report of the university economists 
disclosed a critical position. The report estimated the gov- 
ernment deficits for 1931-32 at £39,000,000 and, it 
attributed £30,000,000 of this amount to the governments 
of the Commonwealth and of the state of New South 
Wales. Unless there had been an immediate change of 
policy, the federal government would have been forced to 
lower the whole of its expenditure by two-fifths. Yet the 
experts made no suggestion of repudiating any of the over- 
sea interest burden of £36,000,000, which the welcome 
Hoover Moratorium was soon to reduce by £4,000,000. 
Instead they brought forward the so-called Premiers’ Plan, 
which really embraced three lines of financial policy. Aus- 
tralia was to maintain its over-sea interest payments by 
keeping its currency depreciated in order to check imports 
and encourage exports. It was to continue issuing a moder- 
ate quantity of Treasury Bills to lessen the violence of the 
deflation. Above all, the nation was “to balance the budget 
progressively” by adopting a general plan of internal sacri- 
fice which involved the cutting of governmental expenses, 
salaries, wages, pensions, and interest on home securities by 
at least 20 per cent. 

Under this third portion of the plan, the economists 
rightly provided that the governments should give work or 
sustenance to all unemployed persons and their families. 
Interest was to bear its part in the reductions. The govern- 
ments of all parties were to appeal to the holders of federal 
and state securities to accept voluntarily an interest reduc- 
tion of 22% per cent. The governments were to reduce 
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their expenditure by 20 per cent, including the cutting of 
pensions of aged persons and war veterans. They were to 
impose additional taxation, and make a real cut of 10 per 
cent in wages in addition to the automatic reductions im- 
posed on wages by the Industrial Courts in conformity with 
the general price decline. By these economies the experts 
hoped to lower the total of deficits to £8,000,000 in 1932- 
33, and to balance the budgets in 1933-34. 

Asa result of organized public support of the Premiers’ 
Plan, the Premiers and parliaments finally adopted it with 
very little alteration. The leaders of the various parlia- 
mentary governments and oppositions then made a patri- 
otic appeal to Australians holding Commonwealth public 
securities, with the result that no less than 97 per cent of 
these accepted voluntarily the conversion of their bonds 
into long-term securities of the same capital value but 
showing an interest reduction of approximately 22% per 
cent. The federal government compelled the remaining 
bond-holders to convert, but it did not reduce the interest 
on 3 per cent and other low interest bonds, provided the 
owners had held them for long periods throughout the days 
of high prices, and had not bought them at low figures in 
the boom years, The interest on tax-free securities was re- 
duced by 22) per cent, but these bonds were exempted 
from taxation until the dates of their original maturity, 
after which they were merged in the general scheme. The 
total saving in interest was £6,500,000 a year. 

The states also passed legislation to reduce mortgage in- 
terest by 22) per cent, and supported this by moratoria to 
relieve farmers and other debtors. The banks reduced inter- 
est on overdrafts 14 per cent, and lowered by 25 per cent 
the interest on fixed deposits made after July, 1931. By 
April, 1932, the seven governments had made an average 
economy of 18 per cent in expenditure as against the 20 per 
cent of the covenant. Unfortunately for industry and em- 
ployment, wages fell slowly, particularly in New South 
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Wales, where Mr. Lang cleverly muzzled the Industrial 
Court. Nevertheless, by November, 1931, the nominal fall 
in wages was 14 per cent. 

In spite of these flaws in its execution, the Premiers’ 
Plan with its interest reduction was a splendid achievement. 
It lightened the crushing burdens of public and private in- 
terest and of government expenditure, and, instead of de- 
stroying the credit structure by violating the sanctity of 
contract, it produced by the willing co-operation of the ma- 
jority of the people psychological effects through which 
confidence was regained. The vital point in this great 
financial operation lay in the fact that sacrifice was general. 
Those who had witnessed the industrial disturbances and 
strikes in the days of Australian prosperity could never have 
imagined that the community would show so fine and 
united a temper, or that with the peculiar social system the 
Plan would work so well. 

Further political action was, however, necessary. The 
fall in world prices continued. The Scullin federal ministry 
flirted with inflation, and attempted to place the banking 
system under political control. Mr. Lang refused to make 
adequate economies in New South Wales, pressed forward 
towards socialization, and repudiated his external and in- 
ternal interest, which was promptly met by the Common- 
wealth both under legal obligation and to preserve the Aus- 
tralian good name. The Lang government provided a re- 
markable example of the results of financial maladminis- 
tration: public securities depreciated; the New South 
Wales government could obtain no credit; capital poured 
from this state to Victoria, and the great State Savings 
Bank of New South Wales provided the only important 
case of banking failure in the whole crisis. Mr. Lang’s ac- 
tions did succeed in bolstering up wages, but unemploy- 
ment increased alarmingly, and the average real income, 
including that of the unemployed, became the lowest in 
any Australian state. 
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In November, 1931, Mr. Lyons forced the Scullip 
ministry of the Commonwealth to the country, and was 
himself returned as Prime Minister, supported by a strong 
government and tremendous anti-socialist majority. He at 
once invoked the Federal High Court against Mr. Lang’; 
repudiation of debts. In desperate need of money, the New 
South Wales Premier adopted allegedly illegal courses, and 
was overwhelmingly defeated when he was sent to the 
electors. Then, at last, as the remaining Labor government; 
in Queensland and South Australia were sound and moder- 
ate, the nation could reap the benefits of its interest reduc- 
tion and general economy plan. 

By the end of 1932 the results of Australian unity and 
sacrifice were very striking. The Premiers’ Plan had re- 
stored the over-sea credit of the country. The 5 per cent 
bonds which had stood at £56 in London in September, 
1931, reached 102 in July, 1932, and even New South 
Wales was able to convert in London £1 3,000,000 of 534 
per cent maturing loans to a 3 per cent loan at £97™. 
Within Australia the national movement restored confi- 
dence completely. Whereas the former Commonwealth 
6 per cent loans had fallen to 80 in the crisis, the new 4 per 
cent Conversion loan rose above par in December, 1932, 
and the holders of the old depreciated securities regained 
their entire capital as a result of the interest sacrifice which 
they had made. 

In other ways, the improvement was likewise remark- 
able. By the end of 1932 the federal government was show- 
ing a revenue surplus, and the ministry was able to an- 
nounce reductions in land and other taxation for 193}. 
Although the position of the state governments was less 
satisfactory, it was anticipated that their deficits would not 
exceed £9,000,000 for the coming year. It was stated that 
there were “unmistakable signs” of business recovery. The 
unemployment position was better. The volume of exports 
was 26.6 per cent higher than in the three years preceding 
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the crisis, and although the sterling value of the exports 
had fallen from £144,000,000 to £78,000,000, the reduc- 
tion in interest, the exchange premium, and some slight 
governmental assistance were enabling the export pro- 
ducers to hold on. Much is now hoped from the Ottawa 
agreement, which at least may mean a beginning in tariff 
reductions. Australia will lower to other British countries 
the ramparts of her crippling tariff walls. Three main 
dangers now confront the Commonwealth. There is still 
the likelihood of financial maladministration by some of 
the local governments, and there are the possibilities of 
bad seasons and of further falls in world prices, which no 
Australian measures, however wise, can prevent. In violat- 
ing the sanctity of internal debt interest, the country may 
have created a grave precedent, and, in the face of con- 
tinued misfortune, may find it hard to resist those who are 
pointing out that more than twice the old volume of ex- 
ports is needed to meet external obligations, and that in 
equity the over-sea creditors should now adjust their 
claims. 

Future improvement will depend chiefly on international 
co-operation, for there is little hope of a general return of 
prosperity until the greater nations adjust their exhausting 
loads of internal and external debt obligations, and cease 
their aggressive economic nationalism, and the crushing of 
international trade under currency depreciations and ever 
varying tariffs. Mr. Lyons has well summed up the spirit 
of Australia: “Our duty is to keep Australia steady. Despite 
all our trials and difficulties, despite many discouragements 
and setbacks, we should keep up our courage and fight on, 
knowing that just as Australia has emerged from periods of 
stress and strain before, so she will again if we, to whom 
the task of controlling her destinies is committed, are faith- 
ful to our trust.” 





THE MEDITERRANEAN 
By ALLEN TATE 


HERE we went in the boat was a long bay 
A sling-shot wide walled in by towering stone 
Cracked margin of antiquity’s decay— 
And we went there out of time’s monotone: 


) 


Where we went in the black hull no life moved 
But a gull white-winged along the feckless wave; 
The breeze, unseen but fierce as a body loved, 

That boat drove onward like a breathing slave: 


Where we went in the small ship the seaweed 
Parted and gave to us the murmuring shore 
And we made feast and in our secret need 
Devoured the very plates Aeneas bore: 


Where we feasted and caroused on the sandless 
Pebbles, playing our day of piracy, 

What prophecy of eaten plates could landless 
Wanderers fulfil by the ancient sea? 


Where, derelict, you see through the low twilight 
The green coast that you thunder-tossed would win 
Drop sail, and hastening to drink all night 

Eat dish and bowl—to take that sweet land in! 


Where we caroused we found the famous age 
Eternal here yet hidden from all eyes 

When lust of power undid its stuffless rage; 
They, in a wine skin, bore earth’s paradise. 
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—Let us lie down once more by the breathing side 
Of ocean, where our live forefathers sleep 

As if the Known Sea still were a month wide— 
Atlantis howls but is no longer steep! 


What country shall we conquer, what fair land 
Unman that conquest and locate the blood? 

We’ve crushed the hemispheres with careless hand: 
Now, from the Gates of Hercules we flood 


Westward, westward till the barbarous brine 
Whelms us to the tired world where tasseling corn, 
Fat beans, grapes sweeter than muscadine 

Rot on the vine: in that land were we born. 





SOCIAL ISSUES BEFORE THE SUPREwMp 
COURT 


By FELIX FRANKFURTER 


N this the fourth winter of our discontent it is no longer 
temerarious or ignorant to believe that this depression 
has a significance very different from prior economic 
stresses in our national history. The more things change 

the more they remain the same is an epigram of comfort- 
able cynicism. There are new periods in history, and we are 
in the midst of one of them. Not that the new era has come 
overnight. Epochal changes germinate slowly, and dates in 
history are deluding. They mark end as much as beginning. 
To say that even the World War ushered in a new era is to 
foreshorten events. To be sure, the débacle of three mighty 
empires, the Russian Revolution and its violent break with 
the past, the dislocation of a world economy, the emergence 
and resurgence of nationalism, the intensification of tech- 
nological processes induced by the war, all loosed economic 
and social forces far more upsetting to the pre-existing 
equilibrium than the changes wrought by the French 
Revolution and the Napoleonic wars. But these powerful 
solvents only reinforced major influences operating in our 
national economy. The absorption of free land, the steady 
drift from rural to a predominantly urban society, with 
economic consequences of changes in both the distribution 
of population and the significant decline in the rate of its 
growth, the attainment of the saturation point in railroad 
construction—itself an index of the general shift from the 
winning of a new country to its maintenance—the impli- 
cations of technological advances both in industry and agri- 
culture, the enormous extension of leisure among the mass 
of people, the new areas of foreign industrial and agricul- 
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tural competition, the vast burden of public and private in- 
debtedness—these have for some time been powerfully at 
work in the making of a new American economic society. 

Unfortunately, these new forces left substantially un- 
touched the direction of our political action. We assumed 
a continuing validity for the economic theories of pioneer 
America while fact was insidiously undermining theory. 
Recognition was lacking of the need for adequate social 
control of our transforming material development. To 
realize that there is a new economic order and to realize it 
passionately, is the central equipment for modern states- 
manship. “The world,” writes Sir Arthur Salter, “is now 
at one of the great crossroads of history. The system, 
usually termed capitalist but I think better termed com- 
petitive, under which the Western world has made its 
astonishing progress of the last century and a half, has de- 
veloped deep-seated defects which will threaten its exist- 
ence unless they can be cured. We need to reform, and in 
larger measure to transform, this system. We need so to im- 
prove the framework of law, of institutions, of custom and 
of public direction and control, that the otherwise free 
activities and competitive enterprises of man, instead of 
destroying each other, will inure to the general good. In 
the organization of industry, of credit, and of money, we 
need to supplement the automatic processes of adjustment 
by deliberate planning. This is the specific task of our age. 
If we fail, the only alternatives are chaos or the substitu- 
tion of a different system inconsistent with political and 
personal liberty, perhaps after an intervening period of 
collapse and anarchy.” 

In our scheme of government, readjustment to great 
social changes means juristic readjustment. Our basic 
problems—whether of industry, agriculture, or finance— 
sooner or later appear in the guise of legal problems. Pro- 
fessor John R. Commons is therefore justified in char- 
acterizing the Supreme Court of the United States as the 
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authoritative faculty of economics. The foundation for jt, 
economic encyclicals is the Constitution. Plainly, however, 
constitutional provisions are not economic dogmas and cer. 
tainly not obsolete economic dogmas. A classic admonition 
of Mr. Justice Holmes cannot be recalled too often—“\ 
constitution is not intended to embody a particular eco. 
nomic theory, whether of paternalism and the organic rela- 
tion of the citizen to the State or of laissez faire. It is made 
for people of fundamentally differing views, and the acci- 
dent of our finding certain opinions natural and familiar 
or novel and even shocking ought not to conclude our judg- 
ment upon the question whether statutes embodying them 
conflict with the Constitution of the United States.” 

By its very conception the Constitution has ample re- 
sources within itself to meet the changing needs of suc- 
cessive generations. For “it was made for an undefined and 
expanding future and for a people gathered and to be 
gathered from many nations and of many tongues.” 
Through the generality of its language the Constitution 
provided for the future partly by not forecasting it. If the 
Court, aided by the bar, has access to the facts and heeds 
them, the Constitution is flexible enough to respond to the 
demands of modern society. 

And so American constitutional law is not a fixed body 
of truth but a mode of social adjustment. Indeed, the Con- 
stitution owes its continuity to an uninterrupted process of 
change. “The Constitution cannot make itself; somebody 
made it, not at once but at several times. It is alterable; and 
by that draweth nearer to Perfection; and without suiting 
itself to differing Times and Circumstances, it could not 
live. Its Life is prolonged by changing seasonably the sev- 
eral Parts of it at several times.”’ So wrote the shrewd Lord 
Halifax, and his words are as true of our written Constitu- 
tion as of that strange medley of imponderables, the British 
Constitution. A ready sense of the need for alteration 1s 
perhaps the most precious talent required of the Supreme 
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Court. Upon it depends the vitality of our Constitution as 
a vehicle for life. 

Public law is thus a most potent instrument of public 
policy. The significant cases before the Supreme Court are 
not just controversies between two litigants. They involve 
large public issues, and the general outlook of the Justices 
gives direction to their judicial views. In law also, where 
one ends, depends much on one’s starting point. 

The Supreme Court’s right and wrong are drawn most 
frequently from broad and undefined clauses of the Con- 
stitution. A few simple-seeming terms like “liberty” and 
“property,” indeterminate phrases like “regulate Com- 
merce . . . among the several States” and “without due 
process of law,” are invoked in judgment upon the shifting 
circumstances of a dynamic society. Phrases like “due proc- 
ess of law” are of “convenient vagueness.”” Necessarily 
their content is derived from without, not revealed within 
the Constitution. The gloss that is put upon them controls 
the nation’s efforts to meet its tasks. The capacity of States 
to control or mitigate unemployment, to assure a living 
wage for the workers, to clear slums and provide decent 
housing, to make city planning effective, to distribute fairly 
the burdens of taxation—these and like functions of mod- 
ern government hinge on the Supreme Court’s reading of 
the due process clause. The various attempts, in the past, to 
subject great economic instrumentalities to social respon- 
sibility—tthe Stockyards Act, the Grain Futures Act, the 
Transportation Act, the Child Labor Law—depended 
upon what the lawyers call interpretation of the Commerce 
Clause. But what is interpreted depends on who interprets. 
The fate of such laws turned on facts and assumptions 
which underlie the social valuations of the judges. Again, 
the thorny controversies affecting business combinations 
and trade unions are also described as interpretations of the 
Sherman Law and the Clayton Acts. But the results were 
determined by the Court’s view of our industrial scene. So 
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also the opinions of the Justices regarding the activities of 
trade associations and co-operatives vary with the general 
context in which different Justices place the economic dat, 
deemed relevant to judgment. The sharp conflicts to which 
control of the railroads and other public utilities gives rig 
derive not from variant readings of the same English text, 
They are nurtured in different economic cultures; they are 
the concrete expressions of different social philosophies. 

The Justices of the Supreme Court are arbiters of social 
policy because their duties make them so. For the words of 
the Constitution which invoke the legal judgment are 
usually so unrestrained by their intrinsic meaning or by 
their history or by prior decisions that they leave the indi- 
vidual Justice free, if indeed they do not compel him, to 
gather meaning not from reading the Constitution but from 
reading life. Only an alert and self-critical awareness of 
the true nature of the judicial process in these public con- 
troversies will avert the translation of discredited assump- 
tion or unconscious bias into national policy. 

In a period of rapid change like ours, the pace of social 
adjustments must be quickened. Poignant experience has 
made us realize the public implications of interests hereto- 
fore treated as private. Such interests must be stripped of 
many of their past immunities and subjected to appropriate 
responsibility. Courts will thus be called upon to make and 
to sustain extensive readjustments. 

For example, the law must become more sophisticated in 
its conception of trustees’ obligations. It must sharpen and 
extend the duties incident to the fiduciary relations of cor- 
porate directors and officers. The whole process of cor- 
porate salaries disproportionate to services rendered must 
be fearlessly faced, but especially the abuse of agreement 
for swollen contingent compensation. The Bethlehem Steel 
bonus system is a notorious example. Another instance, re- 
cently before the courts, merits recital. The directors of the 
American Tobacco Company in 1912 initiated a by-law 
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authorizing six senior officers to divide among themselves 
ten per cent of any annual profits in excess of those earned 
| by the Company in 1910. Since 1921, $10,000,000 has 
been thus distributed. In addition to his regular salary of 
$168,000 and “special cash credits” of $273,000, the 
President of the Company in 1930 received a bonus of 
' $840,000. Even these rewards, apparently, did not provide 
sufficient incentive. The directors therefore adopted an Em- 
ployee Stock Subscription Plan, which resulted in the sale 
to themselves, as officer-employees, of 32,000 shares of 
stock at $25 a share when the market price was $112. The 
millions which the President and Vice-President of the 
American Tobacco Company thus received appeared to a 
| majority of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, in 
New York, only reasonable compensation for making 
Lucky Strike the most popular cigarette in the world. That 
Court seemed impressed by the fact that both schemes were 
| approved by the stockholders. ‘To which Judge Thomas W. 
Swan, with real insight into the actualities of corporate 
management, suggested, in his dissent, that the share- 
holders when they adopted the by-law in 1912 could hardly 
have anticipated that they were conferring upon their 
President in 1930 a bonus five times his salary, or that 
through the Employee Stock Subscription Plan three-fifths 
of the stock would be allotted to directors by themselves. 
Equally unreal seems the Court’s failure to explore 
whether the conventional assent by proxies really signifies 
considered approval. 

An effort to secure a reversal of this decision in the 
Supreme Court unfortunately failed. On technical consid- 
erations which cannot here be canvassed, that Court (Mr. 
Justice Roberts not sitting) invoked a doctrine of con- 
venience against consideration of the case by the federal 
courts, and left the matter to the New Jersey courts be- 
cause the American Tobacco Company was organized un- 
der New Jersey law. Against this disposition, three of the 
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Justices—Brandeis, Stone, and Cardozo—protested. They 
found that “a breach of the fiduciary duties of the direc. 
tors is a legitimate inference from the allegations,” an4 
therefore they could not agree that a “proper exercise of 
discretion” required them “to deny to the petitioner the 
relief to which he is so clearly entitled.”” Mr. Justice Stone 
admirably expressed the far-reaching objections to the con- 
siderations of parochialism to which the Supreme Cour, 
most surprisingly in the light of precedents, deferred jp 
this case: ‘Extension of corporate activities, distribution of 
corporate personnel, stockholders and directors through 
many States, and the diffusion of corporate ownership, 
separated from corporate management, make the integrity 
of the conduct of large business corporations increasingly 2 
matter of national rather than local concern, . . . to which 
the Federal courts should be quick to respond, when their 
jurisdiction is rightly invoked.” 

The case furnishes an illuminating glimpse into the 
traditional operations of big business and its opportunities 
for socially indefensible profit to the insiders.* The law 
cannot long continue to give such unbridled rein to the 
acquisitive motive. Our social health cannot afford it. 

Disastrous defects have been exposed in our financial 
institutions; tighter controls must be devised. Secretary 
Mills calls for legislation that will “remedy the funda- 
mental weakness of our banking structure.” Schemes have 
been adumbrated for a unified national banking system 
which raise intricate questions of policy and administration 
as well as of constitutionality. All these will call for judi- 
cial understanding of banking and finance, their relation to 
government and industry and agriculture. But surely legis- 
lation and courts must also address themselves to the dis- 


* On February 10, 1933, the President of the American Tobacco 
Company announced that he had “decided to decline the allotment” of 
13,440 shares made to him in 1921. 
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closed tendency of banks to confound three functions 
which ought to be kept fastidiously segregated: 

. Savings banks. It is the obligation of the savings bank 
to take practically no risk. Safety is the prime objec- 
tive. 

_ Commercial banking. The financial needs of mer- 
chants and manufacturers make it necessary to take 
business risks. Banks should not avoid these risks but 
should know whom to trust and when. 

. Security banking—the buying and selling of securi- 
ties. This involves not only knowledge of funda- 
mental merits but also knowledge of markets, of so- 
cial and political movements and the like. 

_ By combining these three functions, our banking men 
' have not only dulled and confused their banking wits; they 
have sometimes also confused the funds of the three de- 
partments of banking and thereby disregarded trust obli- 
gations. The Glass bill in part addresses itself to some of 
these abuses. The development and enforcement of effec- 
tive legal standards for the promotion of sound banking 
require insight into financial facts, a sympathetic under- 
standing of legislative proposals and the application of exi- 
gent public policy, all too frequently forgotten. 

Cutting across all our problems are the manifold aspects 
of taxation. The enormous increase in the cost of society 
and the subtle forms which modern wealth so largely takes 
are putting public finance to its severest test. To balance 
budgets, to pay for the cost of progressively civilized social 
standards, to safeguard the future and to divide these bur- 
dens with substantial fairness to the different interests in 
the community—these endeavors present problems more 
gruelling than were ever faced by Colbert or Hamilton. 
Financial statesmanship must constantly explore new 
sources of revenue and find means to prevent the circum- 
vention of their discovery. Such a task is bound to fail 
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without wide latitude for experimentation, within the mog 
promising areas of trial, in devising and executing fiscq] 
measures. No finicky limitation upon the discretion of 
those charged with the duty of providing revenue, nor je. 
june conceptions about formal equality, should circum. 
scribe the necessarily empirical process of tapping new 
revenue or stopping new devices for its evasion. The fiscal 
difficulties of government at best are hard and thorny, 
They ought not to be made insuperable by reading into the 
Constitution private notions of social policy. Too often, 
talk about scientific taxation is only a verbal screen for 
distributing the incidence of taxation according to tradi- 
tional notions. Judgments of fairness in taxation, as in 
other activities of government, are functions of their time. 
Governing ideas of taxation of the eighteenth century, or 
even of the nineteenth century, were not permanently 
frozen into the Constitution. 

Indeed, we must recognize the profound shift in the 
very purposes of taxation. Senator Root once reminded the 
American bar that “the vast increase of wealth resulting 
from the increased power of production is still in the first 
stages of the inevitable processes of distribution.” Mr. 
Root was himself a member of an Administration which 
employed the taxing power as one of the instruments for 
such distribution. Theodore Roosevelt was the first Presi- 
dent avowedly to use the taxing power as a direct agency 
of social policy. More and more, it is bound to serve as a 
powerful means for directing the modern flow of wealth 
to social uses. The historical ambitions of American de- 
mocracy and fiscal necessities alike demand it. 

“The true principle of a free and popular government 
would seem to be so to construct it as to give to all, or at 
least to a very great majority, an interest in its preserva- 
tion; to found it, as other things are founded, on men’s 
interest. . . . The freest government, if it could exist, 
would not be long acceptable, if the tendency of the laws 
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were to create a rapid accumulation of property in few 
hands, and to render the great mass of the population de- 
pendent and penniless. . . . Universal suffrage, for ex- 
ample, could not long exist in a community where there 
| was great inequality of property.” So wrote Daniel Web- 
ster in his famous oration celebrating the bicentennial of 
the Pilgrims’ landing. A hundred years later, “great in- 
equality of property” is characteristic of our national 
economy. Perhaps its most devastating consequence is the 
permeation of American life with material preoccupations. 
Even a President of the United States could say that the 
business of America is business, without realizing that he 
was uttering words of condemnation. The federal statistics 
of income dryly tell the tale only in part, as figures do. For 
a representative year before the depression, out of 6,787,- 
481 who filed income tax returns 5,003,155 reported in- 
comes below $3,000, and 6,193,270 incomes below 
$5,000; while 4,031 had incomes above $100,000; 1,860 
had above $150,000; 537, above $300,000; 228, above 
$500,000; and 67, above $1,000,000 a year. Beneath such 
quiet figures lie, perhaps, the most pulsating problems of 
American society. 

The law’s concern with taxation covers a very wide 
front, and it must extensively modify its precedents and its 
predispositions. Much new legislation is indispensable; 
effective investigation must precede legislation; sympa- 
thetic judicial insight will have to support the legislation. 
Leaks must be stopped; skilful avoidances and evasions 
must be circumvented. In part, this will involve a correc- 
tion of detail, a reversal of rulings and decisions both of the 
taxing agencies and of the courts. More drastic changes 
will also be required. Professional skill and imagination, if 
directed to increase of revenue and not to protection of 
heavy taxpayers, will be able to overcome strained inter- 
pretations of the Supreme Court and to limit the baneful 
effects of some of its holdings of unconstitutionality. 
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Thereby, without a doubt, vast sums will be reached which 
have been withdrawn from their fair share of taxation, 
These are only a few of the new paths to be explored jf 
we are to work ourselves out of the morass. Lawyers haye 
a special responsibility in breaking these new paths and 
allowing free travel upon them. In this country, theirs js 
probably the greatest power for good or evil. High techni. 
cal competence is, of course, demanded in formulating the 
complicated adjustments necessary for our complicated so. 
ciety. But technical power can thwart as well as promote 
necessary social invention. The times demand new methods 
adapted to new problems, the removal of what is obstruc- 
tive and wasteful in old principles or old applications. 
The Supreme Court is indispensable to the effective 
workings of our federal government. If it did not exist, 
we should have to create it. I know of no other peaceful 
method for making the adjustments necessary to a society 
like ours—for maintaining the equilibrium between state 
and federal power, for settling the eternal conflicts between 
liberty and authority—than through a court of great tradi- 
tions free from the tensions and temptations of party strife, 
detached from the fleeting interests of the moment. But 
because, inextricably, the Supreme Court is also an organ 
of statesmanship and the most powerful organ, it must 
have a seasoned understanding of affairs, the imagination 
to see the organic relations of society, above all, the hv- 
mility not to set up its own judgment against the con- 
scientious efforts of those whose primary duty it is to 
govern. So wise and temperate a scholar as the late Ernst 
Freund expressed this judgment after a lifetime’s study of 
our government: “It is unlikely that a legislature will 
otherwise than through inadvertence violate the most ob- 
vious and cardinal dictates of justice; gross miscarriages 
of justice are probably less frequent in legislation than they 
are in the judicial determination of controversies.”” And the 
Supreme Court itself has told us that “it must be remem- 
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bered that legislatures are ultimate guardians of the liber- 
ties and welfare of the people in quite as great a degree as 
the courts.” 

Unfortunately, the Supreme Court forgets at times to 
remember its own wisdom. In view of the tasks in hand, 
the price of judicial obscurantism is too great. Let me give 
two or three instances, reflecting controversies neither 
minor in character nor resurrected from the dim past, but 
dealing with the liveliest issues of our day. 

The reorganization of the St. Paul has implications far 
beyond the receivership even of an important railroad. In 
one form or another, whether through administrative 
action or legislation or voluntary arrangement, or a com- 
bination of these, we must contract the capital structures, 
certainly of some of the railroads. This process will entail 
the interplay of financial and moral considerations and will 
demand the best thought of our regulatory agencies. The 
recent decision of the Supreme Court in the St. Paul case 
thus affects railroad credit, the financial burdens incident 
to railroad consolidation, the effective powers of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to protect the public interest, 
and, not least, the standards of fiduciary obligation of in- 
vestment bankers. 

According to Mr. Justice Stone, the question before the 
Supreme Court was “whether the salutary provisions” of 
the Interstate Commerce Act can be avoided. Can “an is- 
sue of securities to defray excessive reorganization ex- 
penses” be withdrawn from the control of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission? The majority of the Court de- 
cided that by astuteness in the drafting of documents the 
bankers’ lawyers had deprived the Commission of power 
to enforce necessary public safeguards. As a result, the 
reorganization managers of the St. Paul secured for them- 
selves over a million dollars, and half a dozen New York 
law firms, an amount estimated by one of the managers to 
be between two-thirds of a million and a million. 
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The minority opinion, representing the views of Justice; 
Stone, Holmes, and Brandeis, characterizes the method; 
by which the bankers and lawyers were able to get thes 
fees without Commission regulation as a “failure to cop. 
form to those elementary standards of fairness and good 
conscience which equity may always demand.” The §. 
Paul reorganization plan was placed before the Commis. 
sion in order to obtain its approval of the securities to he 
issued. A majority of the Commission granted approval, 
but subject to the condition that testimony be taken as to 
the fairness of the fees, and subject to such order as the 
Commission might make on that point. As appears from 
Mr. Justice Stone’s statement of the facts, neither the 
bankers nor their lawyers disclosed an intention to take ad- 
vantage of the Commission’s approval in order later to deny 
the validity of the conditions attached to such permission. 

The formal party in these proceedings was the reor- 
ganized company, which the bankers “created and con- 
trolled.” They caused it to go before the federal district 
court which had charge of the receivership and which had 
ruled that the properties could not be transferred to the 
new company until the reorganization securities were ap- 
proved by the Commission. The bankers caused the new 
company to display the Commission’s order to the court, but 
withheld their plan “to repudiate the condition upon 
which the order was founded.” After the reorganization 
was thus consummated and nothing remained but settle- 
ment of the fees, the new company applied to the federal 
courts for immunity against the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s interference with private arrangement for 
such fees. The lower court said that the prior moves in the 
game constituted “a representation” that the new company 
“chad accepted the order and expected to comply with the 
condition.” This was the view adopted by the minority 
members of the Supreme Court. 

But the majority held that the Commission did not have 
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jurisdiction, since the fees were fixed by a “contract be- 
tween private persons to which the carrier was not a party.” 
Therefore, it was treated as though it were merely a con- 
tract between the reorganization managers, the commit- 
tees, and the stockholders. Mr. Justice Stone and his col- 
leagues felt that these were “technical distinctions” which 
“ought not to affect the authority of the Commission.” He 
dealt with realities. ““No one,” he wrote, “familiar with 
the financial and corporate history of this country could 
say, I think, that railroad credit and the marketability 
of railroad securities have not been profoundly affected, 
for long periods of time, if not continuously, by the numer- 
ous railroad reorganizations, in the course of which junior 
security holders have found it impossible to save more than 
a remnant of their investment, and that only by the assump- 
tion of a heavy burden of expense, too often the result of 
wasteful and extravagant methods of reorganization.” 

Proposed railroad consolidations will involve issues simi- 
lar to those in the St. Paul case. For instance, among the 
men who will guide the Eastern roads in these consolida- 
tions are lawyers and bankers who successfully denied that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission had jurisdiction over 
their St. Paul fees. Those fees will probably appear petty 
in amount when compared with the bankers’ and lawyers’ 
charges for consolidating the Eastern roads. If these should 
prove to be excessive, the losers will be the railroads, and 
thus the investors and the public. If the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission attempts to determine whether the 
charges are reasonable or not, its authority to do so may 
again be put in question. These methods for avoiding con- 
trol may also be employed in other phases of railroad af- 
fairs. In the past, the public has relied on the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to regulate the railroads in the 
public interest. That feeling of security is disturbed by the 
St. Paul decision. 

Foreigners are fond of calling this the land of para- 
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doxes. Our public finances certainly justify that character. 
zation. The richest country in the world has been the moy 
dilatory in balancing its budget and appears the most djs. 
tracted and embarrassed in its accomplishment. I venture 
to believe that a major explanation is the systematically 
inculcated hostility to the taxation of wealth. For a decade 
the press has sedulously repeated the Mellon doctrine that 
the immunity of the rich from taxation is a blessing for 
the poor. In times of prosperity taxes on bloated income; 
will discourage enterprise; in days of adversity there are 
no bloated incomes—such was the governing philosophy, 
It ought not to be too surprising that this deep-seated 
sentiment against the taxation of wealth should be shared 
by members of our Supreme Court. How easily private 
notions of economic or social policy are transmuted into 
constitutional dogma is amply proved by the United States 
Reports since the war. Enormous wealth has been with- 
drawn from the taxing power of the nation and the States 
on the gossamer claim that otherwise governmental instru- 
mentalities would be defeated. The history of taxation is, 
to no small extent, a battle of wits between skill in devising 
taxes and astuteness in evading them. By creating constitu- 
tional obstructions to safeguards against evasion, the Sv- 
preme Court has put the Constitution at the disposal of the 
evaders. A few years ago the Supreme Court sheltered 
great wealth by interposing the benevolent “due process” 
clause on behalf of rich donors who made gifts in anticipa- 
tion of tax measures especially designed for them. One 
might suppose the Supreme Court would at least be 
friendly to the effective enforcement of the inheritance 
tax. The social justification of that tax has become an ac- 
cepted postulate even of our individualistic society. But the 
other day the Court, again under the blessed versatility of 
“due process,” nullified the attempt of Congress, in re- 
sponse to the compelling experience of the Treasury De- 
partment, to prevent gross evasions of the inheritance tax. 
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From the original enactment of the estate tax law in 
) 1916, it was realized that a single tax on estates could be 
too easily avoided by well-timed and astute disposition of 
property before death. To check such practices, the Act 
of 1916 contained two safeguards. Gifts made “in con- 
templation of death,” and those in which the donor re- 
tained a joint interest during his lifetime, were taxed as 
part of his estate at death. But other means remained by 
which property might be withdrawn from the operation 
of the tax and yet remain within the effective control of 
the donor: he might, for example, place it in trust with a 
power of revocation or control reserved in himself. The 
possibility of escape by this device was materially reduced 
by legislation, which taxed gifts, by way of trust, tak- 
ing effect “in possession or enjoyment” at the time of the 
donor’s death. The courts threatened the effectiveness of 
much of this legislation by technical and sterile definitions 
of “possession or enjoyment,” and in 1931 Congress was 
forced to close a broad avenue of escape from the estate tax 
by making specific provision for the inclusion of property 
which is transferred on trust for another but from which 
the income is reserved for the donor during his life. 
Meanwhile, the tax authorities were beset by difficulties 
growing out of the vague phrase, “in contemplation of 
death.” In what degree the donor must have apprehended 
his end, and how to prove that apprehension, were ques- 
tions which made the collection of a tax precarious at best. 
The devil himself, the lawyers are fond of quoting, 
knoweth not the mind of man; and even if he did, the 
devil’s advocate might experience considerable difficulty in 
proving it to a court of law. Realizing that the limited 
omniscience of the taxing authorities was finding it impos- 
sible to isolate successfully those gifts that were made “in 
contemplation of death,” Congress in 1924 imposed a tax 
on all gifts, irrespective of date or motive, at rates equal to 
those under the estate tax. This general gift tax was upheld 
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by the Supreme Court. In addition, the tax on gifts made 
in contemplation of death was retained, giving the govern. 
ment a second string to its bow, although, of course, credit 
was allowed where a gift tax had already been paid on the 
transfer. 

The arm of the government was strengthened, more- 
over, by requiring the representatives of the estate to prove, 
where the gift was within two years of death, that it was 
not in contemplation thereof. But this shift of the burden 
of proof was of little value to the government in a contest 
against an elderly man of wealth contemplating death with 
one eye and the tax law with the other. The gift tax itself 
promised better results, but in 1926 it was repealed. (By 
the revenue Act of 1932 it has been restored. ) 

Congress was alive to the need of conserving the 
gain which the gift tax had made in the enforcement of 
the estate tax. Ten years’ experience in administering the 
revenue Acts had taught its lesson. Congress provided that 
gifts made within two years of death should be “deemed 
to have been made in contemplation of death,” and so 
might be assessed under the estate tax. “The inclusion of 
this provision,” reported the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House, “will prevent most of the evasion and is the 
only way in which it can be prevented.” This is the pro- 
vision which the Supreme Court declared unconstitutional. 
Again “due process” worked its charm on behalf of wealth. 

In thus setting at naught the considered effort of Con- 
gress to obtain a really effective tax on decedents’ estates, a 
majority of the Court found the provision arbitrary and 
unreasonable because it might apply to gifts made with no 
thought of death or taxes. “The young man in abounding 
health,” writes Mr. Justice Sutherland, “bereft of life by 
a stroke of lightning within two years after making a gift, 
is conclusively presumed to have acted under the induce- 
ment of the thought of death, equally with the old and 
ailing who already stands in the shadow of the inevitable.” 
The pity aroused by this affecting apparition of the benevo- 
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lent young plutocrat is somewhat mollified by the fact 
that if the property had not been given to kith and kin— 
gifts to charity being exempted—so shortly before the 
donor’s end, it would in all likelihood have passed by will 
and been taxed accordingly. 

The apparition fades completely before the picture 
drawn by Mr. Justice Stone in a dissenting opinion, in 
which he was joined by Mr. Justice Brandeis. (Mr. Justice 
Cardozo did not sit in the case.) This opinion reveals 
graphically by whom these gifts are made, and with what 
effect on the operation of the taxing system. Mr. Justice 
Stone analyzes one hundred and two cases in which the 
government and the decedent’s estate engaged in litigation 
over the question whether a gift had been made “in con- 
templation of death,” under the law as it existed before the 
1926 provision. He writes: 

“In twenty cases involving gifts of approximately 
$4,250,000, the government was successful. In three it 
was partially successful; and in seventy-eight involving 
gifts largely in excess of $120,000,000, it was unsuccess- 
ful. In another the jury disagreed. In fifty-six of the total 
of seventy-eight cases decided against the government, the 
gifts were made within two years of death. In this group 
of fifty-six donors, two were more than ninety years of age 
at the time of death; ten were between eighty and ninety; 
twenty-seven were between seventy and eighty; six were 
between sixty and seventy; six were between fifty and 
sixty; and only one was younger than fifty. There was one 
gift of $46,000,000 made within two months of death by 
a donor seventy-one years of age at death; one of $36,- 
790,000 made by a donor over eighty, who consulted a tax 
expert before making the gift; one of over $10,400,000 
made by a donor aged seventy-six, six months before death; 
and one by a donor aged seventy-five at death, in which the 
tax assessed was over $1,000,000. There was one other in 
excess of $2,000,000; five others largely in excess of 
$1,000,000; four others in excess of $500,000; thirteen 
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in excess of $250,000; and fourteen in excess of $100,009, 
The value of the gifts was not shown definitely in three 
cases; twelve involved gifts totaling less than $100,000, 
In the remaining twenty-two cases the gifts were made 
more than two years before the death of the donor.” 

This decision does not touch technical issues that are in 
the special province of learned judges. How taxes are 
evaded and how fine a net must be woven to keep big fish 
from escaping, what the experience of a decade of federal 
estates administration indicated and what means are 
adapted to prevent wholesale evasion—these are matters 
which tax administrators, members of the Ways and 
Means Committee, students of public finance, are as com- 
petent to understand as Mr. Justice Sutherland and his 
brethren. Is it not the plain truth that Mr. Justice Stone’s 
powerful opinion deals with actualities and demolishes the 
hollow fabric of unreality erected by the majority? And if 
it be the truth, the Supreme Court has its duty towards a 
balanced budget—it ought not to sanctify gross tax evasion 
or call the word-spinning by which it does so, the Constitu- 
tion. 

Finally, what of the Supreme Court’s attitude towards 
the most inclusive of all our problems, namely, how to sub- 
due our anarchic competitive economy to reason, how to 
correct the disharmonies between production and consump- 
tion? This issue was raised. last spring in the now famous 
Oklahoma Ice case. On the basis of watchful scrutiny of 
the actual operation of the ice industry in Oklahoma, the 
legislature of that State, acting upon the recommendation 
of its Corporation Commission, availed itself of a well- 
tested instrument of public control—the device of a cer- 
tificate of public convenience and necessity—to subject the 
ice business to a regulated instead of a wildcat economy. By 
this means, Oklahoma, within the limited area of the ice 
industry, endeavored to avoid excessive equipment and 
the demoralization of deflation and unemployment, and 
thereby promote stability. But the majority of the Court 
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struck down this very modest essay in regulated economy. 
It denied Oklahoma’s right to act upon its own experience, 
and, for a time at least, unbridled competition was given 
the sanction of the United States Constitution. 

Against such an attitude, Mr. Justice Brandeis raised his 
magistral voice. It is not hazardous prophecy to believe that 
Mr. Justice Brandeis’s opinion (concurred in by Mr. Jus- 
tice Stone, Mr. Justice Cardozo taking no part in the de- 
cision) merely anticipates history, even the history of 
future opinions of the Court. The closing observations of 
this memorable dissent deserve quotation: 

“To stay experimentation in things social and economic 
isa grave responsibility. Denial of the right to experiment 
may be fraught with serious consequences to the Nation. 
It is one of the happy incidents of the federal system that 
a single ccurageous State may, if its citizens choose, serve 
as a laboratory; and try novel social and economic experi- 
ments without risk to the rest of the country. This Court 
has the power to prevent an experiment. We may strike 
down the statute which embodies it on the ground that, in 
our opinion, the measure is arbitrary, capricious or unrea- 
sonable. We have power to do this, because the due process 
clause has been held by the Court applicable to matters of 
substantive law as well as to matters of procedure. But in 
the exercise of this high power, we must be ever on our 
guard, lest we erect our prejudices into legal principles. If 
we would guide by the light of reason, we must let our 
minds be bold.” 

The faith and enterprise which built this nation are 
unimpaired. Our intrinsic resources are greater than ever. 
We have also the unparalleled advantage of a fluid society. 
Under the guidance of a Supreme Court responsive to the 
potentialities of the Constitution to meet the needs of our 
society, it would now lie within our power to have an en- 
during diffusion of the goods of civilization to an extent 
never before attainable. 





CONVULSION IN THE PRICE 
STRUCTURE 


By J. M. CLARK 


HERE are many reasons why the present depres. 

sion is much more serious and more prolonged than 

others. But any explanation must give an impor- 

tant place to the fact that it was accompanied, 
deepened, and protracted by a tremendous and world-wide 
collapse in the structure of prices. It is a commonplace that 
what has happened is no physical injury to our productive 
resources, though it has done more harm than any physical 
injury this country could conceivably suffer. It is a paraly- 
sis of the motor nerves of industry. And these motor nerves 
are intimately bound up with the price system and the price 
structure. 

Business proceeds on a basis of expectations: expectations 
as to volume of sales, prices, costs of production, and ability 
to make collections. The whole structure is extended on a 
basis of credit—which is also debt, and represents an expec- 
tation that debts will be paid when due, and that the values 
of collateral will remain adequate. Hence the vital im- 
portance of confidence. Since business men have no infal- 
lible gifts of prophecy, their expectations are based largely 
on the assumption of an approximate continuance of past 
conditions in general, with some attempt to foresee particu- 
lar changes. To moderate changes, they can adjust them- 
selves; but a violent collapse of the whole structure, affect- 
ing different parts unequally, is more than they can handle. 
Debts and costs already incurred are “fixed”; many other 
costs resist adjustment; debtors who cannot pay make 
creditors who in turn cannot pay, and so on; while the col- 
lapse of collateral values cuts the ground from under the 
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extensions of credit that might tide it over the emergency. 
The structure of expectations is shattered: confidence is 
lost. When prices in general crumble, business is like an 
automobile before which the highway has suddenly come 
to an end. 

Three times in something over a hundred years, major 
wars have approximately doubled the average price level, 
and then left it to find its way downward again as best it 
could in the succeeding period of peace and reconstruction. 
The Napoleonic wars, our Civil War, and the World War 
have all had this effect. The decline following the Civil 
War was a prolonged affair, with some fluctuations, and it 
did not come to an end until 1896 or 1897. Then began an 
upward trend lasting until 1913, when the World War 
took command of the situation. 

The distinguishing feature of the deflation that followed 
the World War was the fact that it came in two jumps. 
The first was a precipitous drop beginning in May, 1920, 
lasting barely more than a year, carrying wholesale prices 
down from their high point of 246.7 per cent of the 1913 
level to 141 per cent. Then followed seven years of ap- 
proximate stability, with a slight upward trend until 1925, 
followed by a slight downward trend, growing a trifle 
steeper as signs of strain began to show themselves, until it 
culminated in the long downward slide which began in 
July of 1929 and has not yet reached an assured bottom. 
The work of post-war deflation should now be finished, if 
one can judge by the fact that wholesale prices are at pres- 
ent, and have been since September of 1931, slightly below 
the level prevailing when the World War broke out. But 
that, of course, does not tell us whether this level is normal 
for the new world conditions, or what the direction of the 
next movement will be. 

Such knowledge would call for a full understanding of 
the causes of price movements, and these are so complex 
that they may never be completely understood. When the 
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nations of the world are, for the most part, on a gold 
standard, the level of prices has elastic limits based on the 
supply of gold relative to the volume of trading it has to 
support, and to the extent to which the use of credit ma- 
chinery multiplies the amount of trading that can be done 
on a given gold basis. This last depends on a considerable 
number of things. Banking and the use of checks multiply 
very much the volume of transactions that can be carried 
on with a given basis in gold. There is a limit to this multi- 
plication at any given time and with any given banking 
system and set of commercial habits. Theoretically, the 
limit would be reached when depositors were checking 
against their accounts as fast as possible, passing them on so 
that they circulated with great rapidity, and when credit 
was extended by the banks so that the total of deposits was 
as large as was permitted by the legal reserve requirements, 
or as large as was judged safe by the responsible authorities. 
In practice, the reserve requirements have some elasticity, 
and so has the judgment of the controlling authorities, with 
the result that the limits of expansion are rather indefinite. 
But there is strong pressure up towards these limits, espe- 
cially at a time of business expansion. And one may well be 
skeptical of talk of gold being “sterilized,” at least in large 
quantities and for long periods. Between the high points of 
our business cycles the credit system is not extended to its 
full capacity. 

The rapidity with which bank deposits and cash change 
owners is another element in the amount of work that can 
be done on the basis of a given amount of gold. It is gov- 
erned by certain rather natural factors, on the average; but 
it can and does vary. For the man on a monthly salary, the 
routine does not change much. He pays his bills soon after 
his salary comes in, and keeps enough for his cash expenses 
to the end of the month. And this routine controls the 
rapidity of circulation of bank deposits so far as his personal 
portion of it is concerned. If prices are rising for anything 
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he buys with a speculative eye—General Motors or what 
not—he may be tempted to buy so much as to leave him- 
self short of funds; and then rapidity of circulation rises 
just that much. If prices are falling, he may hold off the 
market with ready cash, waiting for bargains instead of 
investing his funds as he would ordinarily do. Then ra- 
pidity of circulation slows down just that much. The same 
is true of businesses; and for this and other reasons, bank 
deposits regularly circulate more rapidly in times of active 
business, and more slowly in times of business decline. The 
average velocity is largely governed by these natural 
forces; but in disturbed times the fluctuations around that 
average can be substantial. 

All of this very sketchy picture is intended to give the 
idea of a system connected with gold, but by an elastic 
tether. If a country goes off the gold standard, then the 
tether becomes less like an elastic band and more like a 
fisherman’s line when he is playing a large and active fish. 
He may reel the fish in, usually slowly and laboriously; or 
the fish may run out line—frequently with an irresistible 
rush. To drop the figure, the supply of means of payment is 
maintained without much relation to the amount of gold 
in the country; the attempt to keep gold in the country is 
relaxed or temporarily abandoned; other countries acquire 
more gold and correspondingly greater possibility of ex- 
panding their means of payment. Thus a higher price level 
can be sustained than if all nations remain on the gold 
standard, unless the nations deliberately refrain from ex- 
panding their credit structure as much as conditions permit. 

If prices rose, and the nations subsequently went back to 
a gold standard, there would then be an increasing strain on 
the gold basis, and increasing difficulty in maintaining the 
existing volume of business at the existing price level, un- 
less the world’s supply of gold had greatly increased. There 
would be a tendency for prices to fall; and while this might 
be resisted in various ways, the resistance would encounter 
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increasing difficulties; and would be very likely to involve 
a stretching of the credit structure, relative to its gold base, 
beyond the point that could safely be maintained. 

The amount of gold a nation can keep is dependent on 
its balance of trade and indebtedness with other countries: 
and these balances, as is well known, have been disrupted 
by the sequel of the World War. If trade were wholly free, 
each country would naturally keep about the amount of gold 
it needs to maintain its price structure in a “normal” re- 
lation to those of other countries. But trade has not been 
free. Nations have had huge debts to pay which did not 
represent capital invested in increasing their national pro- 
ductive power, and the creditors have placed barriers in the 
way of taking payment in the form of goods. Thus it has 
been made abnormally difficult, if not impossible, for the 
debtor nations to keep their needed supplies of gold. In the 
case of the United States, the chief war creditor country, 
international balances have been maintained only by lend- 
ing back to the debtor countries, and to others, amounts 
even greater than we were scheduled to receive on debt 
payments. We continued to sell more than we bought—a 
condition necessary to our customary scheme of prosperity 
—but only by lending other countries the funds with which 
payment was made. This process stopped suddenly in 1929; 
and any new modus vivendi among the nations will have to 
be on a different basis. 

When the first post-war deflation came to an end, the 
world was in large part still off the gold standard, thus 
making it natural for prices to be maintained above the pre- 
war level. During the period of approximate stability that 
followed, nation after nation resumed its connection with 
gold. But many adopted not a literal gold standard but in- 
stead a “gold-exchange” standard. This meant that they 
did not establish redemption of their currencies in gold at 
home, but in drafts on balances redeemable in gold in other 
countries. Thus the gold in these other countries was doing 
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double or triple duty; and was subject to the likelihood of 
demands of an unusually disturbing character. The system 
economized gold, and enabled a high price structure to be 
supported on a limited gold foundation, badly distributed 
among the nations. But this was done at a corresponding 
risk. 

This did not settle the difficulties of the debtor nations; 
and some of them were eventually driven into what 
amounted to forced sales of export goods. And these were 
probably the precipitating cause of the collapse in the world 
price structure, already stretched beyond the safety point. 
Along with this or following it came a condition in which 
important countries had outstanding a volume of short- 
time international debt which was large enough, if called 
in, to strip them of their entire gold supplies. And this was 
the precipitating cause of the second great abandonment of 
the gold basis of currencies, occurring in the midst of the 
present depression. 

So much for the causes of the collapse—a very incom- 
plete account. What of the results? 

Such disturbances make of the monetary unit a dis- 
honest standard and a disrupting influence in economic life. 
And this is all the more true at this time, because the recent 
upheavals have brought with them, or at least have been 
accompanied by, discrepancies in the movements of differ- 
ent groups of prices which are larger than anything of the 
sort of which there is definite record. Farm products and 
other goods, raw materials and finished products, goods for 
consumption and goods for capital equipment, wholesale 
prices and retail costs of living—all have moved differ- 
ently. The result has been to cripple the farmer, reduce 
consumers’ general buying power, make impossible the 
marketing of full capacity output by industry at large, and 
impose an additional price handicap on any plant extensions 
that might possibly have been made in the face of the 
other unfavorable conditions. 
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Industry is not necessarily ruined by any or all change, 
in general prices. An increase acts as a stimulus; and the ex. 
perience of the years 1925 to 1929 showed that a slow and 
moderate decline was not inconsistent with a tremendoy; 
burst of prosperity. But any sharp decline, especially when 
accompanied by large discrepancies in the movements of 
different parts of the structure, is at best a retarding force 
and at worst a paralyzing one. 

Prices have more than one kind of movement. There are 
fairly regular cycles of expansion and contraction in gen- 
eral business, which come, on the average, about three to 
every decade in this country; and these are accompanied by 
moderate wave-like fluctuation, showing almost exclusively 
in wholesale prices. These cyclical price waves are a regular 
part of the picture of causes and effects which are respon- 
sible for these shorter business cycles. They show them- 
selves through the longer trends of prices, so that a moder- 
ate general trend upward will be interrupted by downward 
movements marking the contraction periods of business 
cycles, and a slow general trend downward will be similarly 
interrupted by upward movements during a period of 
cyclical expansion. But the longer and larger trends also 
have their effect on the shorter cycles. When the general 
trend is downward, expansion is shorter and contraction 
lasts longer, and vice versa. In the disastrous prolonging of 
the present depression, we may see an effect, among other 
things, of the fact that it came at a time when the world’s 
price structure was under great strain, and ready to take a 
tremendous downward plunge. 

More specifically, one great and basic effect has been a 
great increase in the real burden of debts—bonds of corpora- 
tions, debts of foreign countries to us, and debts of our farm- 
ers on mortgages incurred at the high prices formerly pre- 
vailing. Ordinarily, when a man pays off part of his debt, 
the debt is reduced. But with prices tumbling he may pay 
off part of his debt, and still owe more than before in terms 
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of the goods he must produce and sell to make further pay- 
ments. The dollar has become dishonest. 

Wholesale prices, as usual, fell much faster and farther 
than retail prices. The movement was so great that ulti- 
mately retail prices followed in a substantial decline; but 
while wholesale prices have gone below the pre-war level, 
costs of living are still substantially above it—they were 
35.7 per cent above in June, 1932. Foods have gone much 
lower than that, but other things keep the average up. This 
meant that manufacturers lost money, while the personal 
incomes they distributed out of their gross earnings were 
not enough to buy the usual amount of goods at retail. And 
the merchants, instead of profiting by the increased spread 
between wholesale and retail prices, failed to benefit from 
it, partly because it was matched by a falling-off in sales, 
while their expenses were more or less rigid, and partly 
because they were trying to sell goods they had bought at 
the former higher price levels. Such discrepancies in price 
movements regularly come as a part of our periodic busi- 
ness cycles, but this time they have been multiplied out of 
all proportion to their usual magnitude. 

President Hoover’s efforts towards maintenance of wage 
rates were doomed to defeat from the start, but if they had 
succeeded, they would probably have done more harm than 
good. When industry cannot afford to hire a normal quota 
of workers, the situation is hardly helped if wages actually 
rise in terms of commodity values; and this is, of course, 
what stable dollar wages mean when prices are tumbling. 
The same difficulty arises, in less degree, in our ordinary 
business cycles. Wage-earners resist wage deflation—and 
quite naturally. They have fought hard to bring wages up 
to the level they have reached; and if a depression forces 
them down again, they feel that the ground gained has 
been lost, and the fighting is all to do over again. 

And if one argues that stable money wages are really 
rising wages when prices are falling, one is trapped in a 
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dilemma arising from the fact that costs of living do no 
fall as much as wholesale prices. If money wages are cy; 
only as much as costs of living have fallen, that will not 
help the manufacturer materially in the ordinary busines 
cycle, in which costs of living hardly move at all. To re. 
lieve the manufacturers’ difficulties wages must go down 
commensurately with the larger drop in wholesale prices, 
and this means a real wage-cut for the workers which 
nothing can disguise. Money wages would then fall much 
more than costs of living. If the dollar were honest—that 
is, stable in value—this difficulty would not arise; but a 
it is, it is a serious handicap to reasonable adjustments. 
Rising and falling prices seriously pervert the function 
which profit and loss perform in our industrial system. 
They should properly serve to guide the flow of productive 
resources into those fields of production where the greatest 
opportunities lie, and away from fields which are over- 
developed. They also stimulate the most efficient enter- 
prises to expand, and the least efficient to contract—which 
is as it should be. All this operates through the very simple 
fact that businesses that are making profits take that as a 
signal to expand, while those which are making losses take 
that as a signa] to contract. But if all industries are making 
profits, not because each is more efficient than the others 
and not because each is relatively underdeveloped as com- 
pared with the others, but simply because prices in general 
are rising—or, in other words, because the length of the 
dollar yardstick is changing—then the signal loses its 
proper meaning. And if they all expand, they are not bring- 
ing about a better adjustment of our productive forces, but 
are precipitating an indiscriminate expansion which lacks 
a sound economic basis, and is bound to lead to a reaction. 
And the reverse is true when prices in general are falling. 
Another way to put it is that when prices are rising, pro- 
duction is stimulated, just as if goods were more valuable 
at such times; and when prices are falling, production is 
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contracted, just as if goods were less valuable at such times. 
But goods are not less valuable in human terms when prices 
have taken a tumble that results in curtailed production. 
They are more valuable in human terms, because people 
are really suffering for lack of adequate food, clothing, and 
comforts. If our dollar yardstick measured human values, 
it would put a premium on more production at such times, 
instead of a discount. In the same way, goods are not more 
valuable in human terms when rising prices have stimu- 
lated a burst of prosperity; they are less valuable, because 
we are nearer to having all we need. If the dollar were 
measuring human values, it would put less premium on 
further production at such times rather than more. So long 
as the system of private enterprise endures, large or rapid 
changes in the general level of prices will have this per- 
verted effect; and the only remedy suggested is to adopt 
means to stabilize the value of the money yardstick. It re- 
mains to be seen whether this is possible, or to what extent 
it is possible. It is certainly not a simple or an easy task. 

These things are the result of disproportions that regu- 
larly come about in any considerable movement of the price 
level. This present collapse has been accompanied by other 
disproportions between the movements of different groups 
of goods. To understand their consequences fully we should 
have to go back to the World War and its after-effects; for 
this is only the latest chapter in a story that includes the 
shutting off of Russian grain supplies, the enormous stimu- 
lus to agriculture in this country and elsewhere among 
neutral countries during the war, subsequent increases in 
productivity in the face of an inelastic demand, something 
like forced dumping of agricultural products by certain 
debtor countries, and many other factors, technical and 
commercial. 

For a century before the World War industrial products 
had been becoming cheaper relative to agricultural prod- 
ucts. Such indexes as can be constructed going back to the 
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beginning of the nineteenth century show prices of agri. 
cultural products unchanged in 1913, while prices of othe 
products had fallen 50 per cent. More adequate indexe; 
going back shorter periods show that this trend was going 
on in the decades preceding the World War. Economis; 
would have called it a natural tendency in view of the “lay 
of diminishing returns” in agriculture, and of the difficulty 
of counteracting it by mechanical improvements equivalent 
in their effect to those taking place in other fields. Since the 
war, this tendency has been reversed. One index shows 
prices of raw products of American farms to have los 
ground, relative to all other products, by about 30 per cent, 
and the Department of Agriculture indexes of prices re- 
ceived by farmers in October, 1931, stood at 68 per cent of 
1913, while their index of prices paid by farmers stood at 
126 per cent. 

During the war, prices of agricultural products lagged 
at first and then, in 1917-19, outstripped those of other 
products. The first post-war deflation turned this gain into a 
heavy loss. During the period of post-war stability, mecha- 
nization made remarkable strides in American agricul- 
ture, resulting in an increase in product per worker which 
approximately kept pace with that taking place in manv- 
facturing. And the price handicap laid upon agriculture 
was diminishing, until in 1929 the pre-war relationship be- 
tween raw farm products and other products had been 
momentarily restored, only to give way again in the ensuing 
depression as the prices of farm products fell far more than 
other prices. This disproportion is one of the most serious 
phases of the present price collapse, and one which cannot 
be cured by any policy of general price restoration. 

There are other disproportions which will probably take 
some ironing out before industrial stability is reached. The 
heaviest decline in prices has fallen upon industrial raw 
materials, while wages have not yet fallen as much as 
wholesale prices, and goods destined for capital equipment 
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have fallen distinctly less than other things—in other 
words, they have risen in relative value. It might be in- 
ferred that the producers of these things have been better 
able to restrict output and resist price deflation than pro- 
ducers in general; and in doing so they have imposed a 
handicap on capital expenditures, which are just the thing 
it is most vital to stimulate if business activity is to be 
resumed. 

Another division of industry which is out of step con- 
sists of our public utilities, including the railroads. Their 
rates are relatively rigid, and are protected by the courts 
against governmental reductions which would prevent 
them from earning a “fair return” on the “fair value” of 
their properties. Business cannot easily stand railroad rates 
at their present level, let alone a level which would make 
the roads profitable at a time when the prices of everything 
else have tumbled so disastrously. We are only beginning 
to grapple with the idea that it will be healthier for busi- 
ness if these public utility charges move in harmony with 
other prices. This idea carries the fairly obvious corollary 
that if the companies are still to earn their “fair return” 
on an average, they must be permitted to earn something 
more in the prosperous years, under safeguards ensuring 
that the excess will be treated as an offset to lean earnings 
in time of depression. 

Another and even more important class of claims against 
our national income, which displays a still more serious and 
baffling rigidity, is the cost of government. Government 
and public utilities together are now absorbing an abnormal 
and appallingly large proportion of our shrunken total of 
resources. A price system, important parts of which are 
rigid, while other parts move freely, is peculiarly unsuited 
to meeting the strains of a time like the present. 

What is to be the outcome? Those who are fixing their 
minds on the immediate something which may lift us out 
of the depths of this depression look towards measures of 
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expansion calculated to raise prices; and quite logically, 
moderate rise in general prices would give business just the 
upward push that is needed to free it from the vicioy 
circle in which it is now caught, in which production cap. 
not go on because people cannot buy, and people cannot 
buy because they are out of work, and they are out of work 
because production is not going on. To break loose from 
this circle, someone must expand production for a demand 
that is not yet in the market, or someone must buy good; 
with funds he has not received as income from current 
productive services. Towards the first of these necessary 
conditions, a small rise in prices might work wonders. To 
bring it about, the second condition is probably necessary; 
which means that purchases of goods must expand out of 
funds derived from unused savings or from credit or cur- 
rency expansion. Be it noted that mere expansion as such 
may not automatically bring about an increase of purchas- 
ing; it must be of a sort that puts added funds in hands 
that will use them to buy goods. 

For the proposal to force prices back to the level of 
1926 there is little to be said. Neither a small nor a large 
rise in prices would cure the injustices brought about by the 
present slump—nothing can do that. And probably no one 
nation could deliberately bring about a large increase in its 
price level unless it simply devalued its currency, while 
there is some doubt whether even that could be counted on 
to produce the desired result under existing conditions. If 
world-wide expansionist policies succeeded in undoing the 
whole of the recent drop, we should have a price structure 
under which any attempt at a general return to the gold 
standard would almost certainly again put cracking strains 
on financial and credit systems. It would be inviting an- 
other collapse, which God forbid. 

Whatever the outcome, we shall probably not again have 
in the near future another great price revolution; unless 
we have another World War. But with most of the world 
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off the gold standard there will still be much instability in 
different countries, and between countries; especially if 
their balances of trade and indebtedness remain in the pres- 
ent abnormal and intolerable condition. What is needed 
isa closer approach to parity between the currencies of the 
world; and a reasonable prospect of fairly stable general 
price levels. Towards these ends there appear to be two 
possible routes. One is the restoration of the gold basis. The 
other is the more difficult and uncertain enterprise of an 
internationally “managed currency.” The latter, if ideally 
successful, could do more towards general price stabiliza- 
tion; but it might easily fail to do as much, and it would 
still leave room for instability of the exchanges between 
nations. 

The gold basis, on the other hand, would stabilize the 
international exchanges, and under favorable conditions 
would mean a considerable step towards less instability in 
general price levels. It is the simpler step and, judging by 
the programme of the coming World Economic Confer- 
ence, it is the one towards which the efforts of the nations 
are most likely to be directed. But it calls for important and 
difficult changes, if it is to be successfully accomplished. 
To make the gold basis reasonably safe and stable, it will 
be necessary to eliminate vicious burdens of international 
debt, and to free the international movement of goods from 
its most confining barriers. These also are on the pro- 
gramme of the World Economic Conference, and success- 
ful action on them is of the most vital importance, in the 
interest of the United States no less than other nations. 

The disproportions between different parts of the price 
structure will remain, especially those which have led to 
our recent and current attempts at valorization of farm 
products, which, so far, have not met with success. Valori- 
zation is a dangerous tool to play with, especially for a 
nation which has not a secure monopoly of the products in 
question. Measures may be devised which will work as 
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forms of emergency relief; but the danger that we may 
become permanently dependent on them should give 
pause. 

It is probably better to adjust past debts than to tinker 
with limitations of future production. The former meas. 
ure may do violence to our preconceptions in favor of the 
inviolability of contracts; but those preconceptions are 
essentially based on one false assumption: that the dollar 
is stable. And contracts are not, in fact, so inviolate as we 
sometimes like to think. Nations can refuse to pay; cor- 
porations can adjust through equity procedures. It is mainly 
the owner of mortgaged land who lacks relief; and to 
grant it to him might be viewed as rectifying a discrimina- 
tion produced by our heterogeneous system of credit. 

With reasonable stability of the world’s currencies and 
of international economic relations, we may then be ina 
position to look farther ahead and give serious examina- 
tion to measures for reducing or eliminating at least the 
larger movements of price levels in the future. If this can 
be done, we shall have money which will serve its purpose 
of facilitating trade and industry, instead of alternately 
stimulating and paralyzing them. 

This alone will not bring perfect stabilization of indus- 
try. Some of the underlying causes of business cycles will 
remain. And it may be further true that over a longer 
period the progress of our per capita power to produce 
goods is going ahead faster than our very haphazard ma- 
chinery for seeing to it that this power is used as it should 
be, to produce more goods and more distributed leisure, and 
not to throw workers out of their jobs. But any effective 
treatment of these problems will take time; and while we 
are grappling with them, we shall need a more stable 
monetary and price structure, and shall need it very badly. 





THREE POEMS 
By LINCOLN FITZELL 
CIRCUS 


O spirit while it lives is broken. 

The lion in the narrow straw 
Crouches, for a thought unspoken 
The gathered steel and spring of awe. 


Clowns advance into their places, 

The red cat snarls in naked wrath, 
A young horse startles in its paces, 
A jester doubles in a laugh. 


From this dark tent men are departing 
Whom no spirit shall rejoice, 

Who will sleep and without starting, 
Who never hear the lion’s voice. 


JEST 


ACH man, however great, has his defense, 
Whether it be pride, humility or sense, 
Or, perhaps, only kingly arrogance, 
Each man, who wears his coat against the world, 
Walks naked in the cold. 


I knew a man who had a mortal look, 

As though in conversation with himself he shook 
Lest someone read unkindly in the book 

Of his deep thought, and so he found 

A privacy in looking on the ground. 
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ANTHOLOGY 


HAUCER obeys a country brook, 
Marlowe, a prairie fire, 
In daisy-lawn hides Fletcher’s crook, 
Oak leaves crown Jonson’s lyre; 
But Shakespeare is road-common dust, 
Grave-wounds of kings or army-rust. 


Spenser blows shrill in reedy marsh, 
Milton’s spear-light frames heaven, 
Blake, on wild mountains pealing harsh, 
Breaks eagles out of Eden; 

But Shakespeare is town-fooling grass 
Feet caper on and lovers press. 


Burns wakes like dawn the highland thrush, 
Byron, the gull-lost ocean, 

Keats trills from nightingales’ bough hush, 
Shelley from skylarks’ motion, 

But Shakespeare, bronzed sun-cock of morn, 
Crows sleep from eyes till earth is born. 





NOTES ON NORTH SEA 
ARCHITECTURE 


By LEWIS MUMFORD 


HamBurce. I came here to look at the new workers’ hous- 
ing and to inspect the first of the zoos without cages. But 
my feet took charge of the expedition and kept leading me 
to the water front, where the great loading cranes stood out 
against the docks like the skeletons of dinosaurs with their 
heads lifted, and the squat round-nosed boats, such as one 
sees in the seventeenth-century Dutch paintings, nuzzled 
against the wharves. The apparatus of the port itself is 
magnificent; but behind the water front stand rows of 
dingy buildings and garish shop fronts and tawdry cafés, 
partly done over in a pasteboard modernism, a quarter 
whose mean facilities for either “living” or enjoyment con- 
trast with the spaciousness and order of the new workers’ 
housing communities (Siedlumgen). Hamburg is such a 
mixture of the old and the new, the good and the bad, the 
excellent and the disreputable, as only the tide could wash 
in. Though the nineteenth century has left deeper scars on 
its streets than it has in the sister cities of Bremen and Lii- 
beck, it is a good place to begin one’s observation of the 
new architecture; for it is partly out of the striving chaos 
of towns like Hamburg that the new order has come. 

My own first glimpse of modern architecture in Ger- 
many was in the old Town Hall of Bremen: the front of 
this, done in the early seventeenth century, bears as much 
glass as the latest design of the German architect Gropius 
or van der Rohe. Hamburg itself confirms this impression 
in its timbered burgher houses, still standing above the 
canals in the old quarters, with their casement windows 
carried across the whole front and flush with the facade— 
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a preliminary tryout in wood of modern steel construction, 
How clean and direct those old builders were! How naty. 
rally one’s mind jumps from them past all the modes and 
conventions and affectations of the intervening centuries to 
the new builders who have done the new workers’ housing 
quarters. 

There is, I find, a typical north coast architecture, which 
stretches with minor regional variations from Rotterdam 
to Litbeck and even to Stockholm: at each great stage in 
civilization, the same wave ripples over the marshlands and 
the polders and the estuaries along the shores of the North 
Sea. From its beginnings, the chief material of this archi- 
tecture has been brick; and its forms are as spare and rigor- 
ous as those worked out through the machine. Indeed, the 
cast of mind and sensibility favorable to the development 
of the machine have flourished most particularly in this 
regional culture. Was it not the mediaeval ancestors of 
these very north coast merchants, builders, and technicians 
who constructed the famous clock at Liibeck, who erected 
labor-saving cranes to handle goods on the water front, who 
helped perfect the art of printing, who built windmills and 
watermills to grind the grains and the spices their trading 
vessels brought home, who redeemed the salt marshes and 
pushed back the sea, who, in short, long before James Watt, 
ushered in the machine age? 

Small wonder, then, that I—devoting myself on this 
journey to a study of modern architecture and technics— 
should find myself immediately at home here in the me- 
diaeval past; and small wonder, either, that German 
engineers, familiarizing themselves with the aesthetic 
excellences of the machine, should include in their books 
devoted to dynamos and power plants and factories and 
locomotives, pictures of the great mediaeval churches of 
Liibeck, destitute, like the machine, of the vanities of ex- 
ternal ornament. For three centuries architecture was in the 
service of luxury; now, once again, it is stripped for action. 
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What strikes one repeatedly is the naturalness, the inevita- 
bility, of the new forms, with their emphasis upon voids 
rather than solids, with their accentuation of the horizontal 
lines, with their return to the flat roof. This architecture 
has been loosely referred to as the International Style; but 
so, for that matter, were Gothic, Renaissance, and Neo- 
classic, and this does not really distinguish it. It would be 
more correct to call it the vernacular of the machine; and 
its mark is the pleasure that the architects take in fulfilling 
new purposes and new functions in forms freshly adapted 
to them. This architecture is not, however, a pure creature 
of the machine, as is implied in Le Corbusier’s original 
description of the dwelling house as a “machine for habita- 
tion”: it is rather dependent upon the same mode of think- 
ing—rational, co-operative, practical, non-invidious—that 
has given us the chief monuments of science and tech- 
nology. The clean surfaces, the absence of extraneous orna- 
ment, the bright colors, the co-operative harmony of the 
parts, the emphasis upon the form of the community rather 
than the individual building—these qualities are not alto- 
gether peculiar to the machine. They spring, rather, out of 
a human need for a simplified and well-integrated back- 
ground, simple, visisly simple, in proportion as our life 
itself has become more involved, invisible, and complicated. 

Is the new architecture a fundamental style or a con- 
vention? If it were only a convention, it would be on a par, 
let us say, with Georgian architecture: an agreement to use 
concrete or stucco, machine-made finishes and articles, and 
to do without ornament—precisely as Georgian architec- 
ture restricted itself to classic orders and Palladian motifs. 
But a fundamental style arises not out of the conscious 
agreement of architects and patrons but out of the essential 
ways of working and thinking and living that characterize 
an age. There is, in the very conception of style, the impli- 
cation of a movement that is inevitable, or that can be 
avoided only at the cost of being outside the important 
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currents of a civilization. The architecture of the nine. 
teenth century, with its concern for historical precedents, 
for ornament and show, for progressive refinements o{ 
dead forms, was the mirror of the life, at once pretentioys 
and self-seeking and comfortable, that the middle classes 
had chosen to live. The war and the period of inflation 
taught the peoples of Europe, above all the Germans, , 
lesson in social realities. Life was precarious, one’s money 
vanished overnight, one’s possessions were burdens, one’s 
individual ego had no means of sustaining its aloof pride 
once the social structure itself, which one had hitherto 
taken for granted, was ruined. ‘Out of a defiant humility 
the new virtues arose: co-operation, anonymity, unpreten- 
tiousness, objectivity, in short, die neue Sachlichkeit—the 
new factualism. As for real wealth, the sources of it are 
not factories or banks but sunlight, gardens, playgrounds, 
and healthy bodies. 

The architecture of profits and power, the architecture 
of immense awkward villas and the Bismarckian monv- 
ments, was the memento of an impossible past. Emerson’s 
advice to save on the low levels and spend on the high ones 
became the mark of the new architecture. Or was it Rus- 
kin’s advice that was heeded? —the advice he gave to the 
English business men, to spend nothing on display in their 
cities until they had provided undefiled air and pure water 
and a good stretch of green to circle their endless bleak 
streets. The issue between the old and the new has not yet, 
of course, been completely clarified; for by the simple 
process of knocking off mouldings and cornices, working in 
standardized materials, and eschewing ornament it is easy 
even for an old-fashioned architect to affect the manners 
of the new architecture. For that matter, some of the rea! 
exponents of the new style have, on occasion, merely copied 
its external characteristics. Thus one of the best of them in 
Hamburg has done over an old residence to become the 
home of the New Art Circle. Instead of concentrating on 
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the interior, he has created an outward effect of “modern” 
architecture by doing over the facade: but unfortunately 
the new front has no real relation with what lies behind it. 
Like the cheap café fronts, it is a mere imitation of the 
modern. On the other hand, another Hamburg architect, 
Dr. Schumacher, whose traditional work, like the Trade 
Corporation House (Gewerbehaus) of 1912, was so sound, 
has steadily grown and developed during the post-war 
years; and some of the latest of his school buildings re- 
fect the profound re-orientation of life that has occurred. 
So do Karl Schneider’s apartment houses. 

One can put the broad difference simply: the old archi- 
' tecture was concerned with the facade and what it shows, 
while the new emphasizes the window—what it sees and 
what it discloses. In the new schools, for example, the stairs 
are often set against the exterior, framed in a great panel of 
glass, and the only ornament is the silhouetted figure of the 
pupils walking up and down, a sort of vertical frieze. 
Again, the emphasis upon the fullest use of glass and upon 
the orientation for maximum sunlight of all buildings used 
for living, leads to the constant employment of plants and 
flowers and open greens: behind the broad glass windows of 
the best new workers’ houses plants flourish visibly through 
the winter. And except where dire municipal poverty has 
curbed the necessary planting, the apartment houses are set 
in the midst of spacious gardens. To emphasize the rigor of 
the architectural treatment and to forget how this is modi- 
fied by the sunlight and the shrubbery is to give a false view 
of this new architecture. It is no idle symbol that the great 
prophetic monument of the new pioneers in architecture, 
the old Crystal Palace in London, was designed by Joseph 
Paxton, known otherwise as a builder of glass hothouses 
and conservatories. Glass, steel, concrete—yes, but pri- 
marily not in exhibition of mechanical skill or of machine 
standards: they exist, as Paxton’s hothouses did, to provide 
a more adequate environment for living things. 
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These new buildings, with their plain surfaces, their 
austere forms, and their pervasive light emphasize the rl. 
of the people who use them. The background no longe; 
dominates, no longer cares to dominate. Just as in sport the 
aim in clothes is to leave the body free, so in architecture 
the aim of the new building is to leave the function to be 
performed in it free, not to cumber it with embarrassing de- 
mands upon eye and mind. For those who grasp this inten- 
tion and accept its logic, the effect is exhilarating. 
BERLIN. Living with a friend in the suburb of Wilmers- 
dorf, in a spacious cottage surrounded by a garden whos 
every inch is bursting, despite the raw May days, with bud; 
and blossoms, I seem to have spent most of my time in Ber- 
lin riding on subway and elevated trains. It is not a bad way 
to know a big city; perhaps it is the best way. For subway: 
are the final product of metropolitan civilization; and 
while in function they represent an unparalleled waste of 
time and energy and vitality, in form they carry the tech- 
nical virtues of the big city to a point even higher than the 
American skyscraper. Even in its earlier monuments, Ger- 
man engineering is a delight. During the Art Nouveau 
period of the Nineteen-hundreds the very curves of the 
supports for the elevateds were the chief justification of 
the wavy lines that the disciples of such designers as Bing, 
Lalique, and Van de Velde were carrying into furniture 
and wall paper and jewelry, where they did not particularly 
belong. Before the war, rapid transit in Berlin was, as in 
other great cities, an instrument of realty speculation; in- 
deed, I am informed that one of the subways was financed 
by a company that held the outlying land and wished to 
bring it into the market and raise its increment. But during 
the inflation period, the municipality very wisely bought 
land by the wholesale when prices were low; and it now 
holds a third of its very large municipal territory; so that, 
by co-ordinating subway building and land development 
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and community planning and housing, it can control its 
physical destiny, without being a prey to the land gambler 
or the speculative builder. 

The new subways, like the Nord-Siid Bahn, designed by 
a Swede, the late Professor Alfred Grenander, are as good 
as the new Berlin housing in Zehlendorf and Siemensstadt 
—and that is saying much. Zehlendorf, in addition to fine 
rows of houses, has the great charm of the natural North 
Prussian landscape, a sandy waste covered by pine woods; 
and the pines of the municipal forest not merely reach the 
doors of the community but mingle with the new houses. A 
hedge of forsythias in full bloom, a row of leafing white 
birches, the clear lemons and blues of the apartment 
facades, and the dark crown of the pine woods—that is a 
sight to make one’s breath quicken. Here is genuine modern 
architecture in all its dimensions, different from the mod- 
ernistic facades on the Kurfiirstendamm, different, too, 
from the fussy self-conscious villas of the richer suburbs. 

When one looks around at the middle class quarters in 
the old parts of the town one does not wonder that To Let 
and For Sale signs are visible all over. It is not merely that 
the middle class itself is melting away; what is more im- 
portant is that in their new poverty many of them are ex- 
changing their pretentious dinginess for the elegance and 
spaciousness and commodiousness of the new working class 
quarters. What a terrible hole the Berlin of Bismarck and 
Wilhelm the Second must have been: flatulent pseudo- 
Parisian tenements built around courts three deep, even in 
the better sections: dark musty flats, none the better because 
a leering cupid or a classic goddess was contorted over the 
entrance. Imperial Berlin after 1870 was as dreary as 
Chicago and Manchester; its population was nearly as 
badly housed as New York’s. Is it possible that there are 
people who long for the return of erectile moustaches and 
pompous strutting and disorderly facades and the emblems 
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of greed and waste that arise out of the unregulated display 
of “free business enterprise”? It is a wonderful thought: 
and I remember with a new respect William Morris’s de. 
scription in “News from Nowhere” of the eagerness with 
which some of his utopians read the sordid novels of the 
Victorian period and thought about the miseries of Capital- 
ism as the “good old days.” Imperial Berlin was a sham; 
whereas the Berlin of the Social Democrats, with its spa- 
cious housing and its new parks, already thickly planted in 
a way to shame our American municipalities, and its vag 
popular recreation grounds, is perhaps the most spacious 
and tolerable metropolis in the world, at all events from the 
point of view of the common man. 

The new Germany, in the midst of the starvation, the 
depression, the uncertainties and disorders of the post-war 
period, was in fact a richer place than it had been before 
the war, because it had at last a standard of value which 
directed its energy and enterprise towards vital, durable 
goods: sunlight, gardens, swimming pools, schools, houses. 
There were no rusting automobiles lying in dump heaps or 
dotting the country pastures in Germany; there were no 
skeleton subdivisions to blight the countryside and raise the 
municipal taxes. Overnight, the Germans began to make 
their congested cities open and livable, even as they kept 
their country districts free from the invasion of the metro- 
politan slums that are crawling out along the highways of 
America and England from every town, big and small. 
Despite the terrible damage done by wholesale and badly 
planned industrial exploitation during the fifty years before 
the war, the German cities had been rapidly retrieving their 
mistakes before the collapse of 1930 brought prematurely 
to a halt the development that had been undertaken with 
such intelligence and spiritual energy six years before. 
Furthermore, it was in the areas of big industry, like the 
Ruhr, under the leadership of Dr. Robert Schmidt, that 
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the planning was most comprehensive and far-sighted. 
Here, rather than in backward Russia or “advanced” 
America one had a glimpse of what the new world might 
be once class distinctions and pecuniary values were sup- 
planted by a functional economy. Looking at this gay and 
disciplined architecture, one wanted more; and one could 
face not merely with confidence but with eagerness the 
further development of such a machine civilization. 

FroM A RAILROAD TRAIN. My friend B. warned me not to 
fall asleep while going through Thuringia, and she was 
right: in village after village the churches give a repeated 
demonstration, with their beet-top spires that vary only 
slightly in proportion, of the beauty of a stable pattern with 
only minor architectural variations. Professor Rhys Car- 
penter has used this fact, mistakenly I think, to justify the 
copying to-day of architectural elements developed in the 
past; for he has demonstrated that the use of well-known 
and recognizable forms is a definite help in creating a 
sensitive aesthetic response to them. If the principle does 
not justify eclecticism, it surely applies within the particu- 
lar form of a culture. Each culture does create its own 
vocabulary and its own mode of expression. And so far 
from the effects of one culture carrying over into another, 
just the opposite perhaps is true: training in Greek archi- 
tecture, for example, causes one to look for balance and 
repetition and to experience a disappointment in mediaeval 
buildings; just as an indiscriminate liking for all the his- 
toric forms of the past keeps one from appreciating the 
essential restrictions of a healthy living culture. This is the 
answer to those who find in the architecture of Oud, Gro- 
pius, Le Corbusier, and their school simply imitation and 
monotony. Only when the architect and the spectator both 
work within a common pattern can one create, and the 
other appreciate, those variations and subtleties which are 
essential to full aesthetic expression. 
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In Thuringia it is the church spire that conforms ,, 
emphatically to pattern: in Bavaria, it is the compact, 
cream-colored villages, whose houses lie around the church 
like so many cows huddled at noon under the shade of an 
elm; while beyond, the agricultural land stretches in long 
open fields towards the houses and spires of another yi). 
lage. This was the essential architecture of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries; and it is no great jump from it 
to the new workers’ housing in Frankfurt or Niirnberg. In 
fact, with the new forms of expression in mind, one can 
look back and detect in the past, not the picturesquenes 
and splendor of the old work, but, underlying this, the typi- 
cal and standardized elements—long even before the 
Renaissance, in the interests of perspective, united these 
forms behind the continuous facade of the avenue. Stand- 
ardization, for the sake of speed, efficiency, and good form, 
is not a new element in civilization. Mr. G. G. Coulton has 
pointed out that the stones of Carcassonne, which was built 
in the fourteenth century at a very rapid pace, were all 
standardized: so were the layouts of new bastides and colo- 
nization towns of Southern France and East Prussia; and 
Mr. Coulton has even shown that in England the sizes of 
tiles were standardized by Act of Parliament at the time of 
Edward the Fourth. 

Why, then, all this fuss about variety and individuality 
to-day? It is raised, it seems to me, by people who, no doubt 
unconsciously, look upon architecture as a means of com- 
petitive advertisement. I shall not attempt to disentangle 
all the motives, good and bad, that go into this desire for 
the unique and the individual, for that which expresses 
personality. In it there is a healthy reaction against the drab 
standardization of the Victorian factory town; there is the 
dubious effort to give the architect’s work a special trade 
mark, so that he can command exclusive patronage for /is 
style; there is, as well, the curious belief that a house is a 
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place in which personality should express itself. Person- 
ality, of course, enters into all expression; but what the 
architect seeks, if he understands and responds to his civili- 
zation to-day, is an impersonal order which will embrace 
and sustain his individual work; for if architecture is any- 
thing, it is the impulse to a collective expression. 

As for variety and monotony, they are what Professor 
Morris Cohen has called “polar” qualities; and one is as 
important as the other in the design of landscapes and 
buildings. A row of trees in which each tree represents, as 
at Kew Gardens, a different botanical species is no doubt an 
excellent device for teaching botany; but in creating an 
arbored lane, a single species enhances the aesthetic effect. 
So, too, in the design of a city. A hundred different build- 
ings on a single street are as monotonous, in their repetition 
of the unexpected, as a hundred identical houses. Whereas 
the architects of the nineteenth century sought individu- 
ality, the architects of to-day seek order. This holds, I 
think, an excellent promise for an ultimate individuality 
which shall be expressed, not in the single building, but in 
the community as a whole. 

The work of the new pioneers in European architecture 
is not in any sense archaeological: not by the wildest inter- 
pretation can one call it a return. But is it perhaps a con- 
tinuation? The modern buildings in the North Sea coun- 
tries give one, retrospectively, a new point of approach to 
late mediaeval civilization, and diminish one’s astonish- 
ment over the fact that Leonardo da Vinci invented the 
standardized house, made up of unit parts, for cheap and 
quick production. There was a seed in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Here in the twentieth century is a full grown tree. 
Are they connected? I went to Europe with modern prob- 
lems and modern interests in my mind, more closely held 
by the Deutsches Museum in Miinchen than by the Glyp- 
tothek, more excited over a good railroad station than over 
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a cathedral, more keen about the new communities of 
Frankfurt than about Goethe’s house or the market square. 
But Europe’s vitality is in its roots; and facing its modem 
north coast architecture, one is brought up once mor 
against the facts of history. 

Does this, finally, account for the more ready acceptance 
of modern forms in Europe than in America? Uncon- 
sciously remembering the fourteenth-century cathedrals, 
the Europeans are not afraid of using too much glass; un- 
consciously recalling the sturdy anonymity of the vernacv- 
lar, the European—the Dutchman or the German, at 
least—is not repulsed by the new factualism; at home in 
the bold forms of the Baroque, he can accept equally the 
Schocken Department Store at Chemnitz by Erich Men- 
delsohn, to say nothing of the new school buildings at 
Zurich, Frankfurt, The Hague, Hilversum, Amsterdam, 
The machine is again for the European an instrument of 
human purpose—not a substitute for purpose or an emblem 
of man’s purposelessness. There lies the strength of both 
the new architecture and the new civilization. 





ONE SMOKE STORIES 
By MARY AUSTIN 


HE corn-husk cigarettes, which for ceremonial 

purposes are still used south of Green River and 

west of the Rio Grande, last only a little while. 

Since they are filled with the biting native 
tabac, this is perhaps not to be regretted. You select your 
husk from the heap and gather your pinch of the weed 
from the dark bow] as it passes the ancient ceremonial road 
from east to north by west to south, and holding the dry 
roll delicately between your lips endeavor to dispatch the 
salutatory puffs to the six, or, if you happen to be among 
the Navajo, the four world quarters. Try as you may, you 
will probably never master the unobtrusive art, though I 
have seen white men whose standing in the country is that 
of “old timers” allowing the smoke to escape from their 
lips in the appointed directions, but in such a manner that 
they are able, if you accuse one of them of it, to deny it 
successfully. 

Thus after a day of preparation for the unending sea- 
sonal rituals that keep the Indian snug in his environment, 
sib to it, in the old sense of communicable, answering back 
again, around the embers sit the meditative Elders. Now 
and again holding the crisp cylinder between thumb and 
finger tip, unlit, one begins, always gravely, and holds on, 
for the space of one smoke, tales each as deft, as finished in 
itself, as a ceremonial cigarette. Or if not a tale, then a 
clean round out of the speaker’s experience, such as in our 
kind of society, might turn up a sonnet or an etching. And 
between them, the ingoing and outgoing sense of the uni- 
verse pulses and spirals with the ascending smoke. 

The essence of all such stories is that they should be lo- 
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cated somewhere in the inner sense of the audience, unen. 
cumbered by what in our more discursive method is known 
as background. 

Your true desert dweller travels light. He makes even of 
his experience a handy package, with the finished neatne 
that distinguishes his artifacts. How else could they be 
passed intact from tribe to tribe, from generation to gen- 
eration? Just before the end, like the rattle which warp; 
that the story is about to strike, comes the fang of the experi- 
ence, most often in the shape of a wise saying. Then the 
speaker resumes the soul consoling smoke, while another 
takes up the dropped stitch of narrative and weaves it into 
the pattern of the talk. 

Folk experience admits many tellable items which, ina 
world of pretentious sophistication like ours, are inhibited. 
It admits the friendly dead, the talking animal whose wis- 
dom is profounder than ours because his mysteriousness is 
nearer to the Great Mystery. It admits the Surpassing Be- 
ings whom we blunderingly designate as Gods—the Sacred 
Trues who are themselves the instigators of experience. 
Some of the tales most esteemed by the audiences that 
originally heard them are unintelligible to our so much 
more objective minds. They dip too deeply, pass beyond our 
ken into that region mastery over which man resigned as 
the purchase price of intelligence. Others, and these are 
often the wittiest, are inhibited by our proprieties. Not that 
I was ever told anything unsuitable for a woman to hear, 
but between their suitabilities and ours is all the distance we 
have travelled to know that the joke the Trues placed upon 
man when they tied procreation to responsibility is not a 
joke to women. 

As for the manner of telling, I hope I shall be found 
adhering closely to the original method, but if occasionally 
I am discovered adding to the austere relation such further 
perception of the scene as is necessary to have the fang of 
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the story strike home, I shall hope it is not too much. In the 
words of the sacred formula: I give you to smoke. 


THE MEDICINE OF BOW-RETURNING 


There was a man of the Plains whose mother named 
him Taku-Wakin, which means Something Wonderful. 
She felt in her heart that he would do some great thing, 
and to that end she reared him. 

When the time came, according to custom, she sent him 
into the hills to fast and find his Medicine. This is the way 
it happens when a youth is of age to become a tribesman; 
he walks apart, keeping holy silence, seeking. During his 
search he eats nothing, drinks a little water, sees no one, 
visits the holy places. After two or three days the One- 
who-Walks-in-the-Sky is revealed to him in the form of 
a bird or an animal, or it may be as the small grass, or the 
rainbow. Whatever thing appears, that becomes his Medi- 
cine. Through it he reaches up to the Allness and receives 
much wokonda, that is to say, strength of Spirit. According 
to the strength of his Spirit a man prospers. 

So Taku-Wakin, who was afterward called Bow-Re- 
turning, went towards the mountain called Going-to-the- 
Sun for his fast, and as he went he felt the thoughts of his 
mother push him. He went far, climbed the high moun- 
tains, and bathed in the sacred lakes, keeping holy silence. 
On the mountain, when by fasting he was removed from 
himself, his eyes were opened. He saw all the earth and the 
sky as One Thing, even as the bow is one thing and the 
cord of the bow which draws it. Even so he saw the 
thoughts of men pulling at the corners of the world as the 
cord pulls at the bow, and the bow bending and returning. 
In the silence he heard in his heart the One-who-Walks- 
in-the-Sky talking. 

“This is true Medicine, Taku-Wakin. All things are 
one: man and the mire, the small grass and the mountain, 
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the deer and the hunter pursuing, the thing that is mad 
and the maker, even as the bow and the cord are one thing. 
As the bow bends to the cord, so all things bend and retury 
and are opposed and together. The meaning of the Medi. 
cine is that man can hurt nothing without also hurting him. 
self.” Thus said the One-who-Walks-in-the-Sky to Taku. 
Wakin. 

Taku-Wakin ate and drank and went down the mountain, 
walking carefully that he might hurt nothing. To his | 
mother he said, “It is my Medicine to know that man can 
hurt nothing without hurting himself also,” and to the 
tribesmen he said that from this time forth he should be 
called Bow-Returning. From that time also he was much 
respected because of his strong Medicine. Meat he ate ac- 
cording to the law of food taking, but there was no man 
who could say he had hurt of any sort at the hands of Bow- 
Returning. 

In the counsel of time it came into the heart of Bow- 
Returning that he ought to go about among his tribes 
teaching the Medicine of Bow-Returning. Then he said 
there will be no man hurting another. This he said to his 
wife, for by this time he had a wife, and though she was 
sad to think of his leaving her, she began at once to make 
him moccasins. From tribe to tribe, strong in his Medicine, 
went Bow-Returning with a great following. But as he 
went, his wokonda began to go from him. When his Medi- 
cine would no longer work, then men refused to believe 
him, and one by one his following fell away from him. 
Troubled in heart, as Taku-Wakin he returned to his home 
camp. But his tent was not among the others; for his wife 
had died of grieving, and his son had been given to 
another. Bow-Returning purged himself in the sweat 
lodges; with smoke of sweet grass he sanctified himself, 
and went again on the mountain, keeping holy silence. 

After long seeking, he heard the voice of the Sky- 
Walker. Then said Bow-Returning: “This is my Medicine, 
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that everything is One Thing, and in this fashion I have 
kept it. Meat I have taken for my needs according to the 
law of food taking, but I have hurt no man. Neither the 
dower in the field have I crushed, nor trodden on the ant in 
my pathway. How is it, then, that my wife is dead, my son 
given to another, and my Medicine is gone from me?” 

Then said the One-in-the-Sky to Bow-Returning, “Did 
| not also make woman? ” 


THE SPIRIT-OF-T HE-BEAR-WALKING 


Hear now a telling. 

Whenever Hotandanai of the campody of Sagharawite 
went hunting on the mountain, he took care to think as 
little as possible of Pahawitz-na’an, the Spirit-of-the-Bear- 
that-Fathered-Him. For it is well known that whoever 
can see Pahawitz-na’an without being seen by him will be- 
come the mightiest hunter of his generation, but he can 
never be seen by anybody who is thinking about him. 

On the other hand, if a tribesman should himself be 
seen by the Spirit-of-the-Bear-Walking, there is no know- 
ing what might happen. Hunters who have gone up on 
Toorape and never come back are supposed to have met 
with him. So between hope of seeing and fear of being 
seen, it is nearly impossible to hunt on the mountain with- 
out thinking of Pahawitz-na’an. 

Hotandanai alone hoped to accomplish the impossible. 
| He might have managed it at the time his thoughts were 
_ all taken up with wondering whether the daughter of Tin- 
nemaha, the Medicine Man, could be persuaded to marry 
him, but at that time he did not hunt at all. He spent his 
) time waiting at the spring where the maidens came with 
their mothers to fill their water bottles, making a little flute 
of four notes and playing on it. But after he was married, 
he tried again to dispossess his mind of the thought of 
Pahawitz-na’an. “For,” he said, “when my son is born he 
| will have pride in me, and keep a soft place in the hut for 
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the man who was the mightiest hunter of his generation, | 
Thus it was that he never went out to hunt on Toorape 
without thinking both of his son and the Bear-Walking. 

In due time the son was born, and though Hotandanaj 
had not yet become the mightiest hunter, he was yer 
happy. Always when he went to the mountain of Toorap; 
he remembered his wish, and so missed it. 

In the course of years the tribe fell into war with the 
people of the North, and the son of Hotandanai went ou 
to his first battle. But, as it turned out, the battle wen 
against Sagharawite, and the son of Hotandanai wa 
brought home shot full of arrows. Then the heart of 
Hotandanai broke when he buried him. He said, “Let me 
go, I will build a fire on the mountain to light the feet of 
my son’s spirit, and there I will lament him.” 

Clad in all his war gear, he went up to Toorape, and all 
the way he thought only of his son and how he should miss 
him. So when he had lighted the spirit fire, he said, “Oh, 
my son, what profit shall I have of my life now you are 


departed!” And as he wept he saw something moving on 
the slope before him. He looked, for his eyes were by no 
means as keen as they had been, and behold, it was the 


Spirit-of-the-Bear-Walking. 


WOLF PEOPLE 


Said Antelope-over-the-Hill to the teacher of the Indian 
School: Mamaita, I have come to tell you that this is not 
true what you are telling my children in the school, how 
the dog is a Wolf cub tamed by a woman and bred up to be 
another with the children. I have come to let you know 
what has been known to Our Ancients, that the Wolves are 
a people. They have their own speech, their own chiefs and 
hunt leaders. They have been long friendly to the man 
pack, and go with them to the hunt, although somewhat 
far off, for the smell of any people is good only to itself. 
They go on the trail of the Deer and the Buffalo peoples, 
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and the Wolves and the Indian peoples are helpful to each 
other in the hunt. They see one another and signal, and as 
they travel they sing their hunting songs. But the hunting 
song of the Wolves is more powerful than that of men; 
therefore men learn it for times of need. The Wolves, 
when they hear men singing, will arise and drive the game 
towards the man pack; for men are more skilful at the kill, 
and Wolves on the trail. Therefore they wait until the men 
have killed, and what the men leave the Wolves take, and 
there is enough for all. This is how it is that lone Wolves 
left their kind, and followed, and came to live with the 
man pack. So the children of men came to know the Wolf 
children and give names to them. This is how it is that the 
Wolf becomes a dog, of its own free willing; because man 
is the better killer. I have come to let you know. 


THE SHADE OF THE ARROWS 


' “You have heard, compadres, that we Paiutes have a 

saying that whoever goes on an untried venture must sleep 
in the shade of his arrows.” Concerning this there is a 
telling. 

It was told by our fathers that Pamaquash, the elder of 
those Twain that were like unto the right hand and the left 
hand of Power, wearied at last of the pranks of the 
younger, and banished him to the unrained on land beyond 
the Borders. This was after they Twain had been through 
the land of the Utes and the Paiutes—who are the Utes of 
the running streams, whereas the Utes are in the Great 
Basin—doing after their kind; Hinuno, the younger, de- 
stroying, Pamaquash, the elder, upbuilding. After Hinuno 
had broken the baskets and lost the taboose of the maidens 
of Sagharawite, and killed the children of the Bear by 
bending down the tops of tall trees for their playing, after 
all these things, his brother banished him. 

With his bow and his quiver and his Medicine pouch 
only, according to the law of banishing—for the bow is as 
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the thought of man, and the arrows are his purposes which 
he launches therefrom, and his Medicine no man can tak 
from him. For four days after the banishing, the land wa; 
full of the sound of his fury, hills rending, and the sky 
yellow from the dust stirred up in the Dance of the 
Younger Brother. Then a day of silence. 

Said Pamaquash, “By this time my brother is dead, and 
it becomes me to bury him.” 

Smoke he made, with his Medicine pipe, cloud smoke 
ascending, and on the cloud, Pamaquash, hurrying over the 
land, looking for his younger brother to bury him. Every. 
where was the desolation of that unrained on country and 
the wreckage of the wrath of the younger brother: hill; 
powdered to sand, knife-cut cafions, even the great caiion 
of the Colorado; never a spring of sweet water nor a tree to 
lie under. Then as Pamaquash floated over the land on the 
smoke cloud, he heard someone calling, “Hi, Brother, | 
am here in the shade of my arrows!” Thus he had placed 
them, half-circlewise about his head, and their featherings 
were between his head and the sun. So a man sits under his 
purposes when all else fails him. Therefore Pamaquash 
forgave Hinuno, seeing how he had saved himself. And to 
this day it isa saying among the Paiutes, when the young 
men would do that which the elders, being cautious, deny 
them. “But,” say the young men, “we shall sleep in the 
shade of our arrows.” 





THE CRISIS OF THE NOVEL 
By LUDWIG LEWISOHN 


MERICANS have at least this mark of a young 
people, that they experience without reflection, 
that they distrust the reflective faculties and dis- 
trust them most when exercised by men of crea- 

tive temper. A thinking artist is held to be an anomaly 
among us; a mild indulgence is granted to poets, as, for 
instance, to Mr. T. S. Eliot. Let a novelist show that he has 
a brain, he is discredited at once. He is said to be “‘no novel- 
| ist” and his books “no novels.” These exercises of a child- 

like nominalism are supposed to finish the discussion and to 
put the writer in his place. 

Were this not so, the fact that the novel, without any 
danger to its dominance, is in a state of crisis would be 
among us, as it is in Europe, an open secret. Of the fact 
itself the evidences abound. It is now not a few years since 
such writers as Mrs. Evelyn Scott and Mr. Waldo Frank, 
forerunners of later modes of feeling, found that they were 
impelled to break what might be called the Flaubertian or 
' final nineteenth-century form. From them it is an easy step 
to Mr. E. E. Cummings’s “The Enormous Room,” to the 
' fictions of Mr. John Dos Passos and to those of Mr. Wil- 
liam Faulkner. None of these books has any permanent im- 
port; they all experiment with form; they are none of 
them sufficiently inspired by the knowledge that form is 
the projection of substance and that the selection or shap- 
ing of substance is ultimately rooted in metaphysical rea- 
sons. But they are highly symptomatic. They say in help- 
less enough symbol: we can make nothing more of the 
Flaubertian form; we cannot fill it with any conviction; 
| the nineteenth century is dead! Yet both Mr. Dos Passos, 
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who is said to be a communist, and Mr. Faulkner, of whox 
principles there is no report, are so rooted in a nineteenth. 
century materialism—communist ideology being in sobe; 
fact the most old-fashioned and philosophically discredite 
of all ideologies—that both remain flat naturalists in ap- 
proach and substance, whatever their borrowed trickerie 
of external form. 

There are more formidable symptoms among us than 
these. Intelligent people are aware that Mr. Sinclair Lewis 
has published another of his enormously energetic and 
telling books. They will read the book. But both the news 
and the book leave them unstirred. Who has tried recently 
to reread “Clayhanger”? It is an illuminating experience; 
it is also a terrible one. Which of the American novel. 
ists of the middle generation is holding up best in both 
probity of texture and freshness of appeal? Evidently, and 
in the teeth of the “economic determinists,” Miss Willa 
Cather. Heaven knows that the religio, the binding, the 
unification of man and the universe, which suffuses with so 
lovely a glow “Shadows on the Rock,” is of the past rather 
than of the future. But the religio, the binding, the unif- 
cation for which all sober hearts are hungering, is, in 
however tenuous a symbol, there. “Heilig ist was uns 
bindet,” Goethe wrote. “Shadows on the Rock” is merely 
a significant interlude. But we have come to a point where 
even reaction, so it go but far enough back to avoid the 
Marx-Comte-Haeckel mood and doctrine, is healing and 
refreshing. 

It is upon terms so relatively simple that the crisis in the 
novel must be disengaged from our American literary 
scene. But it is certain that every practitioner of the art, 
whether older or younger, feels it in his very marrow. If 
he thinks of it as a mere crisis in form, if, in brief, he does 
not know what form is, it will silence him or impel him to 
mere antics. If he knows it to be one with the metaphysical 
and moral crisis of mankind—as every crisis in art form 
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necessarily is—he may be among those who will advance 
us, according to the measure of his talent, upon the ap- 
pointed way. , 

It is that American practitioner or would-be practitioner 
of the art of fiction who may find it most illuminating to 
know how the crisis of the novel is known and envisaged 
among those who do not sever the artist from the thinker. 
And first, as in all matters of that kind, it behoves us to 
hear Thomas Mann, the greatest novelist as well as the 
greatest philosophical critic now anywhere in view. Shortly 
before the publication of “The Magic Mountain,” in a 
tribute paid to Ricarda Huch, he spoke of “the domi- 
nance of the novel in the realm of modern writing, of the 
crisis which, as a form of art, it is now undergoing and 
from which it must issue forth as something new, un- 
= known, and more spiritual.” Geistigeres is, of course, the 
| untranslatable term of the original. That something “new, 
unknown, and more spiritual”? towards which, in his opin- 
ion, the novel was tending, he had, as he was aware, sought 
to discover and create during the twelve years of his ab- 
' sorption in “The Magic Mountain.” Looking back upon 
the book and seeking to clarify the idea of its innermost 
nature for those critics who, as everywhere and always, 
fixed their foolish attention upon a single aspect of it, in- 
stead of being passive to its wholeness, he wrote: “This 
book, which has the ambition to be a European book, is a 
book of good will as well as of a difficult decision; it is a 
| book of the philosophical renunciation of much that I once 
loved, of many a dangerous sympathy, enchantment, and 
seduction to which the soul of Europe has been and is still 
prone. . . . It is, I say, a book of leave-taking and of 
pedagogical self-discipline; its service is the service of life, 
its will a will towards health, its goal the future.” 

The novel of the future, in other words, must be moral 
and metaphysical. The inner experiences of every modern 
man, above all then, of every modern artist are moral and 
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metaphysical in a far more active and immediate sense than 
was true in an even recent past. Each must to-day seek his 
own salvation. The old roads are deserted and grass-grown, 
But it is of the essence of the artist’s nature, being not only 
himself but man speaking, that he can never disassociate 
himself from his fellow men. Seeking to save himself he 
seeks to save them, and that self-discipline of which 
Thomas Mann speaks was a discipline undergone by him 
not for the sake of his isolated self but for the sake of that 
self as a conceivably redeeming one. For the sake of that 
self he bade farewell to romanticism and to music in its 
German romantic aspects, to patriotism and to the memo- 
ried European cult of ancestors, of glory and of death, 
Music he transferred to the medium, as on a far lower 
plane did Mr. Aldous Huxley in his admirable “Point 
Counter Point.” Not only is the prose movement of “The 
Magic Mountain” strictly symphonic; significant verbal 
groups are used as thematic material in both recurrence and 
variation; orchestration accompanies melodic ideas; the 
substance of the novel, again and again symbolically con- 
centrated, as in that culminating vision of Hans Castorp 
in the blizzard, is continuously interpreted by its meta-con- 
ceptual embodiment in rhythmical movement. 

Thus there exists in contemporary literature one recog- 
nition of the crisis of the novel and one transcendence of it 
which has, perhaps, not reached the young American prac- 
titioner in its full force and in its full significance. Nor can 
it be said that this is true because Thomas Mann is a for- 
eigner. To the natural American, Thomas Mann is surely 
less alien than either James Joyce, even though he writes 
English, or Marcel Proust. Perhaps the reason lies deeper. 
Perhaps it is because Thomas Mann met the crisis of the 
novel in its deepest sense and grappled with it, whereas 
Joyce and Proust took flight from the great command— 
which is not only an artistic but an ethical command—the 
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one into the momentary confusions, the other into the past, 
of his isolated consciousness. 

Thomas Mann’s recognition of the crisis of the novel is 
not only not an isolated one; it is, in fact, the quietest and 
serenest. It is in France that the thing has been almost 
clamorously made a public issue; it was that very intelli- 
gent Parisian publisher, M. Bernard Grasset, who but the 
other day proposed to wring the neck of what remained of 
the novel; it was Jean Guéhenno, editor of that excel- 
lent monthly “Europe,” who declared a few weeks ago 
that it was intolerable to expect intelligent people to go on 
reading these wretched discussions as to who shall sleep 
with whom. These are but culminating moments in a dis- 
cussion that has been literally raging for some years. 

In an extraordinarily pregnant little book, ““Le Roman,” 
M. Francois Mauriac announced four years ago: “La crise 
du roman, sans aucun doute, elle est 1a.”” To what, let us 
inquire, does that demonstrative “there” of M. Mauriac 
point? He finds that there are no conflicts left to write 
about; that if neither duty nor honor issues its fiat, and if 
love is held to be “‘a gesture like any other,” and if Phédre 
can seduce Hippolyte with a calm conscience and be sure 
that Thésée will close his eyes, then the poor novelist is left 
with empty hands. Now, M. Mauriac, even though he is 
a Catholic, evidently took a very parochial view of human 
nature. What he says is, or rather was, undoubtedly true 
of certain metropolitan groups during certain post-war 
years. How these people ended to whom love was a gesture 
like any other, or, rather, who pretended to themselves that 
it was so, has been illustrated by fictions as powerful as 
“Point Counter Point” and as telling and clever as Doro- 
thy Parker’s “Laments for the Living.” And this very fact 
proves that the ethical despair of M. Mauriac is a French 
or, perhaps, even a Parisian and neo-Catholic phenomenon, 
and that the novel, abandoned by righteousness and God, 
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will not have to take refuge in fantasy and dream with 
M. Giraudoux and M. Jaloux and M. Cheneviére, or flee 
to the ¢erres maudites of Gide and Proust and Joyce. But 
M. Mauriac is everlastingly right in calling the “lands” of 
Gide and Proust and Joyce “accursed lands”—accursed not 
by sin but by sterility and spiritual blight. And for the sake 
of those young American artists who still bow down to 
those portentous idols, it may be well to translate certain 
other observations of M. Mauriac on Proust: “God is ter- 
ribly absent from the work of Marcel Proust, and the hv- 
man conscience is absent from it. None of the creatures 
who people it knows moral distress nor scruple nor remorse 
nor the desire for perfection. No, it is not the Christian 
who passes this judgment: the default of moral perspective 
impoverishes the humanity created by Proust and dwarfs 
his world.” 

That is great criticism. It reaches the centre. It goes to 
the core of the crisis of the novel. It passes judgment not 
only on Proust and Joyce, but on Mr. Dos Passos and Mr. 
Faulkner and on all the minor neo-naturalists the world 
over. For the specific despair of M. Mauriac is ill- 
grounded. Moral conflicts change their terms and modes 
from age to age. New occasions do indeed teach new duties. 
The conflicts in the moral world remain. They are dictated 
by the very fact that man is man—a creature of varying 
impulses and instincts and ideals, who must make some 
choice among these impulses and instincts and ideals, of 
which many are mutually exclusive, in order to give life 
that minimum of steadiness of direction and of integration 
without which the end is madness or death. Hence “moral 
distress” and scruple and remorse and the desire for per- 
fection are permanent elements of every typical human 
fate, and the crisis of the novel lies in the failure of the 
novelists to show us the permanent conflicts in their new 
guises and the new roads hewn even though in hardest rock 
to the same eternal shrine. 
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The latest critical as well as creative contribution to the 
problem of the novel’s crisis has been made by M. Jules 
Romains. During the early months of last year he pub- 
lished the first two volumes of a novel, “Les Hommes de 
Bonne Volonté.”” He asks the patience and indulgence of 
his readers not only because the novel is to reach dimen- 
sions hitherto unheard of in the art of fiction, but because 
it is built according to a new principle. He explains in a 
closely reasoned preface that he had always designed 
“sooner or later to write a vast fiction, which should express 
in both movement and multiplicity, in detail and develop- 
ment,” his special vision of the modern world. He pro- 
ceeds to examine the various existent forms of the novel 
and finds the inadequacy of each form for his purpose to 
lie in the fact that in each the unity of form and hence of 
vision centres either in a personality, a hero or protagonist, 
or else in a series of such personalities belonging to one 
family. In works so constructed, he says, “the representa- 
tion of society has little chance of having a value in itself. 
It will necessarily be very partial and subjective, colored 
throughout by the preoccupations of the hero and reduced 
to the limits of his experience.” In brief, he proposes to 
take society itself as his hero, and the first two volumes of 
his vast fiction consist of episodes, not wholly unlike those 
in Mrs. Evelyn Scott’s “The Wave,” which, he promises 
us, will some day in some future volume fall into their 
places in an integral picture of the society of his age. 

Interesting and intelligent as M. Romains’ theory and 
practice are, they probably represent but another escape 
from crisis and problem. If his work succeeds, what we 
shall probably remember are people, and M. Romains dis- 
coursing on society. For society is in itself an abstraction 
and a phantom, and can, except for statistical purposes, let 
us say, enter the mind and stir the heart only under the 
aspect of the individuals who compose it. And M. Romains 
is hopelessly wrong in believing, according to a fallacy 
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much in the present air, that art can single out men and 
women and still leave them mere component parts of ¢o- 
ciety. So soon as art touches a human being—and in this 
process art and the Judaeo-Christian ethic confirm each 
other—that human being becomes an individual, under. 
going perhaps the cruelties and wrongs of social processes, 
overwhelmed by them, it may be, but still an individual, g 
personality, a soul confronting fate and God. That is what 
happened to Jennie Gerhardt and to Drayman Henschel, 
In the most intentional examples of proletcult, as in Kurt 
Klaeber’s “Passagiere Dritter Klasse,”? we remember the 
people, not the processes, individuals in themselves and not 
as components of the mass. 

The mass, the mob—“Masse Mensch”—such is the 
poor name of the latest of superstitions and emptiest of fig- 
ments to which M. Jules Romains, too, has fallen a prey. 
But art has power over the minds of men only by means of 
its representative, its symbolic, hence, as we shall presently 
see, its mythic character. Who shall feel himself repre- 
sented and thus symbolized and thus purged and healed by 
the mass? Not the humblest, not the lowliest among men. 
For that humblest and that lowliest feels himself to be an 
eternally separate entity, an “I”? with a case to be made out 
for it, a special quality of fate belonging to it alone, a re- 
demption somehow to be achieved. Now, that individual 
may be impelled or driven to seek a spurious salvation by 
merging itself with the mass of its kind and so losing, as 
has been demonstrated over and over again, even such vir- 
tues as it possesses. But what we have then is the lynching 
bee and war. What we have then is the last and most in- 
tolerable of human evils. Society can be represented only 
through the individuals who compose it, since it consists of 
such. The hero speaks more directly for the common man 
than the mass. For the common man dreams of being a 
hero and of being saved by becoming like a hero. Hence 
heroes do save him. Odysseus represents his men better than 
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they could have represented themselves, and the ikon has 
been replaced by a portrait of Lenin. 

Why do such observations fall somewhat strangely on 
American ears? Partly, no doubt, on account of the rhetor- 
ical tradition which still rules, without and within the seats 
of learning, all notions of literature. Asked concerning 
the history of the novel, it is more than likely that Pro- 
fessor X would return an answer consisting of some re- 
marks about the Spanish picaresque romances and Defoe 
and the Sir Roger de Coverley papers and similar superfi- 
cial irrelevancies. And in such circumstances it is no won- 
der that the American novelist does not very often inten- 
tionally gird his loins, and that the American reviewer 
likes to say of any work that either enlarges the boundaries 
of the art of fiction or brings it back to its central and per- 
manent aim: “This is no novel.” But we shall understand 
the crisis of the novel only by understanding what the 
novel is. 

From the beginning of things on, men have told each 
other stories. And in the earliest of these extant stories, 
which we call myths, narration and reflection, example and 
teaching, form and idea were integrated, were ome to an 
extent dificult for us to conceive. Every myth narrated an 
individual case in which an eternal idea was inherent. The 
hearer, vicariously experiencing the action of the narrative, 
intuitively grasped the idea but did not intellectually sepa- 
rate it from the narrative. He delieved the story. That was 
all. This act of belief was to him art, religion, and philoso- 
phy. In brief, it is an eternal practice of man to tell stories 
which through character and action project his sense of the 
nature of himself, of the universe in which he lives and of 
his mortal lot. This narrative, this story, this eternal tale 
told by man concerning himself to man, whether called 
myth or epic or ballad or romance or novel, whether re- 
corded like the Gilgamesh epic on burnt brick or inscribed 
on scrolls of parchment or papyrus or printed on paper with 
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movable type, whether written in verse or in prose, in the 
first person or the third, in retrospective narrative or jp 
notation of a stream of consciousness, this tale that goes on 
being told through the ages has always one and the same 
aim: to be absorbing and interpretative, to be absorbing by 
being interpretative, to be not only tale but Weltdild, to 
project through concrete character in action the meaning 
of the totality of things. If we ponder for a moment this 
definition of the eternal tale we shall see at once that it fits 
(mutatis mutandis) the Mosaic myth of creation and the 
“Odyssey” and “Sindbad the Sailor” and the “Beowulf” 
and “Troilus and Cresseyde” and “Don Quixote” and “Le 
Roman Comique” and “Clarissa Harlowe” and “Tom 
Jones” and (to save ourselves enumeration and come to the 
present) “Growth of the Soil”? and “Babbitt” and “The 
Magic Mountain.” Each of these tales is highly concrete; 
each seeks through that concreteness to say something final 
and fundamental concerning man and nature and human 
life. Now, it is many ages since men assented to both nar- 
rative and moral, to both story and vision, by actually be- 
lieving. But they still assent by suspending disbelief, and 
hence convincingness is still held rightly to be almost the 
ultimate test of the virtue of a work of narrative art. 
Now, since this venerable art of narrative has always 
been one of significant narrative, has always been not only 
story but Welzdild, it follows that it has undergone a thou- 
sand crises and that these crises have always been coinci- 
dent with the spiritual, the philosophical, the ideological 
crises of mankind itself. A certain kind of story ceased to 
please because it ceased to convince, and it ceased to con- 
vince because character and action no longer projected an 
acceptable vision of man and his world. And so gradually 
a new kind of story or, rather, a new variation of the eternal 
type of story, was born according to the new vision of 
themselves and of the world which men had come to ac- 
cept. And this new kind of story found a new form or 
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embodiment for itself. But the vision came first, and the 
form is secondary, and the rhetoricians have missed the 
whole point by interpreting the history of literature ac- 
cording to the forms and not according to the forces which 
begot the forms. Thus the chivalric romances no longer 
pleased because they no longer convinced. Men no longer 
believed the vision of life they projected. Thus prose satire 
and realism were born. Thus, too, towards the middle of 
the nineteenth century the romantic vision failed and tell- 
ers of tales, guided by the prevalent positivistic view of 
things, sought a new objectivity, first of vision and next 
of form, in order to record the characters and deeds of men 
in harmony with the new light which science was then 
thought to have thrown upon man and his world. And 
blended with this light was the other light of social sym- 
pathy, of compassion for the disinherited; and from this 
double ideology, embodied in the Flaubertian forms, many 
beautiful works were born, from “Germinie Lacerteux” 
and “Esther Waters” to “Jennie Gerhardt” and “An 
American Tragedy.” 

But now that vision and mood and form are failing us, 
too, failing us utterly. And what gives the immediate crisis 
in the novel, especially in America, a grotesque and amus- 
ing aspect is the fact that so many of the younger novelists, 
from John Dos Passos to Michael Gold, embrace more or 
less closely that communist ideology which is a coarse 
variation of mid-nineteenth-century materialistic deter- 
minism. But this ideology created the naturalistic novel, 
and the naturalistic novel is stone-dead, because in the 
larger life of mankind materialistic determinism is stone- 
dead, and men are hungering for a new vision and a new 
gospel. And hence the young communist novelists, all 
dressed up in the cast-off clothes of mid-nineteenth-cen- 
tury naturalism, have no place to go to, and so cover their 
secondhand rags with gay tatters from the movies or with 
ripped streamers borrowed from poor Mr. Joyce. 
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It is clear, then, that the crisis in that kind of narrative 
which to-day we call the novel is an ideological or, better 
still, a religious crisis. Human narration began with the 
myth, with the tale that was wholly believed both as fact 
and as vision. It desires always to become myth again. It js 
greatest whenever it approaches mythic force, when, in 
other words, men suspend their disbelief and accept it as 
both fact and vision. It is this truth that Wassermann has 
so deeply and ardently grasped and, at his rare best, so nobly 
illustrated. No novelist, it may safely be asserted, will in 
his work transcend the crisis of the novel who is not pene- 
trated by it. Luck and vigor and the meeting of a moment 
and a talent may help a novelist to create a minor myth, as 
Sinclair Lewis did in “Babbitt.” But from such mere con- 
junctions, happy as they are, no continuous development, 
no richer unfoldment will arise. The great crises in art 
have from their very nature always needed great men, 
great characters to transcend them. We make too much, 
especially in this age of universal instruction, of mere tal- 
ent, of mere skill. The American novelist who will tran- 
scend the crisis for us will be a writer who, like Thomas 
Mann, swayed neither by this wind of doctrine nor by that, 
self-disciplined and austere in the highest measure both as 
a thinker and as a man, infinitely devoted to his people but 
tolerating none of its favorite delusions and excesses, his 
eye serenely fixed not only on his country but on mankind, 
not only on this age but on the ages, will from deepest com- 
munion with what of ultimate faith and striving is now 
alive in the best and most devoted men and women, pro- 
duce a new variation of that old art of narrative which has 
known no essential change from the beginning. Such a one 
will be listened to because men will feel him to be trust- 
worthy. He alone will once more change story into myth. 





FIRST FLIGHT 
By ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


HE pilot took his seat. Life like a wind 

Came rushing out of nowhere and laid hold 
Of this day’s creature. All three two-spoked wheels 
Became three wheels of many spokes and sang, 
And, singing, vanished utterly and left 
Serene blue sky where they had been, and song. 
The airplane trembled, stirred, and bumped along, 
The wind became a hurricane, the ground 
Leaped back a blur, the creature took the air. 


And now it leaned up sharply; the wide world 
Tipped sharply down, and ran off on both sides. 
The wings spread to the sun an hour high, 

Red as a window of the Apocalypse, 

The taut wings headed west, the earth spun east. 


The airplane levelled out, its triple heart 

Beat like a law of cosmos in the brain. 

High and aloof, it lost the sense of speed, 

It stood serene and let the earth go past 

Beneath it on its natural, eastward way. 

The movement of the land was grave and slow; 
Towns, forests, and the river winding on, 

The patchwork of square fields in brown and green, 
Slid under in a rhythmic dignity. 


The flier, new to flight, had looked for speed, 
This quiet was the quiet of a psalm. 

The great clouds stood unhurried on each hand, 
The land was calm and golden in the sun 
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As in the landscapes painted years ago. 
The flier had not felt so still as this 
Since he had sat with evening as a boy 
Beside a trout stream, with a muted breath. 
Serenity lay under on the world, 

Peace lay below this creature fed on fire. 


Beneath the poised, still plane the land unrolled 
Its pattern of small towns and woods and fields. 
The houses did not hurry. They stood white 
And independent on their rugs of green, 

They pointed up like tents against the weather; 
They closed in something precious and alone. 





The towns, though, were but little islands, 
The rest was ocean and the waves of leaves. 

Trees were still chief citizens of earth, 

They hemmed the new and metalled highways in, 
They laced the edges of the smallest fields. 






The farms were lovelier than this flier dreamed, 
Each a little universe entire. 

They had their backs in sun and feet in water, 

Their hearts were barns, and all their veins of roads 
Came home to barns. The history of man 

Was in the scrollwork of the paths he made 
From house to well, from orchard to the brook. 


From his high place the flier saw that things 
Which meant most to a man were very old: 
A tree before a door, earth turned in furrows, 

A pathway by a brook, an old mill dam, 

The sounds of bees and cowbells, clean, new grass, 
An acre he had planted, sunlit panes, 

A small piece of the world which he had made 
To blossom and to breed his children on. 

A man might fly above the hills or hide 
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Away from green in cities of made stones, 

The ancient loyalties still found him out, 

They came on him through air and through blue steel, 
They held him in their everlasting arms. 

With all his new-found swiftness and strange toys, 
The mother held him close and turned him round 

As she turned on her way about the sun. 


In the low, deep light the flier saw 

Four little horses and a man behind 

Turning hair-like furrows far below, 

And they were one and beautiful past words. 
They went like evening climbing up the world; 
They moved, but all their motion was like peace. 


And now the solemn eastward march of earth 
Was bringing on the mountains into view, 

The day lay on the western sides of them, 

The night was heaped behind their eastern walls. 
The sun was but a flake of molten fire 

Upon the farthest range. The sun was gone. 
Only great wings of light in backward flight 
Came up behind the world as all grew dark. 


The mountains merged, subsided. Little lights 
Twinkled into being here and there. 

Houses were lit, and towns prepared for night. 

The sunset wings were folded down and down. 
Along straight lines, faint little fireflies 

Crawled home with people in them bound for rest. 


The plane tipped, and he glanced above; the stars 
Were out in millions on bright millions there. 

He had never been so close to them as now, 

So bright before, this man had never seen them, 
Flame upon flame, and sun upon great sun, 

Hung in the void of space, with laws between them, 
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Carrying the substance on which they fed. 

Sun upon sun, without seen hands to feed them, 
Lit for the aeons, and a symmetry 

Which men, ages ago, had known as God. 


Vast powers reaching downward from the stars 
Held the earth and airplane in their hands. 
The heartbeat of the engine died away 

Into a heartbeat mightier than the sea; 

All things were grown together in one form: 
The vigor in the sleeping trees below, 

The secret life sealed in primeval rocks, 

The small lamps fed on lightning down below. 
Dark arrows in the ether overhead, 

Winged messengers between the distant suns, 
Whispered their way, and bound all things in one. 


The plane leaned over gracefully and reached 
Two sudden arms of light towards the ground, 
Moved in a lovely circle, headed down. 

The world came up, and burst into bright day. 
Speed hurtled back to furious life. The plane 
Rushed on and settled, felt the stubborn ground, 
Trembled, slowed, and turned. Its wheels ran down, 
Its heartbeat fluttered once. The world stood still. 
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HISTORY AND THE BIOGRAPHER 
By WALLACE NOTESTEIN 


NQUIRERS into the past are not unlike would-be 

travellers who have to stay at home. While they gain 

the traveller’s surest pleasure—learning about a place 

and thinking what it will be like—they miss the mo- 
ment of pulling up at the inn and the weeks of moving 
about afterward in the reality that had been dream. We 
have all looked forward to going to some new place in the 
north woods and have been a little disappointed on arrival: 
the hills are less high and the curve of the beach less en- 
chanting than we had supposed, the lines of the cliffs want 
that Devonshire rhythm we had hoped for. Yet within a 
few weeks as we come to find out the marshes and high 
terraces, to catch at night the sound of cowbells across the 
bay, the place takes on a different and richer quality. From 
that common experience of pleasure mixed with disap- 
pointment on arrival and of deeper satisfaction on familiar 
acquaintance the reader of history is cut off. For the his- 
torian himself has never been in that past of which he 
writes, but out of old maps and manuscripts has devised a 
guidebook for us who would travel thither. With that we 
must be content: armchair travellers we must remain. For 
all his pains the historian can do no more for us time-bound 
folk, caught almost as were the figures on the Grecian 
Urn. Unhappily some of the new biographers speak know- 
ingly to us, as if they could do more for us, as if they had 
spent their summers in the place to which we would go and 
were prepared to show it all to us. 

Their confidence cannot be shared by those who have 
had workaday experience with history. Like the good medi- 
cal man, the historian is willing to admit that he knows lit- 
tle. But while the physician can to-day look forward to a 
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time when his craft will know much of what they wish 
know, the historian realizes, no matter how many many. 
scripts he may turn up, that he will never find much cer. 
tainty; he will always be stepping between certainty anj 
guesswork. He remains one peering into the dark, making 
out a little gradually, and ever hoping to see more. This 
no less true of the biographer than of other historians. 

The story of the individual is, indeed, harder to detach 
from the darkness than the life history of institutions or of 
customs. The writer who attempts to follow an individual’ 
progress may seem to have a good many materials, but 
when he applies to them that common sense which js 
known as “historical criticism,” he finds that translatin 
those sources into dependable knowledge and then refinin 
that knowledge by interpretation are no light undertakings, 
He must use caution as well as imagination at every stage of 
his work, both in assembling the facts and in giving mean- 
ing to them. 

Obviously, one of his best sources is a narrative by the 
man of whom he is writing. But such records are not the 
last word. The majority of men who put down their annals 
on paper do it in the leisure of age when they have for- 
gotten details and even essentials. If anyone doubts the fal- 
libility of memory, even before old age, let him set down 
at the time some notable episode in his own life, and then in 
five years again record that episode as he remembers it, and 
compare the two accounts. Not only do autobiographers err 
in facts but they read more reason and purpose into their 
lives than were there. It is a dull man who does not sooner 
or later devise an ingenious or ingenuous interpretation of 
his life. He may be unaware of the chances that have af- 
fected his career or formed his character, or he may give 
too little weight to them. He is hardly human if he does 
not put the best face upon his course of action. Not long 
ago, a British public man wrote a chapter of his memoirs 
in which he told of his reluctance to accept a place forced 
upon him in the “gilded chamber,” dared to write that 
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when there were scores of people living who knew how he 
had used every pull to attain a peerage. The man was not a 
liar; he was writing of his hero and had become romantic. 
But a man of a finer type, of the critical intelligence, let us 
ay, of Lord Morley, does not escape in his recollections 
from seeing himself as those who worked with him did not 
see him. 

The biographer is more fortunate if he can use the 
diaries kept by his sitter. Of course, there are many diaries 
that reveal little but a man’s movements, the names of his 
associates, and the state of his health. But other men set 
down their lives in detail, and in doing so, did something 
for which all may be grateful. From their diaries we know 
much about John Evelyn, Samuel Pepys, the painter Hay- 
don, Greville, Parson Woodforde, and Wilfrid Scawen 
Blunt, more possibly than the men who were their contem- 
poraries. In their daily entries they have given many-sided 
as well as full accounts of what they did in working hours, 
how they amused themselves, what people they played 
with, what they felt and thought about, how they ordered 
the smallest details of their lives. They cannot avoid telling 
more about themselves than was intended: if they do not 
give away their motives in incautious lines, they at least 
betray their criteria for the judgment of their fellows and 
reveal their codes; and when they do that, they are giving 
the biographer the very stuff he needs. 

Letters are possibly a better source than diaries. A man 
is likely to leave many more letters than pages of a diary. 
Then, too, as they are addressed to different people, and as 
} anyone with the least bit of emotional sympathy puts him- 
self somewhat in the position of the person to whom he is 
writing, those letters may reveal more aspects of a man’s 
character than his diary, which often keeps the same tone 
throughout. A man writing a diary may record little that 
is objective. Often his letters have a special purpose, and 
| necessarily tell something definite about his affairs and the 
relation of his affairs to those of his friend. But the biog- 
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rapher is interested not only in that information but in th, 
personality he is trying to recover. Hence a great deal of 
the value of letters, as of diaries, depends upon whethe, 
their writer can put himself on paper, can write as he 
would talk. Anyone who has had to read large numbers of 
English letters from the sixteenth century to the nineteenth 
is impressed with the gradually increasing tendency of men 
to write as they talk. Only slowly have Englishmen learnej 
to put themselves on paper. We have scores of letters of 
that Robert Cecil who became James the First’s great min. 
ister, and as many letters of that Thomas Wentworth who 
became the Earl of Strafford, both men of force and color: 
and yet from their correspondence we get little but fact 
If Dorothy Osborne wrote letters in the mid-seventeenth 
century in which she speaks from every page, it is because 
she was one born out of her time. In our own day, the late 
Walter Page and William James are but two examples of 
men who betrayed their personalities in every letter. Here 
another question arises. Suppose a group of letters expresses, 
as is the manner nowadays, a personality. Is it the writers 
true personality? Sometimes, as in the letters of Robert 
Louis Stevenson, we suspect that the personality is one 
assumed. Against many modern collections of letters giy- 
ing us such assumed personalities, the future biographer 
will have to be on his guard. But in any case, if he has many 
letters with which to deal, he is in luck. Those letters may 
be so good that the reader wishes the biographer would 
quote more and say less himself, as with the letters of Dis- 
raeli and those of Harcourt. They may be poor letters, and 
yet tell what the biographer dearly wishes to know. 

The biographer must also depend in a considerable de- 
gree upon records kept by a man’s associates. Such evidence 
is usually better than that given by the man himself. But it 
requires skill in handling. A close observer of the opinions 
of a man’s contemporaries will often detect a sameness in 
their judgments which leads him to think that he is walk- 
ing on safe ground when he is really in slippery places. 
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Anyone who has lived for some time in a group of friends, 
unless it be a literary or academic group where the faculty 
of criticism is highly developed, will recognize the danger. 
There comes to be among the friends of Mr. Blank a con- 
ensus about him. An outsider on joining the group will 
often be surprised at that judgment. If Mr. Blank is gener- 
ally liked among his fellows, that consensus is likely to be- 
come too favorable to him in every way. Often, if he is 
| persuasive as well as popular, his own interpretation of his 
motives and his rationalization of his career or his conduct 
are accepted by his friends. They may have doubts at times, 
but in a general way they judge gently as they hope to be 
judged. They take at a slight discount Mr. Blank’s own 
valuation of himself, or that put forth by his wife, and 
give it the stamp of understood agreement. 

Such a judgment, which is not only a social convenience 
but a mental one, since it saves thought and constant re- 
appraisal, is in some instances more than an expression of 
| group acceptance. It may be an expression of class loyalty. 
“Tam right and you are right and all is right as right can 
be.” It is that loyalty which Galsworthy has studied in a 
short play, and which would be worth study by novelists of 
| the American country club. We are going to stand behind 
this man; hence we shall impute to him those virtues which 
we expect of our kind. To do less would be to go back upon 
our set. We do not, of course, reason to this effect, we 
merely act in this way. If, however, Mr. Blank is unpleas- 
; ant in some way according to the general opinion of his 
group, or has violated some community code, his contem- 
| poraries are likely in the same manner to undervalue all his 
qualities. 

What is to be done about the estimate of a man of whom 
six records say approximately the same thing and one diary 
gives an utterly different judgment? It is hard to reject the 
unanimous opinion of several as against a single divergent 
statement; yet the biographer must prepare to do just that, 
if necessary, by subjecting this opinion to tests from every 
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other available source. If he deals with memoirs of the 
English landed classes, he learns that opinions which h. 
meets again and again in them are too much alike. They al] 
tell him that Sir Marmaduke was a generous, hearty man, 
plain-spoken, and with no nonsense, an unselfish squire, 
content to serve his country. The biographer would like tp 
know what the parson thought of Sir Marmaduke, wha 
was the view of his tenant farmers, what the permanen 
civil servants in the Home Department said when Sir Mzr. 
maduke was Secretary. 

In other words, the biographer needs more opinion to go 
on than that of a man’s group or class. And too often that 
opinion of other classes is hard to come at, and sometime 
when found, hard to balance against the other evidence, 
Those two new diaries by merchants of Stratford who 
thought Shakespeare a dreamy, indolent, moody fellow, 
sometimes quite mad, will no doubt cause the biographers 
of the playwright much trouble. It is better for them that 
those diaries have not as yet been turned up. 

In judging a man by those around him, the biographer 
often meets statements about him not printed in his own 
time, but appearing in later writings. There may be facts 
so well known to a man’s friends that they never mention 
them, and there may be facts also well known but best not 
mentioned. A visitor to Britain is always being told tidbits 
about the great that belong to the category of what is not 
printed. Wherever there are public men there is scandal 
abroad. If, after a man’s death, that gossip creeps into 
print, the biographer has the problem of deciding as to its 
truth, importance, or relevance. If he goes on the principle 
that he will trust only those in a position to know, he will 
soon find that even such people know more than they can 
prove: if their group has suffered from the political activi- 
ties of the man in question, they are in consequence ready 
to believe the worst of him and presently to report it. It 
may be laid down almost as an historical principle that a 
governing class is never sporting about its enemies. What is 
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the biographer to do? Here is a story that throws light 
upon a man, and it is vouched for by one who had many 
chances to see him. The biographer who is more eager to 
amuse than to deal justly will accept the story uncritically, 
and thereby set going a myth that may be repeated in a 
hundred books and become part of accepted lore. 

We all know that we can tell much about a man from 
his exchange of talk with another. Aspects of character 
there are that crop out only when a man is engaged in talk- 
ing privately rather than in a group. Alas that the biog- 
rapher finds it hard to get at this material. It is rarely 
enough that diaries or letters record dialogue, partly be- 
cause few feel that they can reproduce it correctly. Yet we 
might hardly understand the real Disraeli if his intimates 
had not been at pains to report in great detail what he said 
in conversation with them. The great figure of Elizabeth 
never comes so nearly to life as in the few recorded ex- 
® changes between her and her courtiers. 
| It is in dialogue, of course, that we get those jests that 

tell us so much about a character. But with jests the biog- 
rapher must exercise special caution. Once a good jest is 
started, it becomes the thing to attribute it to a great figure, 
toa Balfour or a Clemenceau. The world is full of jests 
ascribed to the great but made by humbler men, often a 
century or two earlier. If a jest, however, can be traced 
directly to the lips of a man as coming spontaneously from 
him, it may be revealing. 

Even when there is a wealth of information there are 
pitfalls in the way of the biographer who would interpret 
it. He must walk delicately when he approaches motives; 
he must make allowance for the hidden pressures put upon 
F aman; he must reckon with the political and social climate 
in which his character lived; he must know what comes 
before and after. 

Motives are a lure that the modern biographer can 
hardly resist. Since Lytton Strachey pounced upon Man- 
ning and pointed the finger at give-away phrases in the let- 
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ters of that ecclesiastic, the school that has followed in hj 
steps has thought it an easy game to discover motive 
Nothing in biography is more hazardous. If people ap 
aware of their own motives, they are not likely to put 
themselves on record, and if they do report motives, the 
chances are that they are hoodwinking themselves. (ne 
need not be versed in psychology to know that we all attrib. 
ute to ourselves motives far different from those that cop. 
trol our actions. It is now, of course, the fashion for the 
biographer to assign to his subject not the motive which 
the character himself offered but one far worse. Yet the 
chances are that the true motive in the case is one of which 
neither the character nor the biographer is aware, that in. 
deed there are a half dozen motives involved with one an- 
other, some of them so mixed up with old hates and likes 
that the biographer has little chance of ever finding them 
out. Here again, the biographer is likely to be handicapped 
by lack of the enormous body of evidence which he needs, 
In a few cases, as in that of Napoleon, who left thousands 
of letters and many for a single day, the biographer may by 
a close comparison of them and by knowing intimately all 
the preceding letters arrive at some fairly clear notion of 
what was going on in the mind he is examining. Such cases 
are all too few. 

If the biographer has to deal with a man in public life, 
he must consider the pressures put upon him. We say 
lightly of some statesman that he went back upon his 
promises, that he betrayed his friends; we say that with 
success he forgot his first fine impulses. Anyone with a 
little imagination can guess that the pressure not only of 
important people but of old friends who may be quite un- 
known affected his decisions, and it may be impossible to 
guess how it affected them. The statesman comes into 
power determined, perhaps, to give the highest kind of 
administration. He resists interests; he says no to those who 
have shared the battle with him. By and by, his shoulders 
become sore, and he yields perhaps involuntarily. As a re- 
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# ult, he will be widely censured. His biographer sitting 
} omfortably at home, with no pressure upon him greater 
than that of a wife who wishes him to play bridge that eve- 
ning, is tempted too easily to condemn the man for yield- 
ing, and to take the obvious view that his idealism was a 
means to gain power. 
Then there is the problem of setting a man down in his 
proper time, of seeing him as part of his own generation. 
Eyen so skilful a biographer as Strachey, with history as his 
heritage, forgets time and place. He turns Francis Bacon 
into a serpent, bringing in this suggestion again and again 
asa minor refrain. The idea he gleaned possibly from that 
picker-up of trifles John Aubrey, who, writing a half cen- 
tury later than Bacon, said that he had a “delicate lively 
hazel eie and Dr. Harvey told me it was like the eie of a 
viper.” If Strachey had read more deeply in the intrigues 
of Elizebeth’s reign, if he had lived part of that time in the 
sources which he gave to polishing his paragraphs, he 
would have made greater allowance for Bacon, who was no 
better or worse than the other men of the court. One day 
you held high office and were encompassed by those await- 
ing favor, and another day you were taking an apartment in 
the Tower. It was gay go up and gay go down, and you 
played your cards as best you could; there were not as yet 
those rules that custom has imposed about good manners in 
undermining your rival. Strachey’s misconception was a 
minor one and a natural one. More conscientious historians 
than he have unfortunately thought of a past time as a past 
time, and have overlooked the changes in spirit and codes 
that come over a country within a few decades. We all 
know the change in political and social climate between 
McKinley and Hoover, but we are likely to be less aware 
of as great a change between the last years of Elizabeth and 
the early years of Charles the First. 
It is not only the climate of his subject’s time that the 
biographer needs to know but what comes before and after. 
He is too likely to assume that, if he masters in a way the 
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generation in which this man walked the streets, he ha; 

done enough. For the rest, he will rely upon such history 

as he picked up in youth, and offer those fine generaliza- 

tions so lightly made by men of literary gift. Francis Hack. 0 
ett, who applied himself with honest pains to understand 

the reign of Henry the Eighth and had sources up his 

sleeve for every sentence, put chapters about the back- 
ground of that reign into his biography that reveal sweep r 
and imagination without intimate understanding. It ist. & 
this understanding that the historian aspires. The ideal 
biographer must look not only backwards but forwards, No 


man who has cut new paths in the woods or built new roads of 


| over the swamp, no great man can be fairly appraised with- Ww 
out a comprehension of his effect upon succeeding cen- ta 
turies. Do we still tread part of the path he traced, is there JB c: 

still something left of the stones he laid? Pollard’s Life of 
Wolsey is a brilliant example of a work that presents its u 
: character in the light of all that was to follow. Such books tl 
| can be written only by those who have thought long about fi 
I have said that the biographer is one peering into the i 


dark. Yes, but that is, of course, his business, and it must 
be managed somehow at all hazards. He must be cautious, 


use of imagination and reason endeavor to arrive at the 
facts that are still obscured. The biographer at his work 
may be thought of as a man rowing at night on a lake, try- 
ing to make out the wooded shore ahead. At first, it all 
looks alike to him, but if he persists, relying upon his pre- 
vious knowledge of the shore and comparing it with what 
he seems to see, he will gradually, as his eyes grow accus- 
tomed to the dimness, come to see more. He will find the 
shore taking on definition of outline and differentiation of 
detail; and he may be able, with good fortune, to row to 
the inlet he is seeking. 


c 
\ 
but not too cautious. He must begin with the facts that are ¢ 
\ 
] 


| the processes of the generations. v 
| evident, but he must go beyond them, and by the skilful 








ORIGINALITY IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF LIFE 


By H. S. JENNINGS 


HE scientific way of determining to what condi- 

tion an event is due, is to separate the conditions 

under which the event occurs, and to try each one 

separately so far as possible until we find the one 
or ones that may be essential for the event to occur. This is 
what is called experimentation; it is analytical experimen- 
tation. It is ¢2e method of science, so far as the discovery of 
causes, of determining factors, is concerned. 

Now, the actions of men and other organisms occur 
under certain conditions, and we wish to discover which of 
these conditions bring about the actions. A child burns his 
finger and withdraws it from the flame; or I change my 
vote after changing my opinion. The preceding conditions 
include both a certain mental state and a certain physical 
condition: that is, a condition perceived by the “inner” 
view and one perceived by the “outer” view. We wish to 
determine to which of these conditions the action is due. 
We wish to know whether withdrawing the hand from the 
flame is actuated by the high temperature and accompany- 
ing physical changes in the hand, or by the pain. 

To answer this question, we must separate the two things. 
We must separate the physical condition from the sensation 
that occurs with it, and so find out whether it is indeed true, 
as the mechanist holds, that the same physical condition 
without the sensation would produce the same result; 
would in this case produce the withdrawal of the hand. 
And to discover, on the other side, whether the sensation 
is the exclusive agent, we must isolate it from its physical 
accompaniment and try it alone. 
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But these experiments have only to be proposed in orde 
to reveal that they are impossibilities. When a certain sep. 
sation, emotion, or other mental state occurs, there is also , 
certain characteristic physical condition of the organism 
which is different from the condition existing when this 
sensation or emotion does not occur. To every difference jn 
mental state corresponds a difference in physical state. One 
cannot remove the sensation or emotion and leave the physi- 
cal condition as it was. And one cannot change the char. 
acteristic physical situation without altering the sensation 
or emotion. The particular sensation, or emotion, and its 
characteristic physical condition are always together; they 
are in effect one. And this is true for all mental states and 
their corresponding physical conditions. 

This experimental inseparability, this oneness, of the 
given mental state and its characteristic accompanying 
physical condition, is the decisive point for the answer to 
our question as to whether it is the mental state or the physi- 
cal state that causes the action; whether the way I vote is 
due to my opinion of the candidates, or to my physical con- 
dition while I hold this opinion. Since the particular men- 
tal state—the opinion or purpose or sensation—cannot be 
separated from the particular physical state, but is, so far 
as experimentation goes, one with it, there is no possible 
experimental ground for asserting that one of these two 
things brings about the action to the exclusion of the 
other. And this means that there is no scientific ground for 
such an assertion. It cannot be asserted that the same physi- 
cal condition without the sensation or opinion or other 
mental state would produce the same result; for the same 
physical condition never occurs without the mental state. 
And it cannot be asserted that the mental state alone is the 
cause of the action, for the mental state does not occur 
alone. The two stand on exactly the same footing experi- 
mentally and in science; if one is a cause of action, so is the 
other. The mental state and its characteristic physical con- 
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dition are inseparable; experimentally and practically, 
they are identified. We may without practical or experi- 
mental error follow the example of those who call them 
two aspects of the same situation—the same situation 
yiewed in two different ways. It is this situation that is the 
cause of the action. In speaking of this cause, we may call 
' it by either of its two aspects, and one is as correct as the 
other. For experimental science, the mental state is the 
cause of action on the same basis as is the correlative physi- 
cal condition; for the two are one. My opinion is the cause 
of my voting in a certain way; and so is also the physical 
condition that goes with that opinion, for the two are the 
same thing. 

Thus in describing the causes of the actions of men or 
other organisms, we may use either the mental state or the 
physical condition, as is most convenient. In dealing with 
lower organisms, or with simple reactions, it will be most 
convenient and most helpful to employ the physical condi- 
tion. The student of physiology may properly attribute the 
withdrawal of the finger from the flame to the rise in tem- 
perature of the nerve endings in the skin, although he 
cannot properly deny that the accompanying pain has a 
role in the matter. For explanation of the behavior of man, 
particularly of his more complex actions, it will commonly 
carry more insight if one refers to the mental states. For 
explanation of why I voted for Hoover in place of Roose- 
velt, or vice versa, or for explaining why I say what I do in 
these pages, the statement in terms of physical conditions is 
extremely involved, uncertain, and unintelligible. So it is 
better in such cases to refer to thoughts and opinions and 
purposes as accounting for the actions. Both have the same 
degree of scientific justification; both are fully justified. 

We conclude, therefore, that for experimentation, and 
thus for science, mental states have effect on action. The 
ground for this assertion is of the same character as for the 
assertion that any other agency has effect on action. Sensa- 
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tions, emotions, ideas, purposes, opinions, knowledge, de. 
cide our conduct. Ideas and ideals are efficient agents in de. 
termining what happens. The laws of action, the laws of 
motion, we conclude, are different when specified menta] 
states are present, as compared with the methods of action 
when those mental states are not present, or when othe; 
mental states are present. This is one of the fundament,| 
principles for our biological outlook on the world. It affecis 
all our further conclusions. 

One conclusion follows at once—a conclusion that is of 
the greatest import for our outlook on the world. Since 
sensations, emotions, ideas, and other mental states have 
come into existence in the passage of time, thereupon alter. 
ing the movements that occur, it follows that the laws of 
movement are not given complete in the early epochs, but 
that new laws are exemplified as time passes and new con- 
ditions arise. As new combinations of the elementary con- 
stituents are formed, new methods of action come into 
operation. 

What occurs now was therefore not predictable before 
life came into the world. My behavior, your behavior, the 
course of human history—these things were mot in prin- 
ciple to be computed from the movements and distribution 
of the elementary particles in the early ages. What is to 
come in the future is not predictable from what is now 
present, for we do not know what will be the rules of 
action, the laws of motion, when other mental states shall 
have come into being; when there are other sensations, pur- 
poses, ideas. The universe produces new things; produces 
sensations, emotions, ideas, where none existed; produces 
new mental states as time passes. And with these it gives 
rise to new methods of action. It is not true that the thing 
that has been is the thing which shall be, that the thing 
that has been done is the thing that shall be done, and there 
is no new thing under the sun. On the contrary, new 
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things and new methods of action come forth, in the proc- 
ess that we call evolution. 

It will be observed that this situation makes no difficul- 
ties for the practice and formulation of science, if science 
be considered an observational and experimental matter. 
It is as things come into new relations that new phenomena 
and new methods of action appear. There is thus always an 
experimental cause for every diversity of result. There is 
no obstacle to the complete carrying through of the meth- 
ods of experimental science, since distinctive physical con- 
ditions always co-exist with different mental states. Experi- 
mental determinism holds throughout; and this is what is 
| required for building a science that is a formulation of 
experience. It is a widespread error to suppose that the 
possibility of science rests upon the validity of the theory 
of mechanism. What the upbuilding of science depends on 
| is merely the principle that what happens depends on the 
conditions; and that when different things happen, there 
are different preceding conditions. It does not demand that 
all the laws of action shall be exemplified at any particular 
moment. When new conditions arise, new laws of action 
are exemplified; but they are to be formulated in terms of 
the conditions, just as were the old laws. And all the old 
laws remain in effect, so far as the conditions they specify 
continue to prevail; the new laws are merely added to them 
as they are discovered. 

Biological science, indeed, lends no support to the doc- 
trines of indeterminism that have become rife in certain 
branches of physical science. The organization of science is 
made possible by the prevalence of experimental determin- 
ism, Experimental determinism consists in the observed fact 
that later perceptual diversities between two sets of phe- 
nomena are preceded by earlier perceptual diversities, such 
that if the earlier diversities are removed by experiment the 
later ones likewise disappear. The farther investigation is 
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pushed in things biological, the more complete becomes the 
prevalence of such determinism. The history of biological 
science is one of steady progress in the discovery of experi. 
mental determiners for biological happenings. It leads by 
induction to the conclusion that there is no bar to the exten. 
sion of this kind of knowledge to any case whatever; in othe; 
words, to the conclusion that experimental determinisn 
holds throughout all things; that any diversity of results js 
preceded by a diversity of conditions. But this does not mean 
that all action is stereotyped and predictable. It does not 
imply that a given individual’s actions are predestined, fixed 
by conditions that existed before he came into being; it 
does not mean that his individuality counts for nothing in 
the course of events. As new combinations of the constity- 
ents of the universe are made, new phenomena and new 
methods of action occur. Among these new phenomena js 
the particular individual, with his special combination of 
desires, hopes, fears, purposes, ideas. These help to deter- 
mine what occurs. 

This is the just basis for the conception of freedom of 
action. The individual is not controlled exclusively by 
forces lying outside of himself, forces extraneous to his 
own individuality. His conduct is not governed by rules of 
action that were discoverable before his existence. He is a 
new combination, with methods of action that are not 
determined by what occurs in other combinations. His 
freedom is thoroughly compatible with that experimental 
determinism on which depends the practice of life and of 
science; but he is determined by conditions that did not 
before occur. 

The biological outlook is thus thoroughly compatible 
with the practice and formulation of science. But since 
the universe changes with the passage of time, yielding 
new phenomena and new methods of action, science is 
never finished. It must continue to develop, to change, to 
progress, so long as evolution continues. In this, it partakes 
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of the nature of history; its later content is bound to be 
different from its earlier content, since the universe itself 
s different. As new things appear, science must be so modi- 
fed or supplemented as to give an account of them. Yet 
nothing in the later science is in contradiction to what was 
in the earlier science, provided science holds throughout 
to observation and experiment. For the phenomena and 
laws of action discovered in later periods have arisen from 
§ conditions that did not occur in the earlier periods. In 
describing and explaining them, it is these new conditions 
that must be taken into consideration. The methods of 
action of the living creature do not oppose or contradict 
those of inorganic bodies; they are merely other methods, 
additional methods, that are to be incorporated into science 
on the same basis as the laws of inorganic things. 

Turn now to what occurs in the development of life. 
It is clear that the production of phenomena that are new 
is not limited to the first appearance of life. The simplest 
organisms—the filterable viruses, or bacteria, or amoeba- 
like creatures—obviously did not and do not experience 
the sensations, emotions, ideas, and mental states in gen- 
eral, with their correlated methods of action, that occur 
in the higher animals and man. And the later mental ex- 
periences, such as are found in man, are not predictable 
from such as occur in the simplest forms of life. Organic 
evolution thus involves repeated, or rather continual, pro- 
duction of phenomena and ways of action that did not 
before occur and were not predictable from what did be- 
fore occur. The universe did not become sterile with the 
first production of life. It is continuously creative, now as 
in the past. 

Most momentous is another characteristic of life and 
development. As the universe comes to life—as it begins 
to feel and think and know—this does not occur uniformly 
throughout all its parts as one great unity. It occurs only 
in definite localized centres. And life does not occur and 
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develop as a single unified phenomenon, as one continuoy; 
organism. On the contrary, we find life now occurring and 
developing in a great number of diverse centres, separated 
in space. These separated centres we call individuals: my- 
self, yourself, our friends, my dog; the sparrow I saw jn 
the tree as I walked in the park. Each one of these ind}. 
viduals is an integrated group of structures, activities, and 
inner experiences. Each has sensations, emotions, ments] 
experiences, that are separate from those of the other jp. 
dividuals. And in each individual all these things develop 
from a simple condition to a complex highly diversified 
condition, so that to each taken separately there applies 
what we have already said as to the nature of development, 
Each, too, is a centre of experience, a spectator of the world 
as well as an actor in it; a centre which retains its separate 
identity, its “personality,” among the changes that occur. 

The separate centres of life and development—the dif- 
ferent individuals—are not duplicates. On the contrary, 
they differ greatly among themselves. There now exist 
diverse types among them: bacilli, amoebae, snails, dogs, 
men. But many of these diverse types were originally one; 
they had a common origin. Whether all existing organisms 
had thus a common origin is doubtful. But from the uni- 
formities seen on the fine structure of their cells and 
chromosomes, it seems clear that the animals, along with 
perhaps the higher plants, all came from a single centre. 
They were once a single mass, simple in character, perhaps 
somewhat like the protoplasm of an amoeba. This original 
great organism has become separated into many pieces, of 
which each of us is one. The dog that follows me on the 
street, the bird to whose song I listen, the mosquito that I 
try to drive from my face, the infusorian that I see under 
the microscope—these, like myself and yourself, are pieces 
of that original organic mass. We are all in that real sense 
brothers; we are in literal truth children of the same origi- 
nal parent; we are all one flesh; we are pieces of the same 
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original organic material. A constant realization of that 
fact is the clue that must guide us in our interpretation of 
the world of life. We are all pieces of the same original 
organism, which has separated into parts that are ourselves, 
the birds, and the beasts. With St. Francis, we must realize 
always that these creatures are our brothers. 

These pieces, these brothers, which were originally one, 
and thus were all creatures of the same kind, have since 
developed in many different directions, until there have 
been produced the great number of diverse types that exist 
now: insects, crustacea, birds, men, and thousands of 
others. 

Thus the progressive changes that are one of the great 
characteristics of life do not occur in a single direction, but 
in many directions. There is a copious and multifarious 
diversity in the tendencies to change, in the production of 
new forms, new types. Evolution is, indeed, as Boas sug- 
gested, “creative and fanciful, exulting in diversity.” Like 
the famous warrior of the enthusiastic chronicler, life 
“leaps upon its steed and rides furiously in all directions.” 
The paths of divergent evolution branch like a growing 
tree, with changes of different kinds occurring at the end 
of every twig. 

And now an unwelcome fact about these lines of de- 
velopment, but one that is verifiable—a fact that is im- 
portant for our picture of life. The directions in which 
changes move include many blind alleys, many paths in 
which continued progression is not possible. After a move 
in such an impracticable direction, the branch dies and 
disappears. A new lasting type is not produced. To make 
mistakes is one of the characteristic phenomena of biology. 
If we personify life, we must say that it delights in ex- 
perimentation; it is a pertinacious and undiscouraged ex- 
perimenter. And many of the things that it tries are of the 
sort that Darwin called in his own work “fool experi- 
ments,” with scarcely a chance of success. 
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Life will try anything once. Nay, it will repeat the sam, 
unsuccessful experiment, the same tragic mistake, a hyp. 
dred times. Having produced an efficient creature, with 
wings and legs and muscles and nervous system that work 
in beautiful co-ordination, and with many excellent sens. 
organs to guide it—a creature that steers successfully its 
course through this difficult world—life tries dropping out 
or damaging or altering at random one part after another. 
This is a process that has been studied on a vast scale in 
certain organisms; notably in the famous fruit fly, on 
which in such large degree our knowledge of heredity and 
variation is based. Life produces types that have no eyes, 
and that therefore have no chance for continued existence. 
It produces types that have no wings, or have wings that 
are useless for flying; types with too many legs, that get 
in each other’s way; types with imperfect sense organs; 
types that are monstrous or weak; types whose parts are 
unco-ordinated in their action; types that carry within 
themselves the seeds of their own destruction. In hundreds 
of ways, life produces imperfect types: many that cannot 
continue to exist even under the best of conditions; many 
others that under most favorable conditions weakly carry 
on for a few generations, but die under the first change of 
fortune. 

These are not matters of theory; hundreds of such im- 
perfect and inefficient types, even in single species, have 
been studied in detail, described in full, their origin and 
fortune and fate followed with thoroughness. Indeed, 
when one studies minutely and in detail for generation 
after generation the reproduction of any organism, includ- 
ing in one’s view large numbers of individuals, nothing is 
more striking than the great numbers of imperfect, un- 
adapted individuals that are produced. Whether we study 
thus the infusorian, the fruit fly, or man, we find produced 
misshapen creatures, weak creatures, individuals that lack 
essential organs; individuals whose senses are imperfect, or 
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who lack certain sense organs; individuals whose internal 
organs work but ill, whose intimate chemical processes are 
imperfect; individuals whose nervous systems fail to pro- 
vide guidance. And the imperfections, it is found, are in 
the essential constitution of the creatures, for in so far as 
they reproduce, they bring forth anew imperfect offspring 
like themselves. Types that are weak, imperfect, incapable 
of continued life are started with the same profusion as are 
the eflicient, adapted types; nay, in a hundred times greater 
profusion. 

Students of genetics find that most of the new races be- 
gun by mutations in the hereditary constitution are of these 
imperfect types. Such defective, unadaptive types soon die 
out, some without reproducing at all, and leaving no rec- 
ord; others after a few generations. Some persist for a time, 
to found a weak type or species that eventually disappears. 
The pathway of developing life is profusely marked with 
| these imperfect starts; with the attempts of life to move 
in directions that lead but to conditions in which life is 
impossible. This is something that is not to be forgotten 
in any interpretation of life. 

But in other directions, in many branches of the life 
tree, growth and progress can continue and do continue. 
The changes in many of these branches are of a sort that 
can be called progressive. They lead to a fuller, more 
varied, more differentiated life. The original organic mass 
was amoeba-like, without organs of sense; without dif- 
ferentiated organs of any kind, to bring about a correspond- 
ence between its activities and those of the surrounding 
world. In many of the groups of organisms that have 
branched forth from this original condition, organs of vari- 
ous sorts arise. Sense organs of different types come into 
being, giving fuller correlation of the inner life with the 
outer processes. The inner processes—the mental experi- 
ences and their correlated behavior—become more and 
more complex, more diverse in kind, more responsive to 
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the different aspects of outside nature. It is clear that the 
life of man is fuller, more copiously and adequately cop. 
related with the rest of the processes of nature, richer jy 
its diverse mental experiences, than is the life of a bag. 
terium or an amoeba. There are in the organic world Many 
great series of such degrees of fulness of life and adequacy 
of correlation with the rest of nature, series leading jj 
many different directions. The existing groups of organ. 
isms—infusoria, snails, flies, sparrows, mice, cats, men, and 
hundred of others—illustrate and exemplify the multi- 
farious results of progressions in many different directions. 
They are the stations which advancing life has reached up 
to the present time. Some, it is clear, have reached degrees 
of fulness of life and adequacy of correlation with the 
outer world that are far beyond the degrees reached by 
others. For brevity we will call such fuller, more diversi- 
fied, more adequate life “higher.” 

These developmental changes in many different direc- 
tions are still in progress. Life is transforming now, as it 
has transformed in the past. This is no longer a theory; 
the processes of transformation are now under observation 
in hundreds of laboratories of genetics. And life is bound 
to continue this transformation in the future. The universe 
is not finished; it is still in the making, and what it will 
produce in the future we cannot predict. As it was not pos- 
sible from what existed in the past to foretell the present 
situation of life, so from the present situation it is not 
possible to know what will come in the future. It is not 
possible to set limits to the further progress of life. If stock 
had been taken in some past geological age, much that is 
most characteristic of life would have been omitted; par- 
ticularly, all that is now highest would have been left out 
of the reckoning. Stock-taking at the present time is bound 
in the same way to omit much that will be realized in the 
future. The potentialities of the universe for the produc- 
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tion of diverse and higher types of life have not been ex- 


hausted. 
There is possibility of progress towards fuller, more di- 


versified life in any of the different branches of the tree; 
in any of the multifarious directions in which life has 
successfully moved. In a book published some years ago 
entitled “This Simian World,” Clarence Day humorously 
proposed the question: What would be the situation of life 
and of civilization if other groups of animals had seized 
the advance guard of development instead of the higher 
apes and man? What would be the state of affairs if the 
cats or the elephants had been the first to develop a large, 
complex brain, and had taken the lead and produced a 
civilization? Such questions touch real possibilities; they 
touch what might, indeed, have occurred in the past, or 
might yet occur in the future. They are most suggestive; 
they are worthy of meditation. Super-cats, super-elephants, 
equal to or beyond present mankind in mind and social or- 
ganization, are possibilities of evolution. From any of the 
groups of animals such superior creatures may or might 
arise. 

It is true that on earth man has the very great advantage 
of now being in possession of the advance. He can head off 
and destroy any other type that tends to overtake or ob- 
struct him, and everything indicates that he will do this in 
effective fashion. Evolution towards higher types, so far 
as the earth is concerned, is probably to be looked for, if 
at all, in man rather than in any other animal. 

Yet if mankind fails, if through dissensions and wars, if 
through his own too great multiplication and through his 
inability to control the complex organization that he has 
produced, man at last destroys himself—as some now an- 
ticipate—it is to be remembered that the resources of the 
universe in the advancement of life are not thereby ex- 
hausted. Vast areas of the universe have not yet realized 
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their potentialities for the production of life. If man djs. 
appears, if he turns out to be one of the numerous branche 
that are incapable of continued existence, and if none o; 
the other existing types can seize the advance, still othe; 
types innumerable may well arise and start new cycles of 
evolution. Man is not indispensable to the advancement of 
life. 

But if man succeeds in overcoming his present difficultie; 
and continues to exist, we cannot suppose that he is at the 
end of his developmental career. As the development of 
life has progressed from amoeba-like creatures to man, 
so it may advance from man to conditions of fulness an¢ 
adequacy that are far beyond what man now represents, 
The idea of a superman, of many grades of superman, js 
not a mere mythical fancy, but a possibility; nay, rather 
a probability. The time which lies before us is as great a: 
that which lies behind us. It may do as much for the ad- 
vancement of life. 





YOUTH AND THE PELICAN 
By MARQUIS W. CHILDS 


EOPLE used to say that it took both the Horton 
brothers, George and Will, to cast a shadow. They 
were that thin and dry and sparse—always—born 
that way, I guess. You don’t need to look twice to 
tell they wouldn’t have gone far on the river in the days 
when it was booming with log rafts all the way from St. 
Paul to St. Louis. They’re kind of brittle, packed away in 
cotton-batting, as if a real strong wind’d blow them out of 
sight. 
How they ever got set in the notion they could make 
a good thing of the river is more than I can tell. They were 
green out here, and it looked easy. Big money in it. They 
knew something, coming from Boston, of seagoing boats. 
They had a nice, neat little capital, and they decided to go 
on the river. 
_ I was new out here then, too, but, say, I’d heard enough 
about the blamed waywardness of the Mississippi above St. 
' Louis, and below it for that matter, to know I wouldn’t risk 
any nice, neat little capital of mine. Not, any way, till I’d 
learned considerably more than I knew then. But George 
and Will thought they had it figured out as fine as apple 
pie. Your boat cost you so much, you got so much for each 
' raft you brought down from Wabasha, your profit was so 
much. And a mighty handsome profit it looked—on paper 
—if you didn’t allow for any acts of nature, any blow-ups 
or blow-offs or twisters or benders or orneriness in general. 
George and Will would figure with the stubby little pencils 
they carried around, and they’d add up the neatest columns 
of figures, so much for this and so much for that, till I had 
to laugh. They thought I couldn’t see what was a shrewd 
line of business. 
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I gave them my ideas on the subject, but George wou); 
smile that knowing, pinched off smile of his, and Wijp; 
shake his head, as though to say, “Young fellow, you 
better sharpen your wits a bit or you’ll never get ahead jy 
this world.” It got so I kept still, although I saw a lot of 
the Hortons. The old man, father to George and Will, was 
a kind of uncle of mine, through his marriage to my moth. 
er’s half sister. 

They came around at last to buying themselves a boa. 
Word of it passed up and down the river, and every old tu) 
in creation steamed up for George and Will to inspect. They 
came from way down, Keokuk and Quincy. Anybody that 
owned anything that looked like a boat got wind there wa; 
a couple of suckers at Winslow with real money to spend, 
And at first the Hortons were as cautious as two alley cats, 
Too cautious, for not all the boats offered for sale were 
wrecks, not by any means. They passed up two or three 
good bargains. At least they looked that way to me, the 
Addie Ambrose and the Silver Dollar, Old-timers figured 
them as bargains, too. 

But not George and Will! No siree bob, they weren't 
taking any chances. They’d go on board and fuss around 
and poke at the boilers and tap the bulkheads and peer into 
and under everything in the whole boat. Will’d look with 
those little spectacles of his on, and then he’d look with em 
off. Just as if they knew anything about it! They'd talk 
quiet and low with each other, and George’d smile so you'd 
think his face was frozen and he was trying to thaw it out, 
and then they’d back out of that deal. No sir! You’d have 
to get up mighty early to take in George and Will Horton. 
That was their idea. When old Monk Davis, lying drunk 
on the levee twenty-nine days in every month, could have 
told them more about buying a boat than they’d ever know. 

“We intend to keep down the amount of our invested 
capital,” Will would say, as knowing as an owl. This went 
on for almost a month, got to be a standing joke. Folks 
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F would call out, “Howdy Captain,” when they saw the 
! Hortons coming, “And you, too, Admiral.” George and 
# \ill weren’t bothered. They’d look solemn and wise and 
| pass on down the street, talking low and confidential. 
) Well sir, the boat they bought couldn’t have been a 
BP worse old hulk if they’d bought it blindfolded. “We've 
) kept the invested capital low,” says George. “I hope so,” I 
f said. “You should have got that boat for the value of the 
® scrap iron on her.” George didn’t like that. “Why, she 
looks all right to me,” he said. “We bought her for service 
you know, Fred, not for beauty.” “No, you certainly didn’t 
1 buy her for beauty, George,” I said. 
© She was the Pelican, built at the Eagle Point boat yards 
at Dubuque. There was something so comical about that 
boat that you had to laugh just to look at her. Her stern was 
tired, dog-tired, kind of sunk down low. What made it look 
. that way was the fact that the superstructure had settled 
| from age. But her architecture was all wrong from the 
» beginning. The pilot house was stuck too far forward, and 
her texas deck ended somewhere amidships. Darned if she 
didn’t look like a pelican. 

“When do you aim to take her out?” I asked George. 
> “As soon as ever we can, Fred,” he explained, solemn 

and important, “because it’d be mighty foolish to delay 
now that we’ve invested capital in a boat. That’s the 
trouble, you see, Fred. These folks around here don’t keep 
any careful books. They don’t use business methods. Their 
invested capital lies idle too much of the time.” 

“Oh, is that the trouble?” I said. 

He didn’t hear me. He was looking at the Pelican in a 
reverent way, as though she was the pride of the river. I'll 
say this for her, she did have good machinery—a pair of 
§ engines fourteen bore by five-foot stroke, California cut- 
offs, and Dubuque cold-water doctor—so good that it 


} pretty nearly shook her to pieces. 


During the next few days George and Will were as busy 
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as a couple of ground squirrels, hiring pilots and engineer; 
and deck hands for their new boat. By this time it wa; 
fairly well along in the season, and there wasn’t so much to 
pick from in the way of pilots and deck hands. George and 
Will had to take what came to hand. They were all cheap 
men—whatever they got paid was twice too much. Bu 
Will and George were pleased as punch. They’d kept thei; 
invested capital low, and they’d held wages down to the 
minimum that George had figured on when he’d done 3] 
that pretty calculation. 

“You see, Fred,” he said to me, “there’s no use paying 
the fancy wages that some of these owners around here 
pay. Eighty, ninety, a hundred dollars a week for a pilot. 
Why, that ain’t common sense. Say, Fred, you’d better 
come along with us on the first trip. It’d be a good chance 
for you to learn something about the river.” 

“Well, I might do that, George,” I said. “Looks like it 
would be a good chance to learn something.” 

I was great to speak up when there was any trouble in 
sight, being seventeen years old and prepared for whatever 
might happen. I had a guess there’d be plenty happening 
on the Pelican. 

It was on Fourth of July that we were ready to pull out. 
Half the town came down to the levee to see the Pelican 
get under way. They were going to have fireworks there 
later—maybe that was what attracted them. But the de- 
parture of the Pelican gave them all a good chance to howl 
and yell, and some pretty uncomplimentary remarks were 
passed as the Pelican’s stern wheel began to kick up the 
water. “Oh, Admiral,” somebody yelled, “your rear’s 
dragging in the mud.” There was hardly a man in the 
crowd hadn’t a good load of liquor on board, it being 
Fourth of July, and they all cheered and howled. George 
and Will, standing on the texas deck, looked kind of sheep- 
ish, but scornful, too, as if to say, “That rabble will learn 
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mething some day.” The last rope was pulled in, and the 
Pelican was out in the channel of the river. 

The pilots George had hired were Mose Amby and Jim 
Guerdon. Mose Amby had come on board dead drunk and 
had locked himself up in his cabin. Jim Guerdon was 
pretty drunk but, any way, he had the wheel, and we went 
F along right well. Everything seemed shipshape, and the 
Hortons decided they’d see how things were going in the 
engine room. I stayed in the pilot house because naturally 
[ wanted to see all that I could see, it being about the first 
time I ever was in a pilot house. We’d got as far as Cat Tail 
Slough when all of a sudden old Jim turns around and 
| walks out of the pilot house. ‘““Take the wheel,” he tosses 
back over his shoulder, “and follow the Golden Eagle.” 
As I was the only one left in the pilot house, I figured that 
must mean me. I grabbed the wheel. The Golden Eagle 
wasn’t so far away, but she was leaving us behind, for the 
Pelican wasn’t exactly the fastest boat on the river. I held 
her straight and true in the course of the Golden Eagle, a 
big, fine packet. And after I got over the first surprise and 
shock of it, I don’t mind saying I felt pretty proud. 

About that time George, who was standing in the bow, 
looked up and saw who it was that had the wheel. I tell you 
he and Will made tracks for that pilot house. 

“Here, give me that wheel,” George says, low and tense, 
as he burst into the pilot house. 

“T will not,” I said. “The Captain”—and old Jim was 
Captain, drunk or sober, so long as he was on duty at the 
wheel—“turned this boat over to me, and Ill keep it till 
he takes it over again or releases it to somebody else.” 

“But Fred, youll run her aground, you’ll ruin us,” 
George said. “Step one side there.” 

It seems he’d studied piloting out of a book and thought 
he knew a little more about it than I did. 

“Listen George,” I said, keeping my eyes on the Golden 
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Eagle, “if this old tub was to crack up while I had th. 
wheel, you’d have some chance of getting your insurance. 
But if anything was to happen while you or anybody ely 
unauthorized by the Captain had it, you could whistle fo, 
your money.” 

This struck home, and George and Will looked at each 
other as if they was in a nightmare. “Go on down, Will” 
says George, “and see if you can find Jim Guerdon.” 

We were coming to a place where it looked as though 
wing-dam extended all the way across the channel. “Follow 
the shore, follow the shore!’ George kept yelling. 

But I didn’t pay one speck of attention, just held right 
on where it looked sure enough as if the dam extended out, 
I'd seen the Golden Eagle take that course. I got through 
pretty well. She scraped a little on the right side but not 
enough to do any damage. Kind of an ominous noise, 
though. I looked around when we were in the broad chan- 
nel again, and you could have mistaken George for a dead 
man, his face was that white and drawn up. 

Meanwhile, Will and Bob Carruthers, the engineer, and 
several more were trying to rout Jim Guerdon out. The old 
goat had locked himself up in his cabin. So there was both 
our pilots locked up in their cabins. But Jim wasn’t such a 
fool. What he needed was more liquor, and he knew it. 
Had to lock himself in and take time to down it. I got 
along all right for about two and a half hours, long after 
the Golden Eagle had passed out of sight and sound. 
George and Will suffered plenty. Every once in a while 
they couldn’t keep still any longer, had to speak up with 
some advice. I made a point of never paying the least at- 
tention. Polite, I was polite to them, but I never swerved 
a fraction of an inch from what I thought was the right 
course. We had some close squeaks, but, say, if I’d been 
them I’d rather of had me for a pilot, sober, than Jim 
Guerdon dead drunk. 

When he came back to that pilot house, he was drunk 
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and no mistaking it. He began clipping all the islands and 
mowing down the willows along the bank till it looked 
like a mowing machine had passed by. When George or 
Will would try to remonstrate, he’d bang his fist down and 
shout out in a thick kind of voice, “I brook no interference 
in this task, sir. You may be the owner of this boat, sir, but 
| am master, sir, so long as I stand at this wheel.” This 
didn’t serve to make George and Will any more cheerful. 
And it was true, too. Jim knew he was in his rights under 
the law and under the terms of his contract even if he was 
a pompous, drunken old fool. 

It was about dusk that we began to round Vermilion 
Bend. Jim eased her off and began to swing around when 
there looms up a floating raft that’s just about round the 
bend, coming down river. Up in front was somebody bel- 
lowing from the raft, “Keep off there! Stand off! Hold off 
until we’re clear!” It was Joe Pirreau, one of the most fa- 
mous of all the floating pilots. You’d have thought Jim was 
deaf. He kept on around that bend, never once slackened 
speed. And pretty soon the Pelican’s wheel was walking 
over Joe’s raft—that’s a narrow bend—and the logs were 
bobbing in every direction. Joe let out a bellow like a bull, 
and then he went back to the cook shanty and got a big 
Colt six-shooter and began to blaze away at our pilot house. 

That brought Jim into action all right. “Take the 
wheel, boy,” he shouted at me. And then he slams out on 
to the texas deck and begins to throw the roof axes at Joe. 
Both of them kept up meanwhile a flow of language that 
wasn’t in any dictionary. I’ve never since heard anything to 
equal it. They’d call each other all the names they could 
think of, and then they’d stop and make up a few and go 
on again. Joe had Jim beat as to volume of sound—he was 
twenty years younger—but for pure flights of fancy, Jim 
was way out ahead. They were pretty near out of range of 
each other by the time all the roof axes were gone, and the 
old man contented himself with one last burst of language 
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that would have withered the flames of hell. I guess if Jo. 
hadn’t been so mad, his aim would have been better, Be. 
lieve me, the bullets flew for a while. One clipped of , 
gilt ball on the corner of the pilot house, and anothe; 
buried itself in the sill right in front of the wheel. I wasn’ 
scared much. After the first burst of firing, I got my battle 
blood up and steamed along like it was before Vicksburg, 

George and Will were down below when the fracas be- 
gan. They sure legged it up in a hurry to see what wa 
wrong. But when they heard the bullets whistling, jt 
wasn’t a minute before they’d taken refuge behind a pile 
of two-by-fours on the deck. After it was all quiet, they 
rose up like two wet hens. Mad inside, as wet hens, too, you 
could see. 

“Doesn’t Joe know,” said George, still kind of pale 
around the gills, “that he hasn’t got any right to use fire- 
arms? ” 

“Why, he might have killed someone,” said Will. He 
kept putting those little spectacles on and off and wiping 
the sweat off his face. 

It was then that George came to and saw that all the 
roof axes were gone. 

“Mr. Guerdon,” he said—and for George, he let him- 
self out pretty free—“you’ve been guilty of destruction of 
our property.” 

Jim gave him a sour look and said, huffy and cold, “I 
know, sir, when I’m in my rights on this river. Pve known 
it a whole lot longer than any Yankee whippersnappers.” 

I went down to supper with George and Will, and you 
could see they had a lot to think about. There wasn’t much 
said until we came along to the dried-apple pie. And it was 
plenty dry—the men had begun to kick already about dried 
apples—dried apples and grits, that’s what we got three 
times a day. They were cheap, about the cheapest grub you 
could buy. 
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“J think,” said George to Will, “that we made a mistake 
in this man, Guerdon.” “He’s a drunkard,” Will adds in a 
dismal way. 

“] wonder, Fred,” George turned to me, “if there’s any 
way we could dismiss him at Wabasha. For drunkenness— 
surely that’s grounds enough.” 

“You wouldn’t get any sympathy in any court on this 
river on those grounds,” I said. “And besides, it’d be 
t mighty doubtful if you could find another pilot at Wa- 
basha.” 
fs “And don’t forget he’s got an ungovernable temper,” 

Will puts in. 

That was a cheerful thought, too, and George sat and 
chewed on one of those little pencils they carried around 
with them. After a bit he took to figuring. “That man 
threw overboard roof axes to the value of $38.43,” he an- 
nounced when he’d added up his columns. 

“We'll have to deduct that from his pay,”? Will said. 

“Pll let you tell him, Will,” says George, giving his 
brother a sour kind of look. 

; The Lord knows how we got up to Wabasha. But we 
f got there. The Hortons, Bob Carruthers, and I were the 
only sober ones on the boat. We were tied up to the bank 
| at Wabasha, and Jim Guerdon had the tremens. He stood 
| up in the pilot house and rang the bell to start and the bell 
to slow and the bell to back, yelling, ““Whoopie—let ’er 
roar!”” Mose Amby, who’d got out by that time and done a 
little duty at the wheel, he was reeling around up there, 
too. Very confidentially he took me aside and said: “You 
know I’m drunk. That ain’t much of a secret any more. But 
say, I’m not so drunk as old Jim Guerdon. I know better 
than to ring the bells when the boat’s tied up at the bank. 
Don’t ever let anyone tell you that Mose Amby was as 
| drunk as Jim Guerdon.” 

It was so far as I could see a pretty close race. And 
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George and Will seemed to feel that way about it, too. By 
maybe Mose was right. It was true he didn’t ding-dong the 
bells while the Pelican was tied up at the bank. Otherwig 
it was a toss-up. They’d both put away enough liquor to 
float a Black River craft. 

While we were tied up there, waiting for a raft, along 
comes a Wabasha man and offers the Hortons $50 if they’ 
go up to the head of Lake Pepin for some barges that’s up 
there. That looked easy to George and Will. That was jus 
in their line, keeping the invested capital busy. It was one 
of those hot, sultry days, without a breath of air stirring, 
and the lake was like glass. George and Will got busy with 
their little pencils and had it figured out in no time that 
there was two hundred per cent profit in this job. ‘They 
were great at figuring, so much for wood and so many 
hours of labor, and so forth and so on. 

A child could have taken the Pelican up to the head of 
the lake, it was so smooth and calm. But somehow I didn’t 
like the feel of the day, hot and still, with those fine cot- 
tony clouds banked up over in the west. George and Will 
weren’t borrowing any trouble. They didn’t have to. The 
men had begun to mutter loud against the dried apples and 
the grits. Will was fussing and fuming around. “Don’t see 
what’s wrong with good, plain food,” he said. “That's 
what’s the matter,” said Jim Guerdon. “It’s too plain.” 
The liquor was wearing off, and he was owly. 

But George and Will were a lot happier. Everybody was 
sobering down. And they kept thinking about the two hun- 
dred per cent profit that had rained on them like manna 
from heaven. It was a nice boat ride, and they set them- 
selves to enjoy it. No law against taking a little pleasure in 
your invested capital. And when they got tired of the 
scenery, they could do some more figuring. We got the 
barges, and it didn’t take long to lash them on, two to each 
side. 
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There was an old coot hanging around there who 
watched what was going on, and after a time he came over 
and engaged Will in conversation. “Ever been on this part 
of the river much?” he wanted to know. 

“No,” says Will, looking at the old codger like he’d 
charge him a dollar for the next word that was spoken. 

“Fixing on going back this afternoon? ” 

“Yes,” said Will, again like it hurt to talk. 

“Might better lay over,” the old man says. 

“Why so?” Will wants to know. 

“Likely to be a blow.” 

“Fiddlesticks,” says Will. 

“Maybe, maybe so. But I’ve watched this lake for 
twenty years, and it looks mighty like a storm would blow 
up along about supper time. She fools you sometimes, but 
if | was you, I wouldn’t take a chance, I’d lay over.” 

“The old sot,” Will said when we were on board again 
and the Pelican was heading south down the lake. “Had to 
put his oar in.” 

It did look as if the old man was wrong. The lake was 
still shiny and smooth, and the sun was as bright as a but- 
ton. Doodad Fisher had got out his accordion down below, 
and you’d have thought it was an outing of the Winslow 
Amalgamated Sunday Schools. 

One minute there was hardly a cloud in the sky, just 
that hot, close feeling and the sun like a big ball of fire. 
Then, before you could turn around, there was a cast over 
the sun like someone had drawn a curtain over it. The wind 
sprang up the way it does in Lake Pepin, and the Pelican 
began to heave a little bit; easy at first, with a gentle, oily 
swell. But Bob Carruthers knew right away what we were 
in for. He came tearing up to the texas deck where the 
Hortons were. 

“Looks like we’re going to have a pretty hard blow, Mr. 
Horton,” he said. 
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“No, this ain’t going to be much,” said George y 


though he’d lived on Lake Pepin all his life. 

“Don’t you think maybe we’d better put in for the eag 
shore? With these barges we might get into trouble.” 

“We'll make it all right.” I guess George was figuring 
in his mind on how much it would cost to turn out of oy; 
course. 

Bob went back down to the engine room and got up, 
good head of steam, did all he could. Why, you could se 
that wind coming from the west, whipping up the white. 
caps before it, all charged with rain. We were right square 
in the middle of the lake when it hit us. And it wasn’t 
second before we’d slipped down into the trough of the 
biggest waves I’d ever seen. Barges and Pelican slipped 
down, and each time a big wave hit us you'd think sure 
we’d be swamped. It wasn’t more than a few minutes be- 
fore the barges loosened up—they hadn’t been lashed on 
properly—and then each time we got hit broadside—ka- 
lunk, bang, smash—the barges on the right side crashed 
into the Pelican. It wouldn’t be long before they’d stove a 
hole in the old tub. I got to thinking about all the stories 
I’d heard about Lake Pepin, about all the boats and all the 
men that were lost there, and I tell you I was scared. 
George was chewing that long, drooping moustache of his, 
standing right out in the drenching rain as though he didn't 
feel it. 

“This is a treacherous body of water,”’ Will said, like it 
was a revelation. 

Mose Amby had the wheel, and he tried to turn her so 
we wouldn’t catch those big waves broadside. But you 
might as well have tried to turn a house and lot in that 
wind. The man from Wabasha who owned the barges, he 
was getting pretty hot under the collar about this time. 

“Come on, we’ve got to do something,” he said, shouting 
in George’s ear so he’d be heard over the roar of the storm. 
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S jt was thundering and lightning, and an awful crash came 
from the side that was being battered by the barges—it 
was only the jig-saw railing along the lower deck, but it 
sounded as if the whole boat was gone. 

“Let’s try to lash ’em tighter,” I said and made for down 
below. 

The man from Wabasha followed. I took Doodad 
Fisher and two or three others and went out on the barges 
that were making the most trouble. The man from Wa- 
basha took some of the crew on the other side, for by this 
time both sets of barges were loose. Every time there was 
a wave, the poor old Pelican got squeezed and banged and 
butted so that she shuddered all over. Like a nut in a nut- 
cracker. 

At first it didn’t seem as if there was a thing we could 
do. Between the rain and the waves that washed over us, 
with the sky pitch black, you could hardly see your hand 
before your face. But Doodad and I and Hank Simpson and 
one or two others pulled and heaved and hauled. And in 
the interval between the big waves we tried to hold the 
Pelican off from the barges with pike-poles so’s the slack 
in the rope could be taken up. We made some headway 
after a while. Either that or the storm was slackening. 
When we had a moment to breathe in, I stood and looked 
out over that frothy, churned up old lake, and I thought, 
“By God, this is fine.” I was soaked and shivering like a 
rat, but I thought, “‘Say, this is fine.” I never thought again 
about the Pelican sinking or my drowning or anything but 
that it was fine and I liked it. 

We crawled in to Wabasha way after dark. It cost 
George and Will $54 and three days to repair the damage 
the Pelican had suffered—three days while the invested 
capital laid idle like so much driftwood. Mose and Jim 
improved the time by getting awful drunk, so’s they’d be 
real fit to go up the Chippewa after a raft. There never 
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were two such mournful men on this earth as George anj 
Will Horton. You couldn’t drag a cheerful word out of 
them. It didn’t occur to anybody to try, they looked so Joy 
and miserable. 

That was a big year for logs. During the winter there’ 
been plenty of snow, and during the spring plenty of rain, 
and a store of logs held in the woods for two or three year 
came pouring down into the Chippewa. So the Horton; 
didn’t have any trouble getting a raft to tow. But they 
weren’t cheered up much when we headed into the Chip. 
pewa channel. They weren’t looking for anything but the 
worst. All the figures had gone wrong. They’d covered 
sheets and sheets with those little, fine figures. And the men 
had raised so much fuss about the food, threatening to walk 
out and all, that at Wabasha George bought steaks and 
chickens and butter and eggs and thick syrup for griddle. 
cakes. That was a sad blow, to have to invest so much 
money in assets that vanished like the dew before the rising 
sun. 

We picked up the raft and started back down. It looked 
like nothing else could happen, we’d had so much trouble. 
But trust Mose Amby. He’d find trouble in a john-boat up 
Sleepy River. We were creeping down slow and cautious 
between the choke-dams they’d put in to deepen the chan- 
nel when somehow or other Mose let the raft get jammed 
crosswise. There we were, tighter than all get out, the raft 
wedged in between the dams on either side of the river like 
it was in a vise. 

“Now, that’s a curious thing to happen,” said Will. He 
had a faculty that I never saw equalled for making useles: 
remarks in a tight situation. 

Nobody seemed to have the faintest idea what to do. 
Everybody sat around except the Hortons, and they might 
better have sat down and kept quiet. Mose Amby lounged 
on the bench in the pilot house—he’d never heard of any 
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Pelican, or any Chippewa river or any raft. The whole boat 
Lind of went to pieces until there wasn’t any crew or any- 
thing left. Just a lot of people milling around, each in his 


F own aimless way. Loafing down in the engine room, I got 


talking to Doodad Fisher. He was a rough old fellow, but 
smart as a whip and a cracking good floating pilot in his 
day. 

“Well,” said Doodad, drawing out his words and smok- 
ing on a black old pipe, “some folks pay big money to get 
a bridge put across a stream. But old Mose he’s gone and 
put one across the Chippewa free of charge. That man 
ought to get a medal.” 

Puff-puff. Puff-puff. Old Doodad just as pleased with 
himself as he could be. “Yep, you learn something every 
day. Now, that’s one thing I never knew. That old Mose 
Amby was a bridge builder. I know a lot of things he ain’t. 
He ain’t a pilot, for example. That’s one thing he ain’t. 
Well, you learn something every day.” 

Puff-puff. Puff-puff. Doodad grinning like a baby. 

“Looks like we’ll be here a long time,” I said. 

“Yeah, we may be here a long time. We may be here 
until the government comes and dynamites us out for ob- 
structing a navigable stream. But say,” old Doodad puffs, 
puffs on his stinking pipe, “I know how to get out of this 
jam.” 

“How’s that? ” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t tell you, son. You’d go and tell Mose.” 

“No, I won’t, Doodad. I won’t tell Mose.” 

“Tt’s so simple that anybody but a fool like Mose Amby 
or them Hortons wouldn’t have to be told. It’s so simple 
that any idiot ought to know how. The thing to do is just 
to divide the raft in two parts, and then the current’ll carry 
one part down and you can free the other part the same 
way, run ’em both down separate and then couple ’em up 
when you get into the main stream.” 
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I didn’t break my promise to Doodad. But I did tel] 
George, and he told Jim Guerdon, and we got the raft free. 
My conscience! Even if I hadn’t felt sorry for the Hor. 
tons, I didn’t want to sit there in the middle of the C hip- 
pewa river any longer than I had to. 

We got out in the Mississippi and got rigged up with the 
two pieces of the raft in line, and fire broke out in the hold 
of the Pelican. It was laughable, if anybody’d had time to 
laugh. There was right smart work for two hours or more 
for every able-bodied man on board. And that included 
Mose and Jim, too. Will Horton didn’t do much but give 
worthless advice, but everybody else stepped like sixty in 
two long bucket lines. I never saw such a crew as that was 
at the end of two hours. All black as the ace of spades. Even 
Jim Guerdon’s high-standing white collar looked like a 
black halter rope round his neck. 

The next day nothing happened, and the day after that 
it was quiet. We began to think maybe the run of bad luck 

| was broken. It got downright monotonous and uninterest- 
ll ing. I was the one to provide the next excitement. It was 
| mild enough after what had gone before. 

Each night when we tied up—never dared to run at 
night with pilots like Mose and Jim—lI’d been in the 
habit of fishing off the stern with throw lines. Thought I 
might as well help to earn my keep that way since, in a 
manner of speaking, I was-a passenger on the Pelican. I'd 
had good luck, caught enough fish to give the whole outfit 
a fish dinner once or twice, catfish mostly and pike up in 
Lake Pepin. We’d put in just below Bad Axe for the night, 
and I made ready to put out my throw lines. Gave a big 
heave on the line, and if I didn’t run one of those big, 
barbed hooks clear into my finger! Will—he was always a 
kindly man—volunteered to row me back up to Bad Axe. 
And we asked along the main street there for a doctor. 

They told us we’d find him in the saloon, and sure 
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enough we did, and he was a wicked looking customer. 
Had about four days’ growth of beard, and he’d been soak- 
ing up plenty of whisky, and his hands were all black and 
cracked from dirt and filth. “Sure,” he said, kind of waver- 
ing over to me, “I can take out that fishhook.” I let him look 
at my finger, but I saw that he was in no state to doctor a 
cat, so I said, “Nope, I guess not. Fact is, I kind of like that 
fshhook in there.” That made the boys who’d gathered 
round us all laugh, and we all had a drink or two—I set 
them up for the boys. Then somebody had the idea that the 
only way to get that hook out was to get a blacksmith to file 
off the ring at the top and pull it through. 

A whole gang went and routed out the blacksmith. It 
was getting along towards midnight, but he was a big, 
good-natured fellow and came on the run when he heard 
what was wanted. The blacksmith had to have something 
firm to work on, so he gave me a clean board and told me to 
put my finger and the hook up tight against that. He filed 
and he filed and he filed, and you should have seen those 
twenty, thirty men gawking around. Why they suffered 
more than I did, breathing and sweating and swearing for 
me, till I hardly had a chance to know I was being hurt. 
Afterwards the blacksmith and the whole lot of us went 
over to the saloon, and I was so grateful to those fellows 
that I treated them and treated them again and then treated 
them all over again. 

I'd clean forgot about Will and about him being a teeto- 
taller. When I finally got away, I found him waiting out- 
side on the doorstep for all the world like a scared, cold 
little dog. I felt fine. Never felt better in my life. Getting 
that fishhook out of my finger and the liquor and the fine 
way those river men had treated me. 

“Mighty fine lot of men back there,” I said when we’d 
gone a good way without speaking a word. 

“Hmmm,” said Will. 
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“Say, it’s a great life, isn’t it?” I said. I felt so full of ; it, 
with the stars shining bright overhead and the dark old 
river flowing along. 

“For them that likes it,”’ said Will, pulling on the oars 
with that choppy little stroke he had. 

**You’ll come to like it, Will.” 

“Not if I live to be a Shecenl years old,” he said y biting 
off his words in a lemony voice. 

And then we’d come alongside the Pelican, and I was 
glad to turn in and get a little sleep. 

The rest of the trip down to Burlington was what you 
might call uneventful. Comparatively speaking, that is, 
Old Jim clipped a sheer-boom going under the bridge at 
Dubuque, and Mose managed to run a corner of the raft 
aground in trying to skin past Leathers’ Island. But other- 
wise it was what you could call a peaceful trip. George and 
Will didn’t enjoy it; they were. too deep in the hole to en- 
joy anything. But the rest of us enjoyed it. Nights when 
there was no moon, and you could hear the whippoorwills 
back on the bluff, and daytimes, following the smooth 
water of the channel and how it twisted and bent and hid 
itself behind islands. Oh, it was great! 

We got down to Burlington with the raft. Jim was at 
the wheel. Orders were to divide the raft in two sections 
and line up the two parts in a slough just below the mill. 
We dropped the one part-and started back for the other. 
Old Jim was feeling proud. What he was proud about 
neither I nor anybody else on the Pelican could figure out. 
But he was as proud as an old turkey cock up there in the 
pilot house. He backed away from the first piece, and then 
he began to sashay around in a big circle, just as though he 
was pilot of the Sultana, waltzing around in a great big 
ring. Well, what happened was that the Pelican careened 
out of the water, and as we were passing the piece we'd 
dropped, why, Jim brought her too close and—kalunk, 
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crash, bang—we’d stove a hole the width of one of the 
planks in the hold! Everybody ran to the other side and 
lifted all the heavy stuff over there, and Bob Carruthers 
went for a big square chunk of fat pork. First a board was 
wedged in the hole and then the pork. We went up and got 
the other half of the raft, and it was just as we’d dropped 
it that the planking around the hole where they’d wedged 
the pork in gave way and a regular geyser spouted up into 
the hold. It was hardly five minutes before the Pelican was 
on the bottom in water about twelve feet deep, right up to 
the texas deck. George and Will—neither of them could 


; swim a stroke—perched up there like two chickens. 


“}’]] be damned,” said Will, though he was by nature 
a sober man who never used any rough language. This 
seemed to express George’s feelings, too. 

That was the last time the Hortons ever went on the 
river in any form, shape, or manner whatsoever. They 
raised the Pelican and made a good bit on the machinery, 
sold the rest for firewood. With what was left of their 
capital and the money they got from the Pelican’s works 
they bought a coal yard in Winslow. And, the funny thing 
is, they’ve done right well with it. George is a director in 
the bank—not the bank that failed but the other one—and 
Will owns a quarter interest in the high bridge. They’ve 
made more money than I’ve ever dreamed of. Oh well, 
there never was any big money on the river. And I ought 
to know, I’ve been on it ever since, in one capacity or an- 
other—that was the start, on the poor old Pelican. I figured 
that after that there wasn’t much in the way of catastro- 
phes to stop me. But I still had a few things to learn. 
There’s hardly been a day you could call downright dull. 
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NEW BOOKS IN REVIEW 
POETRY IN A TIME OF DOUBT 


NicopeMus, 4y Epwin ARLINGTON Rosinson, Macmillan Co. 

A Tae or Troy, dy JoHn Maserietp, Macmillan Co, 

SELECTED Poems, dy L. A. G. Srrone, A. A. Knopf. 

Tue Poems or T. SrurcE Moors, 2 vols., Macmillan Co. 

Rip Tipe: A Nove 1n Verse, dy Wituiam Rose Benét, Duffield & Green, 
Hicu Mowince, dy Marion Cansy, Houghton Mifflin Co. 

AFTERNOONS IN Even, 6y Amanpa Benjamin Hau, Bruce Humphries. 


In these seven volumes there is so little poetry of a value demand- 
ing close attention that it seems well to attempt a general state- 
ment about them all, harking backward to that good time when 
the sampling of books did not exclude criticism. The total effect of 
this verse is that of something brisk and brittle. With the excep- 
tion of “A Tale of Troy,” it has been written, apparently, in the 
fear of boring the reader, as if these writers knew somewhat too 
well how little poetic faith there is in us and how slight a power of 
sustained attention. Most of it is neat, witty, ironical, epigram- 
matic, and sometimes thoughtful; but it contains hardly a moment 
of ecstasy and few lines of pure spontaneous song. There is almost 
no serenity here, no assured vision, no steady wisdom, no light 
“from the abode where the Eternal are.” A critic who realizes that 
these volumes represent not only our verse but our times, and also 
that poetry has not always been like this, feels bound to consider 
what has brought such things about. 

May it be that contemporary verse, of which we were recently 
complaining that it was not communicative or social enough, is now 
becoming too painfully aware of the audience? Certainly there is 
nothing more fatal to the lyric impulse than fear of social ridicule, 
and there comes a time in most societies when this fear is too 
strong for any but the most self-confident artist to withstand. Thus 
many a tuneful throat was constricted by a sort of stage fright in 
the eighteenth century, and while trying to sing managed only to 
be witty. There are signs that we are now developing, in England 
and America, something like the social laughter that George 
Meredith called for in his essay on the Comic Spirit. Already we 
have many interrelated groups of sophisticated persons whose 
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chief equipment is a lively sense of the absurd, and who exert no 
-nall influence upon the arts. The power of women in these 
proups is at least as great as even Meredith would think desirable. 
Indeed, if one were asked to name the two writers who best repre- 
sent contemporary social laughter, one might well choose Mrs. 
Dorothy Parker and Miss Rose Macaulay. George Meredith 
would delight in both of them, but he might also see that the un- 
questionable advantages of a strongly entrenched social criticism, 
dominated by women and using ridicule as its weapon, are to be 
paid for, and that a part of the price is song. 

Of course, there are other reasons for the falling emotional 
temperature of our verse. Have we not recently tagged the emo- 
tions with Greek or German names and handed them over to the 
laboratory and the clinic? Poets know all this, and they have not 
yet discovered that it leaves us precisely where we were before. 
Also, no doubt, there is a suspicion abroad, not unlike that which 
chilled English verse after the Restoration, that emotion, which has 
recently led us to the brink of ruin, is a rather treacherous thing. 
The idea of subjecting it to some discipline which would not be 
quite fatal has occurred, as yet, only to a few. Some may prefer a 
purely literary explanation. It is now fifty years since Verlaine 
told us to twist rhetoric’s neck—“Prends Péloquence et tords-lui 
son cou!” Well, we have twisted it, but the trouble is that it 
unwinds again as soon as we let go, so that we have only succeeded 
in damaging its voice without any permanent injury to the bird. 
In other words, a new rhetoric has been devised, differing from 
the old not in conventionality but rather in the lack of charm, 
grace, and tradition. Our poets have not quite ceased to sing, but 
they do it with clenched teeth, half-strangling every tone. 

In his present collection of monologues Mr. Robinson continues 
the strong, thoughtful work we have learned to expect from him. 
There is some slight gain in clarity here, but he still makes his 
verses out of his inhibitions, singing like a man who would far 
rather be silent. Most of the poems in this book the reader has to 
make for himself, feeling all the while that Mr. Robinson could 
do it much better if he would only be a little more communicative 
and if his characteristic understatements did not so frequently 
amount to zero. 

Mr. Masefield’s book is apparently a sort of libretto prepared 
for the public readings at Oxford in which he is known to be inter- 
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ested. Suitably rendered before its proper audience it might 
effective. I can see nothing but a grave disservice to the cause of 
poetry and to Mr. Masefield’s reputation, however, in laying the 
book before the general public, unexplained, to stand beside the 
good work that its author has done. 

In Mr. Strong’s selection from his five books of verse there 
one poem, “Talk at an Inn,” which seems likely to endure. |; 
shows the quick ear for speech rhythms, the keen eye for odditie 
of rustic character, and the strange mingling of the trivial ang 
poetic, of the tragic with the comical, that American readers haye 
recently found in the author’s prose fiction. One would not have 
been surprised to find this poem among the posthumous papers of 
Thomas Hardy. 

The collected verse of Mr. Sturge Moore also shows at least 
one poem that should not be forgotten. The meditation upon 
Titian’s Bacchanal of the Prado, very like John Keats without any 
hint of plagiarism, is worth turning many pages to find. Elsewhere 
one has some difficulty in forgetting that Mr. Moore is a rather 
famous carver of wood. His verbal designs are often beautiful, his 
taste is refined, his thought is frequently noble, but words do not 
always seem to be his natural medium. 

Mr. Benét’s “Novel in Verse” is an exhibition of technical pro- 
ficiency which affects one reader, at least, with amazed delight at 
the things it can do, and then with wonder whether such things 
should be done at all. A story sufficiently exciting, and also hack- 
neyed, is told here with great speed and compression and intensity. 
No suppler and surer use of verse can be found in American narra- 
tive poetry—even in “John Brown’s Body,” which comes at once 
to mind. The poem has moments of breathless hastening beauty, 
and it ends with a superb crash of solemn tragic tone. What is 
lacking, then? Perhaps only time, perspective, and a second or 
third reading. 

The publishers of “High Mowing” have emphasized the few 
nature poems the book contains, but Mrs. Canby’s clear delinea- 
tions of mood, and, still more, her gravely courageous thought 
about death, are what one remembers. Nature permeates thought 
and mood in Miss Hall’s poems. It invades her stark ballads of 
New England and her “Sonnets at Forty.” One finds it most 
evident of all, perhaps, in her beautiful “Sonnets for a Son,” 
where, of course, it belongs. One feels New England in almost 
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every line of this book. Indeed, the book is an exception to nearly 


,l] the general statements made above. It is sound and sane; it has 
oood sense. There is even song in it, like the faint sweet whispering 
of the white-throated sparrow after the coming of frost. 


OpELL SHEPARD 


FACT, OPINION, AND SOCIAL VALUES 


Recent SoctaL TRENDS IN THE Unirep States: REporRT oF THE PREsi- 
pENT’s CoMMITTEE, 2 vols., McGraw-Hill Book Co. 


Ix December, 1929, President Hoover named a committee to 
make “a survey of social trends in the United States”—Wesley C. 
Mitchell, Charles E. Merriam, Shelby M. Harrison, Alice Ham- 
ilton, Howard W. Odum, and William F. Ogburn. The Rocke- 
' feller Foundation made a generous grant of money to pay for 
the execution of the project. Specialists were chosen to carry on 
separate studies and report. And twenty-nine divisions of work 
were laid out as follows: population, utilization of natural wealth, 
invention and discovery, communication, economic organization, 
| occupational patterns, education, social attitudes and interests, 
metropolitan communities, rural life, racial and ethnic groups, 
vitality, the family, activities of women outside the home, child- 
hood and youth, labor groups, people as consumers, recreation 
and leisure time activities, arts in social life, religious organiza- 
tions, health and medical practice, crime and punishment, pri- 
vately supported social work, public welfare, governmental func- 
tions, taxation and public finance, public administration, law and 
legal institutions, and government and society. The results of the 
several inquiries, accompanied by prefatory materials and a review 
of findings, are summarized in two volumes; and thirteen addi- 
tional volumes are promised, extending the reports on as many 
different divisions of investigation. 

The names of the sponsors and the various investigators are a 
guarantee that the work has been done with discrimination and 
thoroughness in accordance with the best standards prevailing in 
the American social sciences. And a study of the two volumes re- 
veals that an enormous amount of authentic information on 
American social life has been accumulated, digested, and or- 
ganized. Undoubtedly the work will serve as a mine of materials 
for statesmen, editors, students, and everyone else who has occa- 
sion to seek orientation in the fields surveyed. 
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It seems safe to assume that this monumental treatise will ma} 
an epoch in the history of social thought in the United States 
perhaps the end of an epoch. And for two reasons. First, no suc) 
vast undertaking is likely to be authorized or financed again along 
the lines here laid down. In the second place, the results, highly 
valuable as they are in detail, reflect the coming crisis in the em. 
pirical method to which American social science has long been jy 
bondage. Indeed, the excellence of this study, apart from the x. 
cumulation of significant social materials, lies in the very fact that 
its sponsors and investigators generally depart from the terms of 
their Presidential commission and proclaim or assume values thet 
do not flow, in either logical or deterministic sequence, from their 
“data” of “trends.” 

For long years American thinkers in the social field have been 
dominated by the idea that when once the “data” have been as. 
sembled important conclusions will flow from observing them— 
conclusions akin in inevitability to those of physics or mathe. 
matics. Evidently Mr. Hoover was under the impression that 
some such operation could be extensively performed in the world 
of human affairs. In his Foreword to the work he speaks of “the 
facts.” All the facts? Obviously, an impossibility. The obtrusive 
facts? Obtruded on whose vision? The important facts? Impor- 
tant to whom and to what ends? Mr. Hoover does not state. 

Granting, however, for the sake of argument that these ques- 
tions have been empirically answered here, do the conclusions in- 
evitably flow from the facts admitted to court? The President ex- 
pressed doubts. From his examination of the report he discovered 
that ideas other than those of deterministic sequence have got into 
the “Review of Findings” by the Committee. He remarks laconi- 
cally that the Committee’s own review “reflects their collective 
judgment of the material and sets forth matters of opinion as well 
as strict scientific determination.” 

There is the rub. As an engineer, Mr. Hoover knows that any 
process of change or trend which is subject to law can be expressed 
in the deterministic form of a differential equation. Few if any 
such processes are found in human affairs. All such social processes 
depend upon the perdurance of outside activities, forces, and 
powers not susceptible of mathematical expression and measure- 
ment. If the Committee had limited its inquiry to social trends 
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which can be treated as genuine deterministic sequences and its 
conclusions to matters of “strict scientific determination,” the re- 
port could probably have been put into the President’s vest pocket. 
Its “Review of Findings” is not confined to a review of findings, 
hut contains an interesting, suggestive, and valuable declaration 
of opinion by a competent and intelligent group of American citi- 
zens. It expresses hopes, aspirations, and values as well as facts. 
Where do hopes, aspirations, and values come from? From ex- 
haustive surveys of facts? Soon that issue will have to be faced in 
the intellectual life of the United States. 
Cuar.es A. Bearp 


THE ODYSSEY FOR OUR TIME 

Tue Opyssey oF Homer, translated by T. E. SHaw, Oxford University Press. 
| Fasuions in translations change. Nothing is stranger to our time 
than the undoubted fact that Pope’s sitting-room Homer and 
Longfellow’s evangelical Dante were once considered readable. 
And Mr. T. E. Shaw must expect the same fate. Third-genera- 
tion proletarians with a newly rediscovered taste for polish will 
one day wonder how the world was ever able to support a writer 
who made old Proteus talk of “twenty of the ablest-bodied local 
men.” But for the moment—for the long moment of our time in 
the earth—the translator of the “Odyssey” is Mr. Shaw. It is a 
great honor. Great men have borne it. 

The curious inquiry is to determine what it is in our time, and 
what it is in Mr. Shaw, which brings this about. The time has been 
plentifully abused. If your ear leans to the Left you will hear it 
said that our generation is a decadent generation falling through 
skepticism and bewilderment and weakness into the final folly 
which will usher in the new age. To these gentlemen our revolt 
against Victoria is merely the matricidal gesture which foretells 
the fall of a civilization. But all theories result in an over-sim- 
plification of the facts and Herr Marx’s no less than another’s. 
Decadence is a relative phenomenon. And from any point of view 
save that of the revolutionary pedant, there is much to be said for 
the age. Particularly is there much to be said if one is concerned 
with the slow swing of an art rather than with the fashionable 
jerk of an economic theory. 

Poetry in our time has moved towards the outside world. I do 
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not mean that it has become “objective.” I mean that it has lost jt 
long preoccupation with the poet’s emotions and the poet’s gen. 
ius—its sick-room smell. It is concerned with the life of man jy 
the earth—of men in the earth—of the generations of men, |x 
vitality is of the blood rather than the nerves. Its life is in the 
senses, the hands, the tongue, rather than the brain. Its compyl. 
sions are the compulsions of human fate rather than the whimsig 
of the soul. And these characteristics of poetry are a reflection 
of the characteristics of the time, for poetry, however the socio. 
logues may ignore it, is a more accurate mirror of its time tha 
any other art or than any other human expression. The Twentig 
first saw their face in “The Waste Land” and saw it there before 
they recognized it for their own. 

But if the appetite of the time is more sensuous, less persona, 
more human, then the election of Mr. Shaw to his present honor 
is no accident. It is not even necessary to resolve Mr. Shaw back 
into Colonel Lawrence and to recall, as his publishers have re. 
called upon the jacket of his book, that he has handled old 
weapons, explored old cities, hunted boars, built ships, sailed the 
Aegean, and killed many men. His English will suffice, his “out- 
landish, loin-girt Trojan women,” his mariners who “made their 
landfall on Geraestus in the dead of night,” his “love and venery 
with Iason in the thrice-broken fallows,” his days when “the 
North wind pitches thistles along the fields, so that they lock 
spines with each other as they roll.” The whole book has the feel 
of the hands and the taste of the mouth, and the odor of the 
earth. The words of art, the names of a ship’s gear, the terms of 
husbandry are rich in it. When men speak they speak to the ear 
not to the mind. And so even the gods. It is Poseidon who says, 
wagging his great head: “Everywhere in trouble, all over the 
seas, wherever you go! In the end doubtless you are to slip in 
among the Zeus-favoured people and be happy.” 


Indeed, it is altogether Mr. Shaw’s English which suffices. Had _ 


there not been Chapman before him, one would say that now for 
the first time was the “Odyssey” made English, so strongly does 
the taste of English speech lie on the page. But with Chapman 
there is no comparison. Mr. Shaw has not attempted an English 
poem but has, on the contrary, accepted the limitation of his prose 
and pushed it into details of the building of rafts and twists of the 
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art of war where the great, coarse, pine-smelling lines of the poet 
would not be forced. What stands here in all frankness is the 
translation of a book. But what stands here will remain as long 
as men with our loves and our desires live in the earth. And even 
when the flood of artifice drives in again, there may be some to 
read how “the wind caught the sail, bellying it out, and-the blue- 
shadowed waves resounded under the fore-foot of the running 
ship as she lay over on her course and raced out to sea.” 


ARCHIBALD MacLetsu 


THE ORDEAL OF TOLSTOY 


Tue Tracepy oF Toxsroy, 4y Countess ALExaNDRA Tousrtoy, translated 
by Evena VarNnECK, Yale University Press. 


Tus absorbing narrative, written by a daughter of Count Tolstoy, 
is the most illuminating and valuable contribution we have yet 
had to the accumulating data of the marital unhappiness which 
darkened the last years of the great man’s life. The diaries of 
husband and wife told us a great deal, but they did not reveal the 
whole of the truth. The Count himself, charitable and compas- 
sionate, in writing of this aspect of his life, assumed an attitude 
compatible with his cardinal principle of nonresistance to evil, and 
he accepted the cross he had to bear in his private life without 
allowing the reader of his diaries to suspect the intolerable weight 
of it. As for his wife’s diaries, which, it is now revealed, were 
written for the purpose of justifying her conduct before posterity 
long after the actual dates of the recorded happenings, they are 
too acrimonious, too much permeated with a sense of imagined 
wrongs; beside that, they portray Tolstoy as fanatically obsessed 
by his ideas to the detriment of family interests and happiness, 
to which he is made to appear quite callous and indifferent. 

The value of this latest work lies precisely in the fact that it 
wholly dissipates the idea of the ogre in family life. For the first 
time, we are presented with a portrait of Tolstoy so complete, so 
pervasively human, of a man so susceptible to all suffering, so 
richly endowed with comprehension and sympathy, which never 
excluded the members of his own household, that long before the 
end of the narrative we stand aghast at the terrible, unceasing 
ordeal which the poor old man—call him a giant for his capacity 
to endure suffering!—is forced to endure before the culminating 
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episode of his departure from Yasnaia Poliana, to meet his death 
at the wayside railway station at Astapovo—a fitting end in jt 
way to a story as rich in drama and pathos as any of Tolstoy 
novels. To think that all of it might have been avoided, if the 
hysterical woman who was his wife had conducted herself like » 
rational human being! Far from being the unyielding fanatic tha 
some biographers have painted him, he yielded to his wife’s im. 
portunities not once but often; but there are limits to submission, 
and Tolstoy was not the man to compromise with his fundamenta] 
convictions as a practising Christian. The tragedy was inevitable 
as all tragedies are; and, perhaps, equally unnecessary. 

The author seems to have taken a leaf out of her father’s 
book. Her narrative has that eloquent simplicity which carries 
conviction. It has a wealth of intimate detail, accurately and sym- 
pathetically observed, yet it has also that detachment which only 
great art or great truth alone can provide. It clearly defines 
Tolstoy the husband and the father, and he is not found wanting 
in either capacity. Perhaps his daughter is carried away by filial 
love; she would have to be as great an artist as her father to in- 
vent the really exhaustive documentation. It should be added 
that in so thoroughly vindicating her father, she also has managed 
in a great measure to vindicate his friend Chertkov, who has al- 
ways been charged with being the evil genius of the tragedy. In 
judging of the work per se one is tempted to use superlatives; 
this seems, without doubt, to be the most authentic account of the 
great Russian’s later years; it is incidentally the one book which 
makes a human being of him and not an abstract symbol. 


Joun Cournos 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


Tue Unirep States 1n Wortp AFFairs, 1932, prepared by WaxTer Lipp- 
MANN with assistance of research staff of Councit on Foreicn RExaTions, 
Harper & Brothers. 


Tuis is the second annual review of American foreign policy which 
Mr. Walter Lippmann has prepared for the Council on Foreign 
Relations. In method and emphasis it follows much the same lines 
as did the volume for 1931. The authors intend their book “as 
a memorandum written in the midst of affairs to assist those who 
wish to recall the immediate past in appraising the immediate 
future.” They are aware, however, that “the mere selection and 
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arrangement of the materials of the history involve at every turn 
acts of judgment and interpretation and that their own views on 
what is desirable and undesirable in international affairs have con- 
trolled their sense of what is relevant and significant.” 

Many readers, I fear, unless they are otherwise well-informed, 
will be left rather high and dry in respect of appraising the future 
on the basis of Mr. Lippmann’s memorandum of the past. Take, 
for example, the new doctrine of non-recognition, which, whether 
one likes it or not, is now a highly important American foreign 
policy and is likely to have far-reaching consequences. The authors 
do no more than set forth the Stimson (or, as described by the Re- 
publican Party platform, the Hoover) doctrine. They fail to men- 
tion the important questions which are immediately pertinent: Is 
the doctrine to be applied singly or only in concert? Is it to be 
absolute or can it be qualified? Will it be adapted, that is to say, 
to permit desirable changes in the status guo which may have been 
brought about by undesirable non-pacific means? And if the 
United States refuses to recognize the fruits of aggression, what 
will it do to encourage desirable international change by pacific 
means? 

Or take Mr. Stimson’s speech to the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions in August last, the essential point of which, in the author’s 
phrase, was “the declaration that the Kellogg Pact had altered 
international law, had changed the whole doctrine of neutrality.” 
But, in the opinion of many eminent lawyers, Mr. Stimson’s 
speech contained some extremely bad international law in respect 
of the effects of the Kellogg Pact on neutral rights and obliga- 
tions. On other points also, the argument of this speech is certainly 
not unassailable, but so far as this survey is concerned, infallibility 
is assumed. 

These illustrations will serve to show the bare factual character 
of the “memorandum of the immediate past.” The scope of the 
memorandum is interesting in two respects: as much, if not more, 
is said about world affairs as is said about American foreign policy, 
and practically all the problems with which that policy dealt were 
either primarily economic in character or had an economic back- 
ground. Mr. Lippmann’s interest in economics sometimes makes 
him discursive. There is, for example, a long chapter on the finan- 
cial and credit crisis in the United States; the failure of Congress 
to balance the budget, the controversy over sales taxes, the bonus, 
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inflationary proposals, Federal Reserve policy, and the Recon, 
struction Finance Corporation. The connection of some of thes 
matters with foreign policy is at least indirect. 

The emphasis on economics appears clearly also in the excellen; 
appendices. These include data on reparation and debt payments. 
capital movements; the external debts of Latin American coup. 
tries; the suspension of the gold standard; European import 
quotas; the decline of foreign trade; production indices, com. 
modity prices and unemployment; the yield and value of staple 
crops of the United States; and the trend of American dividend 
payments and railway earnings. Appendices more political jp 
subject matter relate to the Arms Conference, the Lytton Com. 
mission, and “Manchukuo.” There is a good selected bibliography 
and an admirable chronology of important events affecting Ameri- 
can foreign relations in 1932. 

Linpsay Rocers 


RIPE FOR CHANGE 


A New Deat, 4y Sruart Cuase, Macmillan Co. 

A Guive THRouGH Wortp Cuaos, dy G. D. H. Cor, A. A. Knopf. 

ProFits or Prosperity?, 6y Henry Pratr Farrcuiip, Harper & Brothers, 

Tue Wortp’s Economic Crisis, 6y Sin ARTHUR SALTER AND OTHERS, Cen 
tury Co. 


A coop case can be made for the view that most reforms, political 
and economic, are forced upon us by the urgency of immediate 
dilemmas. But it remains true that the character of the measures 
adopted and the opinion which supports their acceptance have usv- 
ally been developed through a period of incubation and discussion 
of a body of general ideas. A philosophy and a gradually extend- 
ing point of view have some determinative influence. This is emi- 
nently true to-day when we are in a seminative and transitional 
period. In such an hour books become one of the formative forces. 
And these four books rank well up in the list of recent works 
which help create and disseminate a philosophy and outlook which 
give promise of deep-seated structural changes in our govern- 
mental and economic institutions. 

Underlying them all is the broad assumption that the rile of 
government and the relation of government to business require 
re-examination. Ideas epitomized in phrases like “that govern- 
ment is best which governs least” and “more business in govern- 
ment and less government in business,” are coming to be seen as 
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velics from that period of economic simplicity when the individual 
# family was largely self-sufficient and free land assured equality of 
opportunity. That era with its philosophy of rugged individual- 
sm is now over, although the theories linger on. 

Authors like these are emphasizing that in present conditions 
f covernments are in essence the major responsible agent of all the 
people and of their vital interest in assuring to themselves life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. We must have a truly con- 
temporary outlook widely held by the electorate as to the kinds of 
affairs which must occupy governmental attention in a modern 
democracy. If general well-being is paramount, there must be a 
more organic relation of government to those economic activities 
which, under proper control, can produce and make available ma- 
terial goods and services in an abundance heretofore unimagined. 
The impact of our present economy of surplus is revolutionary in 
its effect upon our notions of business and its democratic control. 

These four books discuss the need for a new outlook; and they 
are related in this—that they all are preoccupied with problems of 
a new kind which are to their authors public problems. The prob- 
lems are economic. They have to do with such matters as the crea- 
tion and distribution of adequate purchasing power for all the 
people, the relation of the functions of saving and investment to 
production needs, the interdependence of nations in their efforts 
at currency stability and exchanges of needed goods, and the ex- 
tent to which private profit does in fact supply an adequate motive 
for the initiation and carrying on of the economic efforts which 
yield the material basis for a good life for all. 

If one were approaching these volumes in economic innocence, 
the order in which they should be read would be important. Mr. 
Cole’s treatise offers a lucid, up-to-date, comprehensive picture of 
the broad economic scene. His account, although English in em- 
phasis, is at least half concerned with parallel citations from our 
own country. The major purpose is expository of the way in which 
the present economic system works or fails to work; and he offers 
two broad alternatives—a totally revamped capitalism, or social- 
ism. The kinds of revamping he sees as essential will not be popu- 
lar with the followers of the Manchester school. And, he adds, 
“Even the temporary restoration of prosperity depends on the 
adoption of measures for the increase of consuming power which 
will go very much against the grain of American capitalism to 
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adopt.” I would stress that the value of the book is diagnostic, al. 
though it does conclude that “the day of American socialism may 
not be yet; but in the light of the events of the past few year 
its coming may be much nearer than most Americans even noy 
imagine.” 

Professor Fairchild next supplies a closely reasoned but cle 
analysis of why the working of the profit mechanism leads jp. 
evitably to a serious maldistribution of purchasing power, to a pe. 
riodic congestion of unsold goods, to a confiscation of profits which 
is recurrently necessary in order to restore a balance between pro. 
duction and consumption. The very directness and starkness of his 
logic supplies an important clue to one of the reasons why things 
are rotten in the state of Denmark. His conclusion is that only if 
all profits can be promptly distributed and utilized much more 
largely for consumer purchasing than is now the case can a profit 
economy operate; this is, of course, in line with the views of Mr, 
Cole and Mr. Chase. 

Stuart Chase gains a hearing among mild, lay folk not because 
they necessarily go along with his conclusions, which are at least 
by implication in a markedly socialistic direction, but because he 
holds himself free from doctrinaire approaches and is ironic and 
colloquial in his idioms. Irrespective of what one thinks of his 
specific “plan,” one cannot but be favorably impressed by the real- 
istic portrait of America’s dilemma which he etches in quick, airy 
strokes; and the outcome is unsettling, to say the least. He poses 
three possibilities—revolution, a fascism of big business, and “the 
drastic and progressive revision of the economic structure avoiding 
an utter break with the past.” He favors the third. But he says, 
“Whatever the change, it is going in the direction of more col- 
lectivism, more social control of economic activity, more govern- 
ment ‘interference,’ less freedom for private business.” 

The final volume in the group, to which Sir Arthur Salter con- 
tributes the first lecture, is wholly English in authorship. And its 
natural that it should further broaden the range of attack to con- 
sideration of international problems. The general tenor of its con- 
clusions will be familiar to those who have read the recent longer 
statements of its contributors, including Sir Josiah Stamp, J. M. 
Keynes, Henry Clay, and others. There is noteworthy agreement 
on the timely point that public expenditure—which means release 
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of purchasing power—“is to-day the only spending movement big 
enough to restore appreciably industrial activity.” When sober 
economists like Henry Clay take this position and conclude that to 
simulate productivity “what the world requires is a substitute for 
war which has not the unfortunate effects of war,” it will be real- 
zed that a new outlook really impends. A world well supplied 
with the machinery to furnish abundantly what we need is fiscally 
so disorganized and so controlled by narrow motives that every- 
where the wheels do not turn and hunger stalks. Give us war or 
give us a new and socially controlled economic order—that is the 
ultimate counsel of this considered and realistic reflection. 

Admittedly, the major problem still remains unsolved—to get 
a public opinion sufficiently informed to realize that in the public 
' interest the world of politics and the world of economics must be 
seen to be all of one piece. We face the new problem of discover- 
ing the best ways and means of relating the state to a conduct of 
economic affairs which will make business truly serve all the 
people. The problem is surely not insoluble. But the will to solve 
it, no less than the point of view towards a right approach, re- 
quires a wide popular understanding of the matters these books 
discuss with such helpful clarity and rightful urgency. 


Orpway TEAD 


MARK TWAIN AND THE JAMESES 


Marx Twain’s America, 5y Bernarp DeVorto, Little, Brown & Co. 
Tue Turee Jameses, by C. Harttey Grattan, Longmans, Green & Co. 
THEATRE AND FRiENDsHIP, Sy ExizaBeTH Rosins, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


TueseE new studies of major figures in our nineteenth-century 
literature promise great interest and value. A growing need has 
existed for a fresh estimate of Mark Twain. Mr. Paine’s volumi- 
nous biography was too largely uncritical in its praise; Mr. Van 
Wyck Brooks’s psychoanalytical theory of Clemens’s ordeal, bril- 
liant and challenging as it was, still remains, even in its new 
slightly revised edition, too rigidly intellectualized. Thus it has 
become urgent that a new and clear trail should be blazed into 
Mark Twain’s America by someone who, like Mr. DeVoto, pos- 
sesses a vigorous knowledge of its shaping forces. The very title 
of Mr. Grattan’s “The Three Jameses” quickens anticipation: so 
many fruitful ideas could emerge from treating in conjunction 
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this family of minds that one only wonders—a tribute to \y, 
Grattan’s perception—that it has not been undertaken before. _ 
Mr. DeVoto calls his book an essay in the correction of id 
and regards it as a volume of social history rather than of criticism, 
He eschews any “theory” concerning his author’s achievement, 
he believes Mr. Brooks’s interpretation to be inadequate not only 
for Mark Twain but for his environment, and so he sets out t) 
marshal his very extensive and pungent materials about th 
frontier to demonstrate that it was not the bleak and starved 
region of recent critics’ imaginings. He has a lively way of evok. 
ing the life that surrounded Mark Twain. His wide reading in 
frontier literature enables him to make his principal contribution: 
the relation of Mark Twain to its traditions, the moulding effeq 
upon him of newspaper realism and exaggeration, the pervading 
influence on his imagination of the myth-making faculty of the 
high fantasy that is found both in the Negro folklore and in the 
tall tale of the scout with its smell of sagebrush and mountain 
air. It is illuminating to learn how much Mark Twain was in- 
debted to his forerunners, that what seems like his peculiar 
rhythm existed previously in Dan de Quille, that the scene of 
the camp meeting in Chapter XX of “Huckleberry Finn” js 
closely parallel to one in Hooper’s “Adventures of Simon Suggs,” 
that the elderly Clemens writing his autobiography attributed to 
his own youth an episode which had originally appeared among 
the exploits of Davy Crockett some years before Sam was born. 

When he comes to evaluate what Twain added to such a traci- 
tion, the author attacks Mr. Brooks and others with considerable 
gusto. Against the notion that Twain was an artist frustrated by 
his surroundings, Mr. DeVoto posits the statement that he began 
as a frontier humorist and story-teller, and that his later work 
grew naturally from such beginnings; that there was no thwart- 
ing of his essential talents, that all the elements of his mature 
achievement are embryonic in the casual sketches he had written 
before going East to live in 1866. What principally raised Twain's 
stature above his predecessors was his great breadth of sympathy 
and understanding that evokes in his pages the sense of a whole 
society, and thus in “Huckleberry Finn” creates a truly national 
book in that it embodies a whole phase of life through which the 
country passed. 


When Mr. DeVoto writes in such terms, and goes on to speak 
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of Twain’s books as being at the centre of our literature with all 
other books whatsoever farther away, it is obvious how disin- 
senuous he has been in professing to have no “theory.” Scorning 
literary comparisons as worthless, he yet indulges in them freely 
and generally with disaster. When he turns away from the 
frontier to the rest of America, he expresses easily as many in- 
accurate ideas as those he undertook to correct. After having cele- 
brated the Virginia City mining-camp as a virile paradise, his 
wholesale onslaught on the “village” of Boston is a little silly; 
and his dismissal of all nineteenth-century New England as 
emasculate, with no distinction between the qualities of Emerson 
and Thoreau, and those of Lowell and Holmes, is worse than 
anything in Brooks, since it is not only oversimplified but clumsily 
written to boot. How far afield an angry man can go is indicated 
sufficiently by his statement that “Cambridge amenities” formed 
the novels of Henry James. Oversimplification also damages Mr. 
DeVoto’s full estimate of the frontier, since the way he describes 
the idyllic beauty of its life in one chapter strangely divorces it 
from the squalor, sickness, and violence that he elsewhere men- 
tions. At the end one realizes that this is not at all the book that 
it purports to be. It is the work of an enthusiast, praising Mark 
Twain rapturously, if in a somewhat turgid and heavy strain. It 
furnishes a mass of not too well-organized material that is useful 
for interpreting him, but it is not the trenchant essay in social and 
intellectual history that was needed. 

The more one digs into Mr. Grattan’s subject, the more fully 
one realizes the extraordinary range of implications that the kin- 
ship and divergences of the minds of Henry James, Senior, and 
his two sons furnish with regard to dominant elements in our 
culture. All three were psychologists, all three were individuals 
strongly devoted to the ethical welfare of society, and together 
they suggest the main trends in American idealism from Emerson 
to the twentieth century. A defect of Mr. Grattan’s treatment of 
the three Jameses in two separate sections is that these implications 
and contacts are not sensitively worked out. A much subtler ac- 
count is needed of the effect of these minds upon one another, in 
particular a sharper pointing of the completely deliberate mould- 
ing of the sons by the father through a system that stressed the 
education of their senses, and that refused to allow their taking 
early roots in any limited belief, religious, political, or ethical, 
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but insisted quietly that they de rather than do something. Ce. 
tainly the results of such a system are to be seen in the slow de. 
velopment of the talents of both, in the fact that William James 
first book, “The Principles of Psychology,” was not ready unti] 
he was nearly fifty, that the most characteristic pronouncements 
of his philosophy do not come until a decade later, and that the 
three astonishing years of Henry James’s successive production of 
“The Wings of the Dove,” “The Ambassadors,” and “The 
Golden Bow]” surround his sixtieth birthday. 

Mr. Grattan makes the contrast between William as an active 
and Henry as a passive character; but a more penetrating ap. 
proach would recognize that, again, owing in some measure to 
their early training, both were observers, both proclaiming the 
richness of experience, and that there is an analogy between Wil- 
liam’s respect for concrete facts, and Henry’s trusting in the close. 
ness of his impressions. Following this similar trait one step fur- 
ther, one is aware that the novelist’s sensitiveness to every shade 
of the inner life is parallel to the philosopher’s attention to the 
varieties of religious experience; and looking behind such mazri- 
festations, one comes straight upon their father’s absorption in 
supernaturalism; and this again finds its partial reflection in one 
son’s interest in spiritualism and in the other’s creation of the 
masterful ghost story of “The Turn of the Screw.” 

Such is only one instance out of many of the fascination af- 
forded by the pattern and the variations of these minds. Another 
lies in the correspondence between Mr. Grattan’s summary of 
William James’s philosophy as “bravery and a willingness to risk 
all in the game with no certainty of reward” and the remark of a 
character in “The Tragic Muse,” “It’s the simplest thing in the 
world; just take for granted our right to be happy and brave”; 
another still, in the ethical bias of all William’s science, which is 
paralleled by Henry’s constant preoccupation with correct con- 
duct as “the product of taste, conscience, and imagination.” Mr. 
Grattan works out carefully the relation of William’s theory of 
the stream of consciousness and Henry’s practice to the further 
developments of Joyce and Proust; and it is hard to say precisely 
why here and elsewhere he fails to make his reader feel anything 
like the potential fascination, other than that he arranges his facts 
mechanically, and writes often bluntly and without distinction. 

His failure to rise to the level of his subject is most apparent 
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‘a the lifeless summaries that he gives of the plots of the novels; 
and to be made acutely aware how much is lacking in his dryly 
competent account of Henry James’s development, we need only 
to turn to the novelist’s own suggestive remarks on what he 
learned by one phase of that development, in the seemingly abor- 
tive plunge into the theatre, as they are provided in this new col- 
lection of his letters by his friend the actress and producer, Eliza- 
beth Robins, in “Theatre and Friendship.” The most definitely 
valuable part of Mr. Grattan’s book is the biographical narrative 
S of Henry James, Senior, which is more detailed and thorough 
than any other in print. 
F. O. MAtTTHIESsEN 


AMERICAN PORTRAITS 


Rocer Wiiuiams, 5y James Ernst, Macmillan Co. 

Tue Penns oF PENNSYLVANIA AND ENGuAND, 4y ArTHUR Pounp, Macmillan 
Co. 

Wituiam Penn, dy Bonamy Dosree, Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Joun Quincy Avams, by Bennett Cuamp Crark, Little, Brown & Co. 

Sittinc Butt, 4y Srantey Vestat, Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Cart Scuurz, by CLaupE Moore Fuess, Dodd, Mead & Co. 

BEVERIDGE AND THE ProcresstvE Era, dy Ciaupe G. Bowers, Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 

Tue Pustic Papers oF Francis G. New anps, edited by Artuur B. 
Darxino, 2 vols., Houghton Mifflin Co. 


First in the line of American leaders there appeared the colony 
| builder, who not only directed the conquest of the wilderness but 
also ordered new political units capable of indefinite growth. 
Roger Williams and William Penn were the most enlightened of 
these political planners and operators, and their ideas of social 
order were the most valuable contributed by the founders. Both 
had deep-seated religious interests which led them to advance 
beyond the orders of the day, Williams to become a “Seeker” and 
Penn, a “Quaker.” Both appeared to their age to be dangerous 
radicals; to ours they are intelligent and courageous leaders of 
liberal thought. Each had the ideal of a state where democracy 
and religious freedom would be the rule; Rhode Island and 
Pennsylvania were the most enlightened of the colonial founda- 
tions. Both founders were successful politicians, though Williams 
was more effective in a community of his own making while Penn’s 
talents fitted better the machinations of the English court. 

Mr. Ernst has portrayed Roger Williams sympathetically and 
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accurately; the emphasis of the book is upon the religious and 
political ideas of the founder and reveals an active thinker and , 
super-active controversialist. The book has all the excellence of 
sound scholarship; we may only regret that the author has used 
sparingly his real gift for lively characterization. Mr. Pound ang 
Mr. Dobrée have studied Penn each in his own manner, The 
former has described three centuries of Penns, beginning with the 
old Admiral and concluding with the disappearance of the male 
line, though most of the work deals with William Penn and his 
father. Mr. Dobrée, using English sources exclusively, has con- 
fined himself to William Penn and has emphasized his activities 
in England, in particular his arts as a politician at the English 
court. Neither biographer seems to have any religious bias, and 
neither fails to note Penn’s weaknesses. Each gives a convincing 
account in good style; both lay stress on modern method, Mr. 
Pound essaying to discuss the problem of heredity and Mr. 
Dobrée embarking upon the stormy seas of psychoanalysis. Both 
demonstrate the thesis that the truth regarding a great man makes 
him none the less great. 

John Quincy Adams represents a more advanced stage in the 
evolution of the American politician. In the years following the 
War of 1812, although the work of independence-winning and 
constitution-making had been finished, the character of the nation 
had not been determined. In this period the vital question of the 
relations of States, sections, and the federal government had to 
be worked out, the balance of power established, and the tempo 
of development regulated. These problems placed an onerous tax 
upon the intellectual equipment of the public men of that era; of 
them by no means the least important was the second Adams. He 
was a politician only in the broader sense, for his ideals and his 
rules of action were those of a statesman. His career in public 
service started when he was in his teens and lasted almost without 
intermission until his death. Diplomatic, legislative, and execu- 
tive positions were his, and in all of them he strove to make the 
republic national in character and righteous in spirit. His many- 
sided career, strangely enough, has attracted few biographers— 
Senator Clark is the first in forty years. He has prepared a fair- 
minded and very readable Life in which the rugged New Eng- 
lander appears as he looks to us of the modern age. His figure 
keeps its accustomed lines; in fact, there are no others possible 
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until the Adams trustees admit students to the voluminous family 


archives. 
With the closing of the Civil War period the American poli- 


cian suffered eclipse; the final salvation of the Union left him 
with a retrospective sense of accomplishment which made it diffi- 
cult for him to expand his interests to fit the new and broader 
needs of the times. The creative energy of the men with excep- 
tional organizing ability turned to the rich rewards of economic 
exploitation and large-scale organization of business. A great pas- 
sion to possess and subdue the West took hold of the country. 
There was little to stand in the way of this last assault on the 
frontier; but a few Indians tried to hold it, and of them Sitting 
Bull was one of the most famous. He, too, was a politician and a 
statesman in the fashion of his people; he believed implicitly in 
his ancient racial integrity and instinctively and with good reason 
distrusted the white men. Mr. Vestal in telling the story of his 
life has done something unique; he has not depended upon ac- 
counts made by the white men but has gone exhaustively into the 
verbal archives of the Indians. He has mastered their language 
and psychology and has talked with those who remember the dead 
warrior. His story is therefore told from the Indian’s point of 
view and has a persuasive effect. After all the rot, pro and con, 
written about the Red Man, this simple and straightforward story 
told with many artistic touches is very refreshing. Sitting Bull 
deserves the homage due a strong and honest man fighting for a 
hopeless cause, who refused to fight his unscrupulous foes with 
the weapons of their unscrupulousness. 

Despite the fact that the period following the Civil War pro- 
duced a subservient breed of politicians, who devoted themselves 
to their own or other special interests rather than to the public wel- 
fare, there were a few who attempted to maintain a tradition of 
planning for the common weal. The years in which Blaine, Conk- 
ling, Tweed, and Platt flourished also produced the “independ- 
ents,” among whom Carl Schurz was perhaps the most promi- 
nent. As a young man he participated with fellow liberals in the 
German revolutions of 1848, and his idealism inspired him 
throughout the rest of his life. He sought to free the slave, to save 
the Union, to liberalize the Republican party, to reform the tariff, 
and, above all, to purify the public service by replacing the spoils 
system with a merit system. Neither as Senator nor as Secretary of 
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the Interior was he able to secure much in the way of reform, for 
he was hardly a success as a practical politician. As an orator, how. 
i ever, he was a mighty warrior, and his national and party services 
were those of a leader of German-American opinion and a preacher 

and propagandist for civil service reform. Mr. Fuess presents him 

as he was, an egotistical, somewhat tactless, but superbly eloquent 

personality who strove mightily for reform. The biography leave; 
ie)! a strong impression of this sturdy “independent,” who was a voice 
ol crying in the wilderness of political demoralization. 

With the coming of the twentieth century there was a political 

| renaissance. Bryan and Roosevelt revived and made popular the 

doctrine of social control, and the “Progressives” and “Insur- 
gents” had their day, alas, all too brief. Albert J. Beveridge 
fF started his career as a magnetic orator defending big business 
ie against the mob and effectively preaching the doctrines of pros. 
edt | perity and the imperial mission of America. So spectacular was his 
te eloquence that he was in a position to take advantage of a fortunate 
| turn in Indiana politics and enter the United States Senate. The 
new-born moral fervor of the first decade of the twentieth century 
caught him, for his ebullient temperament, like that of Roosevelt, 
was peculiarly responsive to it. Effective food inspection, the regu- 
lation of child labor, and tariff reform in turn became his objec- 
: tives; and in contrast with his earlier course his active tongue did 
ce much to popularize the doctrine of the regulation of biz business. 
Ue Defeated for re-election to the Senate in 1911 he became a hard 
worker in the Progressive movement only to share in the mis- 
fortunes of that unhappy enterprise. After defeat he made a last- 
ing name for himself in the world of letters by turning to the 
writing of biography. Mr. Bowers, with the riches of Beveridge’s 
great collection of correspondence at his disposal, has chosen 
mainly to let the subject speak for himself. In effective and dra- 
matic style he has chronicled events in the terms in which the 
Senator viewed his participation in them, making a valuable con- 
tribution to the understanding of this member of the Progressive 

oup. 

The final figure in this series is Francis G. Newlands, who like- 
wise sought to advance the public interest. Ten years a member of 
the House of Representatives, and fourteen years a Senator, from 
Nevada, he set himself the task of promoting a moderate tariff, 
government control of banking, transportation, and corporations, 
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and, most important, the conservation of natural resources. The 
nature of his interests is illustrated by his speeches, which Pro- 
fessor Darling has arranged in topical array with explanatory 
notes and introductions. This new departure in technique is 
iystified by the results. Professor Darling’s work is a fitting me- 
morial to a public-spirited man. 

Roy F. Nico ts 


ABOUT HIM AND ABOUT 


ELLEN TERRY AND HER SECRET SELF, dy Epwarp Gorpon Craic, £. P. 


Dutton & Co. 
Bernarp SHAW, dy Frank Harris, Simon & Schuster. 
BERNARD SHAW, 4y ARCHIBALD HEnpeERson, D. Appleton & Co. 


Ir has been said that a good portrait is one in which we recognize 
the painter; and two at least of these biographies bear out the 
truth of the paradox. From the opening words of Mr. Gordon 
Craig’s study of his mother, “I had not wished to write this book,” 
we know that in any event it will be a characteristic study of Mr. 
Gordon Craig. And the more so because inevitably it is not only a 
book in behalf of Ellen Terry, but a book against Bernard Shaw— 
because it was written in the heat of anger kindled by the printing 
of the Shaw-Terry letters, an anger not wholly filial or personal 
but due to conceptions of art and theatre, manners and chivalry 
utterly different from those admitted in the Shavian philosophy. 
It illumines the Ellen Terry who was Nelly to the English thea- 
tre, without presuming to add lustre to the actress who was Ellen 
Terry to the English public. And it goes without saying there are 
lovely things in the book, things only that one artist can write of 
another to whom he is united by an intimate bond; yet the whole 
is weakened by the spirit of resentment, including the postscript 
essay on Shaw, which sets out to be so fierce a polemic. This bi- 
ography shows us another aspect of the Craig who was denied and 
thwarted in his beloved art of the theatre—that is, a Craig now 
standing enraged but impotent before an invasion of his own cir- 
cle and that of Irving and Ellen by the chief protagonist of a hated 
and hateful intellectual drama. But he can still be penetrating in 
his own fashion: “Persons not yet born may ask in vain—What 
was this Mr. Shaw? Why did he talk and write so much? Why 
did he work like a giant, instead of like an artist? To what end 
did he amass so much wealth? Why so much journalism? . . . 
It is a pity that Mr. Shaw who writes is not a poet.” 
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The book written by Mr. Frank Harris, with the assistance ang 
correction of its subject, is a self-portrait of another kind. Essen- 
tially it shows us a man of letters of flashy but uncommon gifts, , 
man carnivorous and bibulous and lecherous and proud of it al| 
telling the honest truth according to his lights about a vegetarian 
a teetotaller, an ascetic, a Puritan whom, nevertheless, he admires 
and in a way understands. Shaw had abused this biographer as 
ruffian during a friendship (if it could so be called) lasting many 
years; but in the later stages of the book and of Harris’s life he 
was prevailed upon to furnish certain personal accounts of him- 
self, mostly concerning his sexual life and experience, which are 
rarely vouchsafed by any man and could only have been disclosed 
without offense by a person of Shaw’s impersonal convictions, and 
aseptic nature. With the help of these confidences, and his own 
pretty shrewd interpretations of physical fact and temperament, 
Harris was able to compose a book readable enough in spite of 
many trivialities and repetitions and a determined flouting of the 
commoner standards of taste. Although clearly unedifying as the 
work of one elderly man about another, it will always have a place 
among Shaviana. No one, however, will expect from it a reasoned 
view of Shaw’s own mind or gifts. At the best it is a lesser jour- 
nalist’s portrait of a greater; and the gesture that induced the lat- 
ter to share in it is either vain, unduly generous, or obscure. 

There remains the monumental authorized biography by Pro- 
fessor Henderson, which its author admits to be his eighth book 
devoted, in part or in whole, to the interpretation of Shaw. In 
1911 he had previously written one complete biographical study, 
“George Bernard Shaw: His Life and Work”; and the first ques- 
tion likely to be asked about the new book is whether the lapse of 
nearly a quarter-century and the immense productivity and devel- 
opment of the subject in this period really justify the writing dur- 
ing a man’s lifetime of the sort of biography that is generally 
composed after his death. For here are upwards of eight hundred 
pages, closely packed with data and documents and richly inter- 
spersed with illustrations; and for the first time an attempt 1s 
made to embrace the whole of Shaw’s career as dramatist, pub- 
licist, critic, politician—in two words, as “Playboy and Prophet,” 
to borrow the subtitle of the present book. The thing will be done 
again. Professor Henderson’s resolve to do it now can, however, 
be readily understood, for he possesses not only an unrivalled 
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mass of information collected with the utmost assiduity, but also 
the direct advice of his sitter to go ahead with the portrait and let 
posterity’s judgment look after itself. He may always claim to be 
the first important biographer in the field, and his work is going 
to prove invaluable for that reason alone. But he is not himself an 
artist whom we recognize in the finished work. 

Those who have been privileged by long acquaintance with 
Shaw, and have known him as Fabian, playwright, and pam- 

hleteer, can attest the accuracy of Professor Henderson’s record, 
although here and there they may feel that English events are 
being described from the standpoint of a foreign observer. That is 
not unnatural when we consider how foreign Shaw himself has 
always been in England. But they may also feel that the collation 
of a mass of narrative and facts and letters, correctly disposed in 
chronological order under the headings of politics, criticism, thea- 
tre, and dramatic writing, conflicts in some way with their own 
recollection of Shaw’s personal development and possibly impedes 
an outside reader’s view. It may be arguable that a phenomenon 
like Shaw requires apprehension in general outline, of which the 
chief element is a certain dynamic sweep admitting no encum- 
brance beyond a meteoric trail. The precise events and details of 
this career will one day be better studied in volume after volume 
of the letters that have been poured forth by the man himself in 
the midst of a prodigious and varied activity. Many such letters 
adorn Professor Henderson’s book, but they do not show entirely 
at their best in a context of biographical narrative. We do not 
want to be told that this one is “in his best vein,” or that one is 
“thoroughly Shavian”: such observations of the self-evident 
weaken the effect of Professor Henderson’s writing, which is often 
witty and incisive in itself. In general, the critical spirit, as might 
be expected, is not the strong point of the biography; but there is 
compensation in a feeling for greatness of heart and mind, as they 


are manifested in this living genius. pn 


THE CAREER OF ARNOLD BENNETT 


Tue Journats or Arnoitp Bennett: Vol. I and Vol. Il, edited by NEwMAN 
FLower, Viking Press. 


Tue interest of Arnold Bennett’s journals, notably in the phase 
covered by the first volume, is primarily in the illumination of 
the man himself, the great novelist in the making. They are indis- 
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pensable to a full understanding of Bennett’s artistic and intelles. 
tual development, for they display him not only in his daily life 
and work, but specifically in his reactions to his circumstances, He 
sets his comments down, self-consciously—he was always self. 
conscious—but honestly. One follows him year by year (with Zaps 
now and then) through his journalistic period as editor of 
“Woman,” as apprentice novelist, making fiction—short stories 
and sensational serials—the basis of his livelihood, moving from 
London to the country, from the country to Paris, from Paris ty 
Fontainebleau. His thoughts, experiences, hopes, disappoint- 
ments, projects, friendships, and observations are faithfully re. 
corded. The climax of this volume, if so discontinuous a record 
can be said to have a climax, is certainly the writing and literary 
and financial success of “The Old Wives’ Tale.” The first sugges- 
tion for it appears as early as 1903, when its basic idea springs 
full-fledged into his head as a long-short story to be called “The 
History of Two Old Women.” The conception is expanded, the 
writing put off, but references show him keeping it in mind, as 
when he hears of a greedy egotist and notes: “I might use him up 
as the husband of the stay-at-home sister in ‘The Old Wives’ 
Tale.’ ” (But the Samuel Povey of the book shows little resem- 
blance to this first description.) One sees other stories being con- 
ceived, and in one or two cases, but only in early days, commenced 
and then dropped again. As Bennett went on, became practised 
and efficient, he wasted less and less. In the end, some of his en- 
tries suggest, his efficiency was to overtake and outrun his inspira- 
tion, forcing him to write when he had—as an artist, for he was 
always the most competent of journalists—not a great deal to say. 

But from 1896 to 1910 he was rising slowly but surely, by sheer 
devotion to his ends, to the height of his powers, to fame and for- 
tune. Fame and fortune continued to grow thereafter; his purely 
literary powers, it may well be asserted, did not, and these pages 
may serve to show why, especially perhaps in the growth of his 
habit of sheer automatic industry. “My instinct is to multiply 
books and articles and plays,” he writes in 1908. “I constantly 
gloat over the number of words I have written in a given period.” 

The instinct was a bad one. If its consequences were perceptible 
in the first volume of these journals, they become too plain in the 
second. The intimate psychological interest dwindles, vanishes 
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ave as one reads between the lines; increasingly, we are given a 
-ecord of things seen and done, snapshot impressions of people, in 
which the reactions of the recorder are less and less explicit. Partly 
this is due to the pressing immediacies of a life widening its social 
horizons with every year and at the same time coping with cease- 
less journalistic and literary demands; more vitally one feels it 
due to a vision of life with less and less inclination to wait upon the 
profundities. From 1911 to 1915 Bennett consolidated his position 
as novelist with the books of the Clayhanger trilogy; he also came 
into his rather uncertain own as playwright. But though he con- 
tinued to make money without intermission, the war shattered 
| him artistically. After “These Twain” in 1915 he was not to write 
a really comparable novel until “Riceyman Steps” in 1923. Parts 
of his “War Journal” are undoubtedly interesting, introducing 
many eminent personalities, and evoking much of the taste and 
smell of English civilian life in the period of 1914-1918. But 
much of it, frankly, is too superficial, too hasty, too trivial even, 
to be really memorable. 

Throughout there is always this interest of a forthright record 
of the changeful social and literary life by one of the acutest ob- 
servers of his time. Yet while the first volume of Mr. Flower’s 
selection (and we must remember that it is only that) suggested 
that these journals might well take their place beside those of the 
Goncourt brothers upon which they were, in the beginning, 
frankly modelled, the second introduces a doubt whether, taking 
them as a whole, the comparison can be entirely sustained. 


GEOFFREY WEstT 


THE ESKIMO WORLD 


Tue Eskimos: THEmR ENVIRONMENT AND Foixways, dy Epwarp Morratr 
Wever, Jr., Yale University Press. 


Mosr Eskimo houses not built of snow, and those snow houses 
which are skin lined, were in pre-civilized times usually kept at 
turkish-bath heat. This means that, except for a customary lower- 
ing for the bedtime hours, the temperature of eighty per cent of 
all Eskimo houses in the world ranged from 80° to 100° F. dur- 
ing the five or six coldest months of the year. If, inside such 
houses, you wore heavy furs or skin clothes they would decay, 
stink, and fall to pieces. It was therefore a natural custom that 
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iia everybody was nearly or quite naked in an Eskimo house. Desir. 





\ ing to show a meal being cooked in a fur-lined house, the Ameri. . 
| can Museum of Natural History put on exhibition the figures of » 
naked woman boiling meat over a lamp and a naked child crawl. ai 
. ing about on the floor. As return for this contribution to the city’ th 

knowledge of Eskimo life, the Museum received a prompt and lo 
ae convincing addition to its knowledge of the New York state of a 
ai mind. It learned that a Greek may appear naked in an art museum ds 
Bia + and a South Sea Islander or Negro in a science museum, but no fi 
. | Eskimo may appear naked in public anywhere. The storm of pro. D 
tt test compelled the staff, against fact and sense, to clothe both the ‘ 

4 mother and the baby of their exhibit in heavy furs. 


nit Is there going to be similar opposition to Weyer’s book for pre. 
ne senting the Eskimo in a manner that may strike the believer jn 
| kindergarten yarns and sixth-grade geographies as perversely op- 
posed to common knowledge? 

The standardized Eskimos of the movies and schools live in 
snow houses, but in Weyer’s record three-quarters of them have, 
disturbingly, never seen a snow house. In the movies they endure 
from several weeks to six months of continuous night in winter, 
while Weyer has a disconcerting graph which shows that no known 
Eskimo ever lived through even twenty-four hours of the con- 
tinued absence of daylight. We learned about no Eskimo trees in 
school, but some of Weyer’s people live in forests. Our Eskimos 
used to feed exclusively on seals and fish, but his have a compara- 
tively varied diet; ours used to be all of them in the arctic, but 
half of his are in the temperate zone. There is a bewildering va- 
riety now, where all before had the straightforward simplicity of 2 
preconception. 

Although Weyer is an arctic traveller, an anthropologist who 
has accompanied expeditions both through Bering Straits and 
Melville Bay, he writes here as a scholar who has gathered most 
of his facts and some of his interpretations from the hundreds of 
volumes to which he makes thousands of references. The impor- 
iia] tance of “The Eskimos” is, therefore, that it is a digest of a vo- 
‘ | luminous subject, the first single volume in English, and probably 
| in any language, that can lay reasonable claim to being a connected 
and fairly detailed view of the whole Eskimo world: people, coun- 
try, and climate. The supposed or real mistakes in it, at least those 
discovered by this reviewer, are so few and of so little significance 
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that a discussion of them would have place only in a technical 


journal. , 
' The imprint of a press associated with a great university may 


compel educators to face this book and with it the issue of whether 
hey dare long continue to teach in courses not designated as folk- 
lore things which have in the main only a folklore basis. With a 
synopsis available upon which the writers of children’s books can 
draw, the educational publishers now have less excuse than ever 
for reprinting as fact our inherited fictions about the Eskimos—a 
people who are significant in many ways and perhaps especially in 
that they occupy through half the northern hemisphere the out- 
| most frontier of mankind, to which they have adapted themselves 
in ways as interesting if not as bizarre as the fictionists have led us 


to believe. VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY, DISCURSIVE AND ANALYTICAL 


As We Are, dy E. F. Benson, Longmans, Green & Co. 
Man ano Mask, dy Fropor CHawiaPin, translated by Puyiiis MEcroz, 


A. A. Knopf. 


My Frienpty ConTeMporaries, dy Hamuin Garianp, Macmillan Co. 
EartH Horizon, 6y Mary Austin, Houghton Mifflin Co. 


E. F. Benson has given us another of his flawless pictures of Eng- 
lish life. Is it a virtue or a demerit to be so word perfect, so im- 
personal that your personality is merged in your art? Unques- 
tionably here is an authentic portrayal of persons whom he has 
known and of events, slightly fictionized, that concern the landed 
aristocracy during and subsequent to the recent war. We may say 
the author is sympathetic with these uncomprehending victims of 
social change. That does not hinder his presenting without bias a 
scene of charming futility, in which none of the participants could 
do other than that they were trained to do, come what might. 
There is a sense of tragedy under it all that makes me hold a 
slight grudge against the author, who by his clever urbanity com- 
pels me to see it all with an indulgent smile. 

Not so the Russian singer, unschooled as a writer but seething 
with enthusiasms. I can have emotions while in his company. I 
may endure the overthrow of an aristocracy palpably decadent and 
say, “The Tzar is a bad actor”; but if an upstart in my troupe in- 
sults me I can knock him down. And yet, so far from being merely 
the story of a temperamental artist whose span of professional life 
has covered forty years of peace and turbulence commingled, 
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“Man and Mask” is, at least in the first third, a searching analysis | 


of the art of music drama by one whose passionate interest it ha 
been to understand and perfect it. His is a vision of the limitles 
road—perfection can never be reached—and he is an ardent pil. 
grim, with a feeling for the real Russian motif in drama ag jp 
music, engaging his whole soul. How he berates bel canto! Wher 
he admits that if present at a concert in that manner he is bored by 
the second number, he strikes a responsive chord. Who of us isn’t? 
Eight full chapters of his text are given over to a serious discussion 
of his art, with the stress on acting and the interpretation of his. 
toric or fictitious characters. They are rewarding, even to one 
whose interest is only that of playgoer or patron of drama and 
allied arts. Moussorgsky is his musical idol, yet he writes in sup. 
port of a tradition that savors of idealism. How is that? Was not 
the author of “Boris Godunov” called the ragpicker of music and 
the enemy of classicism? Chaliapin’s answer is clear and telling, 
“Certainly Moussorgsky is a realist, but his power lies, not in the 
fact that his music is realistic, but in the fact that his realism js 
music in the fullest sense of the word.” Again, he says of that 
movement which mistakes novelty for new meaning, change of 
any description for new growth, “I cannot believe in the parthe- 
nogenesis of new art forms.” One recalls that saying as one reads, 
in the final third of this volume, of the violent destruction not 
merely of artistic but of all social and cultural tradition at the 
parthenogenetic birth of the new Russian state. A socialist at heart, 
the actor singer tried to harmonize his active interests with the 
new régime, and failed, for reasons which these chapters make 
plain. 

There is no analysis of changing social scenes or of challenged 
traditions in Hamlin Garland’s latest book of reminiscences. It is 
the characters that change, the men he has known who mature and 
age in the picture. They are seen singly, and they pass. It is a 
serene evocation, as from a secure eminence. The epic flow and 
vigor of “A Son of the Middle Border” are not here. “My 
Friendly Contemporaries” as title fully describes the book, and 
brings it into sharp contrast with Mary Austin’s new volume, 
which is no passive picture but an imaginative reconstruction 
charged with dramatic force. With all its annotation of detail, its 
loving stress on domestic and natural background, “Earth Hor'- 
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zon” is essential drama. Inner and outer events are dwelt on not 
because they are of historic interest or “picturesque” but because 
hey are crucial. An individual, a woman, is engaged in a struggle 
that might seem personal, or merely feminist, if it were not cos- 
mic in its implications. I do not exaggerate, and there is nothing 
baroque in the title she has chosen. There is an element of mys- 
icism derived (and the debt is here confessed) from American 
primitives. Mrs. Austin is one of the few wholly modern and 
supremely articulate intellectuals who can grasp the meaning of 
this element and apply it to the resolution of a problem which 
the Greek tragedians left wholly in the dark—or what is equiva- 
lent, left to an inscrutable Fate. The author of “Earth Hori- 
zon” refuses either to believe in or to accept such human unac- 
countability. To her mind it would be the equivalent of moral 
indolence, a state of mind whimsically suggested in a sentence 
which I recall from H. M. Tomlinson’s “The Estuary”: “It is the 
lot of the irresolute to get left, though sometimes the process is 
called the will of God.” From her earliest Sunday-School period 
(under the rigors of a Methodist discipline) Mary Austin re- 
fused allegiance to a tribal Hebrew God. She knew at five or six 
that a Wesleyan Heaven was not the place to which she cared to 
go. There was drama—unsolved conflict between individual and 
mass mind—in jected into the very tissue of her psychic life from 
the first. The outer social world was a challenge, and she met it by 
integrating an inner world of her own. She met loneliness by find- 
ing an ally in field and farm and marshland: an outdoor spirit 
strangely confluent with a life within. To make that relation firm, 
that meaning articulate, became a life task of absorbing interest. It 
proved one that must be pursued unaided, unencouraged, and with 
a constant, often an agonized heaving aside of weights and obsta- 
cles in the struggle to keep her path clear from threat, from ob- 
structive pressure of the great stupidities. Here under the guise of 
smooth-flowing prose and charming, if often poignant, narrative is 
great drama: not Mary Austin against the gods, but Mary Austin 
with the god, who makes himself known as a presence when she is 
alone under the walnut tree; who appears again, under many in- 
carnations, in arroyo, cafion, and arid plateau. Life is a drama of 
inner realities, and the protagonist chooses her own part. Actor 
and spectator are one. “Earth Horizon” is a great imaginative 
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work incorporating the thesis that if the mind is clear and the eng 
kept in focus, no individual human being need go down under oy; 
mass-moved pressure to spiritual defeat. 

Henry Tracy 


CRITICAL PRINCIPLES IN THE ARTS 


Tue Anatomy oF Art, 6y HerBert Reap, Dodd, Mead & Co. 

ArT anv Artist, 5y Orro Rank, translated by Cuarves F. Arxinson, A, 4. 
Knopf. 

PrincipLes oF Art History, 5y Hetnrich W6LFFLIN, translated by M. ), 
Horrincer, Henry Holt & Co. 


A succession of books attempting a critical estimate of the arts 
has recently appeared. This seems to signify that the reflective 
stage of our popular interest in art has been reached. Scholarship 
and archaeology have supplied an enormous factual basis suff- 
cient to satisfy ordinary curiosity about conditions under which a 
given work of art was produced. But the mind on some occasions 
inquires more deeply, and searches for fundamental principles as 
an aid to understanding. 

“The Anatomy of Art,” by Herbert Read, and “Art and Art. 
ist,” by Otto Rank, approach this general subject very differently. 
Mr. Read’s prose is sparkling and incisive, in the British tradition, 
but his method is impressionistic and discursive. He considers 
various themes at random, as they may happen to suggest them- 
selves. If the thread is lost, the reader has only to look back a 
paragraph or two for a number, which upon reference to the table 
of contents discloses the topic under discussion. Dr. Rank is a psy- 
chologist of Freudian extraction. He is fired with an Idea. He 
cares nothing for delicate implication, but smashes his ponderous 
way through a tangle of verbiage; his course is inevitable. In our 
sharp English tongue the tone is all the more humorless. 

While reading “The Anatomy of Art” one wonders for what 
audience it was intended. That it provides neither the anatomy of 
art nor “an introduction to the problems of art and aesthetics,” as 
the subtitle announces, becomes increasingly clear. To follow its 
sense intelligently a general knowledge of art history is essential, 
as well as a considerable familiarity with the terms of criticism, 
despite the author’s attempt at initial definition. Fundamentally, 
the tone is sophisticated, but frequent interpolations of the axio- 
matic mar what is otherwise fresh and intelligent. The book 1s 
divided into elementary considerations, a kind of sketch of art 
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,istory in which the emergence of various problems is emphasized, 
® ond a final discussion of the modern view of art and artist. By all 
B dds the middle section is the best, yet the entire tradition of 

aE Venetian painting is omitted from the survey. To this criticism the 
author might reply that he is free to include only what he wishes, 
particularly as the division is given no title. But herein lies the 
essential weakness of the book, that its whimsical progression, its 
amorphousness obscure its main argument. 

Professor Wélfflin’s “Principles of Art History” shows, by con- 
trast, the advantages of following a well-defined plan. His book 
has exerted an enormous influence since its first appearance in Ger- 
many more than fifteen years ago, but only now is it made avail- 
able in English. Whereas Mr. Read collects at the back of his book 
some fifty heterogeneous illustrations bearing little or no relation 
to the text, W6lfflin constructs principles by analysis of detailed 
examples incorporated in the text itself. As a result the reader of 
Wélfflin, in this as in his other notable books, emerges with a 
grasp of values and ideas beyond the category of a single writer’s 
momentary impressions. The subject matter in this case is Renais- 
sance art from the fifteenth century through the Baroque, but the 
larger distinctions in artistic thinking here drawn might be fruit- 
fully applied to almost any of the large cycles of art history, to 
show profound and significant changes in the human conception of 
the universe. If the individuality of the artist is submerged in the 
Zeitgeist, that is not the author’s concern. 

If Mr. Read’s book lacks focus, its diversity is valuable. The art 
impulse, he stresses, appears in many forms of expression, but 
generalization is desirable for its proper understanding. Mr. Read 
has written authoritative accounts of English glass and porcelain. 
He combines a first-hand knowledge of and a feeling for works 
of art, with a broad philosophical and critical training. He is, 
therefore, better qualified to deal with aesthetics, the bridge be- 
tween art and philosophy, than many writers in this field. His 
shortcomings are chiefly on the philosophical side. But for its 
spontaneity, its gaiety, its flashes of sympathetic insight, his book 
is to be commended. Those writing on the subject in future will 
do well to bask in its atmosphere. 

Dr. Rank, for example, might have profited from such an ex- 
posure. The theme of “Art and Artist” is profound, “literally 
epoch-making,” says Ludwig Lewisohn in a prefatory encomium. 
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Yet the impression left in the reader’s mind is of something glacial 


However this may be, the author makes important advances oye § 


what the psychoanalysts have contributed to aesthetics. Freud), 
insistence on sex instinct (as it appears, for example, in his “Le. 
nardo da Vinci”) is minimized, one hopes for all time. Psy. 
chology, archaeology, and morphology are fused in this penetrat. 
ing work. Ultimately the metaphysical sphere is attained, and ay 
and artist find a place in a system of values and a whole conception 
of being. The book is thus likely to attain no small renown. 


S. L. Faison, Jr. 


A GREAT EXPLORER 


Jenor: Crtry or Emperors, dy Sven Henin, translated by E. Gre Nay: 
Across THE Gost Desert, dy Sven Hepin, ¢ranslated by H. J. Cayr; 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 


“Our bronze [camel] bells shall ring out their melodies, imme. 
morial yet ever new, through the desert.” Thus Sven Hedin, the 
born explorer, again in the field after nineteen years of respite, 
Valuable as his scientific discoveries have been, his science deserves 
no more praise than his stories of the road, camp life, officials, na- 
tive characters, and best of all, that personal sense of conquest and 
high achievement—all thrown together as the events occurred, 
without rhyme or reason. Like every great explorer’s, Hedin’ 
accomplishments have been due not to chance but to thorough 
preparation. He took for his own the whole of desert Central 
Asia, a region of appalling magnitudes and difficulties. His first 
discoveries were a world sensation, and his fame was established 
while he was still in his twenties. His medals fill a room, and the 
volumes of his scientific reports are now numbered by the score. 
Well past sixty, he returned to his beloved deserts in 1928 incor- 
rigibly curious and with no abatement of zeal though ailments re- 
quired him to submit to transport on a stretcher part of the way. 
It is a troubled time in China. Andrews is unable to get into the 
field at all. Hedin buys his camels, and with great patience and 
sympathy wins the support of officials. He is determined to see if 
the interior of the continent is drying up, to establish four and 
possibly five permanent meteorological stations, to see what has 
happened to Lop-Nor, the lake at the mouth of the wandering 
Tarim River, remoter from the sea than any other large lake in 
the world. In his first work in the Nineties he travelled with n2- 
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ive companions. Now he explores modern style—a half million 
Swedish crowns at his disposal, forty tons of baggage, nearly three 
hundred camels, a staff of twenty-eight men and nearly three 
mes as many camel drivers and camp servants. There are solid 
achievements to record. Thanks to Dr. Norin, of whom the world 
will hear more presently, there have been carried out topographic 
surveys of impressive extent and thoroughness over mountains and 
deserts in innermost Asia. A net of triangulation has been extended 
through a territory as vast as the western half of the United 
States. Joining Norin’s work is that of Horner on the eastern 
shores of old Lake Tarim, once as large as the Caspian and now re- 
filling after complete dryness and a lapse of sixteen hundred years 
during which the Tarim River had a more southerly discharge and 
created and fed Lop-Nor. The matter is not merely one of physio- 
graphic interest. On the southern shores of the now refilling Lake 
Tarim basin was Lou-lan, a city of consequence, the focus of a cul- 
ture centre through which ran one of the ancient military roads. 
Protected by defenses, the road secured the caravans of silks that 
two thousand years ago made their way from China to Kashgar 
and Syria, whence some of their cargoes were shipped to Rome. 
Hedin would re-open the old Silk Road, prepare it for motor 
transport, and put old Kashgar (in the longitude of central India) 
within two weeks’ travel of Peking. 

“Jehol” was written in the autumn of 1930 at Peking as an epi- 
sode of the longer journey, and in consequence of a plan to re- 
build at Chicago and Stockholm replicas of the Golden Pavilion 
in the temple of Potala. The city itself, now in the news dis- 
patches as Japanese armies push their conquests westward from 
the railway zone of Southern Manchuria, flourished for little more 
than a hundred years and was abandoned. Hedin set himself to 
“listen to the echoes of the past that still whisper among the 
pleasure pavilions, pagodas, and temples, and to the sighing and 
murmuring of the wind in the tops of the ancient pine-trees.” It 
was “a magic city” conjured up out of the Mongolian wilderness 
by two Manchu Emperors as a summer residence and intended to 
bind the followers of Lamaism to the Sun of Heaven and the 
Dragon Throne. A substantial part of the book consists of quota- 
tions from Chinese records revealing the splendors of the court 
and the majesty and power and often the wisdom of the rulers. 
The building of the Potala itself was in commemoration of the re- 
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turn of the Torgot (or Kalmuks) from Russia to China, familia, 
to us through De Quincey’s “Revolt of the Tartars,” and noy 
repainted by Hedin in fresh colors that reflect his familiarity With 
part of the terrain of the flight. The ever interesting story of the 
Macartney mission of 1793 is retold. It is hard to realize that only 
one hundred and forty years separate us from the episode and 
from that time of splendor in a place where now everything is in 
decay and the rule of the emperors is but a drifting legend in the 
swift-moving tides of events that swirl through the republic of 
China. Yet from the curved corners of the temple roofs of the 
Potala at Jehol still hang the small bronze bells which once “rang 
joyfully for festivals and victories and triumphant years,” and 
which now ring “funeral chimes for a vanished greatness.” 


IsatAH Bowman 


FROM BLENHEIM TO OUDENARDE 


RaMILLIES AND THE UNION wiTH ScoTLaND, by GEorGE Macau ay Trevel- 
yan, Longmans, Green & Co. 


Tuis volume, the second in Professor Trevelyan’s series entitled 
“England under Queen Anne,” carries us over the five years from 
Blenheim through Oudenarde. Events of far-reaching importance 
are depicted: the collapse of the French policy of expansion on the 
Continent due to the smashing defeats of Ramillies, Oudenarde, 
and Turin, and the consequent evacuation by Louis the Fourteenth 
of the Spanish Netherlands and Italy; the menace of the invasion 
of France itself in the north by Marlborough, and the actual at- 
tack on Toulon by Prince Eugene; the abject pleas of Louis the 
Fourteenth for peace; the capture by Britain of Gibraltar and 
Minorca, the keys of the Mediterranean; the annexation of Scot- 
land, euphemistically called the “Union,” which removed that 
century-long military menace and began the incorporation of Scot- 
land in Britain with ultimate profound mutual advantage; the 
steady expansion of English trade and naval power at the expense 
of the Netherlands, and the swift development of the practice of 
cabinet rule; the mess in Spain, apparently sunk in chronic civil 
warfare from constant external pressure; the inability of the con- 
testants to formulate a durable basis of peace. 

In this period, Professor Trevelyan believes, Marlborough 
reached the peak of his career and began his decline. It was not a 
decline in the charm of his personality, or in his ability to co- 
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operate with all sorts and conditions of civilians and army men, or 
‘n the military genius which stamps him as without a peer among 
creat British commanders of all time. But his political vision was 
faulty. He was unable to suggest a means of ending this war after 
1706 when the essential and feasible objects for which the allies 
I had undertaken it had been attained. The “great Duke” never 
was willing to admit, even when the Spaniards had cast in their 
lot with Philip the Fifth, that the conquest of that country on 
behalf of the Hapsburg candidate had become an impossible task, 
and that the peace would have to recognize the Bourbon King of 
Spain. The continuance of the struggle, therefore, was purpose- 
less, Thus Professor Trevelyan states his conclusions. He is, at the 
same time, convinced that this acquiescence in the prolongation of 
the war was not induced by the desire for gain. Marlborough was 
thrifty; he accepted presents after the fashion of the age, but he 
would not sacrifice the interests of his country for money; so 
Macaulay’s picture of a man eaten up by avarice is a libel. It is 
only fair to add, as the author does, that contemporaries believed 
that the Duke’s attitude could be influenced by a proper present. 
The book is clearly and beautifully written, as everyone will 
appreciate who takes up any other detailed narrative of this time 
of complicated political as well as military manoeuvres. It has 
hardly the charm of “Blenheim,” for it lacks the brilliance of those 
chapters on social and economic life with which that volume opens. 
Yet there are fascinating sections on the Scots and thrilling battle 
pieces. The discussion of English finance is important, and finance 
was so significant in its influence on the war and on the evolution 
of the new monarchy that one hopes for more investigation of this 
subject in Professor Trevelyan’s next volume. As before, inter- 
national relations are treated from a strictly English standpoint. 


Sypney K. MitcHe.yi 


TROTSKY AND THE OCTOBER INSURRECTION 


Tue Hisrory oF THE Russian Revotution: Vols. II and III, dy Leon 
Trotsky, translated by Max Eastman, Simon & Schuster. 


In its totality, Trotsky’s history of the four eventful months, July 
to October, 1917, is brilliant and impressive both in matter and 
dramatic craftsmanship. It is at once a narrative, a philosophy of 
history, and an autobiography. The author is absorbed primarily 
by one passionate thesis: that the Bolshevik strategy and tactics 
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fitted the unfolding of the revolutionary struggle for power, ang 
that the bourgeois combinations in Russia were so completely in. 
volved in the discredited past, their authority so undermined by 
inward impotence, confusion, and indecision, that when the mo. 
ment of republican disintegration arrived, the réle of Bolshevik 
leadership became the destiny of history itself—to express anj 
guide the thought and longings of the masses. 

There is much in this large-scale narrative, without documents. 
tion and references, that will irritate the wary, assiduous, fac. 
appraising historian: particularly the deadly ironic ridicule of 
every opponent—to Trotsky all were blunderers, dullards, weak. 
lings, traitors—and the protest that Lenin and Trotsky alone 
grasped the meaning of the events. The work leaves the impres. 
sion of intentional distortion and exaggeration in the name of the 
dialectic method, since those who opposed the way of insurrection 
are never permitted to speak for themselves except in fragmentary 
statements chosen to convict them of cowardice, blindness, and, 
always, intellectual naiveté. Yet Lenin never claimed omniscience 
for himself. Again, the collaboration of all the Russian socialist 
groups might have been in the plan of the Historical Process, 
without the Bolshevik decision to seize power. Are men of the in- 
tellectual stamp of Martov and Plekhanov really to be discredited, 
like the tzarist generals and landlords, for their incomprehension 
of the historic ascent of Russian society? On the other hand, if 
destiny was on the side of the October insurrection, what need has 
Trotsky to defend himself, as he does in two independent essays 
of the Appendix, against Stalin? Did destiny nod when Bolshevik 
victory failed to unleash a proletarian revolution in the West’ 
Furthermore, if the bloodshed and sacrifices of war were inevi- 
table elements in the class struggle, and if it was thus the plan of 
destiny to reap peace by sowing strife, it is naive in Trotsky to 
descend to the tu guogue argument that any criticism of the class 
struggle comes with ill grace from those who, hostile to the pur- 
poses of destiny, initiated, accepted, and glorified the World War. 

But granting the thesis and the dialectic method of Trotsky, 
the revolutionary drama as revealed in his pages is unparalleled 
history indeed. One feels in it the thunder of some avenging 
Ancient of Days marching in step with those who knew against 
what corruption of the social order the October insurrection raised 
its hand. On this assumption, Trotsky may justly contend that in 
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the selection and interpretation of his materials, he is saved from 
subjectivism by the very nature of his dialectic method which sets 
rigid limits to personal whims and compels him to peer solely into 

I the facts of the social structure, to occupy himself with the “inner 
logic” of fundamental forces embodying the changes in the con- 
sciousness and the destiny of society. From his point of view, to 
reject the weapon of irony in limning the pitiful figures of com- 
promisers who failed to measure up to the events “would be to 
plunder reality and betray objectivism for the benefit of pedants.” 
It is a crushing challenge. Nevertheless, the pedants must accept 
it by assiduously and patiently plumbing the distortions and the 
enduring values in Trotsky’s massive work. 


EucGEnE M. Kaypen 


THE RISE OF MODERN FRANCE 
Tue Frencn Revotution, dy Cuartes Downer Hazen, 2 vols., Henry 
Holt & Co. 
Tue Frencu REvoLuTION AND Napo.eon, 4y Leo Gersnoy, F. S. Crofts 
& Co, 

Tue Frencn Revotution, dy Prerre Gaxorre, translated by W. A. Puit- 

ips, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Napo.Eon, 4y Hitaire Bewxoc, J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Tue Kinc oF Rome: Napoteon II, dy Octave Ausry, translated by Exisa- 

BETH ABBoTT, J. B. Lippincott Co. 

TaLLEYRAND, 6y Durr Cooper, Harper & Brothers. 

Tue EvoLUTION OF THE FRENCH Prope, dy Cuarves SeiGNnosos, translated 

by CaTHERINE A. Puitutps, A. A. Knopf. 

Monsieur TuiErs, by Joun M. S. Atuison, W. W. Norton & Co. 

Ir is not surprising that the history of France in its tempestuous 
years since 1789 should continue to engage historians, and the 
characters who played a part in it, biographers. A grand and tragic 
story is there to re-tell, to interpret anew, to expand, a magnifying 
mirror in which to see a lesson and a prophecy. 

Three books on the French Revolution, or on the period of the 
French Revolution and Napoleon, head this list. An admirer has 
said that one who reads Carlyle’s account of the great overturn 
early among books on the subject can never wholly free himself 
from the impression it makes, with its vivid pictorial representa- 
tion of the more sensational episodes. Very true. But Hazen, 
Gershoy, and Gaxotte are aiming at other things, feeling other 
things about the Revolution, than did Carlyle. Both Hazen and 
Gershoy attempt to be impartial and are so conscientious in their 
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objectivity that one seeks in vain for a general thesis, an interpre. 
tative thread. Of the two, Hazen is the longer, on the whole th. 
clearer, giving a well-balanced account of all sides of th 
movement, with less sympathy with Jacobinism than for othe; 
causes; while Gershoy, driven by the necessity imposed by his 
plan of reaching the fall of Bonaparte in one volume, so condense 
his narrative that it is sometimes difficult to follow the sequence of 
events or the connection between domestic and foreign policy, 
With M. Gaxotte we are in another world, the world of clerical. 
ism, traditionalism, and journalism. The Revolution was an ey] 
thing, root and branch, unnecessary in the first place, and the 
breeding ground of socialistic and communistic doctrines. During 
the Terror France “bowed humbly to the storm, becoming sub- 
missive and almost non-existent, and waited in silence. for better 
days, while the great people, now silent, was ruled over by little 
people who talked—the Jacobins.” To present a point of view as 
brilliantly and entertainingly as M. Gaxotte does is no mean 
achievement. 

From the Revolution it is but a step, or not even a step, to 
Napoleon. Many biographers have attempted to do him justice 
from the personal side, as a soldier, a statesman, an administrator, 
some as iconoclasts, some as hero-worshippers. Belloc’s book at- 
tempts none of these things. It is “a study with illustrations,” in 
two parts: the first an estimate, all too short, of Napoleon’s char- 
acter as conditioned by his origin and opportunity; the second, a 
series of over thirty detached episodes, beginning with the birth at 
Ajaccio and ending with the death at St. Helena, but for the most 
part battle pieces. Few men can write of military history as does 
Belloc. His judgments may be at fault, but the vividness of the 
pictures he paints of the action, the clearness in analysis of the 
problems of strategy and tactics are remarkable. To make the 
reader see the topography and the movement of troops is the 
work of a literary artist. In his character study, Belloc sees his 
hero as the potential savior of Europe who “came very near the 
re-establishment of our civilization, the fixing of it permanently 
in a renovated, stable and noble form,” who failed in part because 
he did not rigorously defend the culture for which he stood, or 
should have stood, the faith of the Church of Rome. By outrag- 
ing religious feeling in Spain, in Italy and in the Tyrol, he sealed 
his doom. It is an interesting thesis, ably presented. 
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In the “King of Rome” M. Aubry contributes gracefully to the 
Napoleonic legend, or at least joins the group of Bonapartists to 
whom the appealing tragedy of the short life of the son of Na- 
poleon will always bring a sigh. The story has been told many 
times, but perhaps not so fully as have the chapters in which 
Metternich tried in vain to make the boy who treasured every 
memory of his father’s career into an Austrian archduke. In his 
secret notes the Duke wrote despairingly, “If Josephine had been 
my mother, my father would not have gone to St. Helena, and I 
would not be languishing in Vienna.” 

No consideration of the French Revolution, of the Napoleonic 
era or of the Restoration, can be complete without bringing on the 
stage the character of Talleyrand and his eighty-three years of 


amused observation of France and Europe, 1754-1837. But to 


cover his long career, to explain him, as no one in his lifetime was 
able to do, and no one since his death has been able to do in agree- 
ment with other writers, and in writing this life to preserve the 
balance between personal portraiture and diplomatic and political 
history, to do all this is not easy. Mr. Cooper is to be congratulated 
on his success in a difficult task. He has an explanation—how con- 
vincing it is will be a matter of opinion—and he combines skil- 
fully in his narrative the personal and the historical, with an 
almost perfect gift of selection. To bring and preserve to France 
a moderate amount of liberty and to restrain her whenever she 
seems embarked on any course of exaggerated nationalism or 
about to indulge in a militaristic orgy, this policy Cooper’s Talley- 
rand pursues steadily. With the generosity and sometimes even 
with the naiveté of a young writer he vindicates a much maligned 
statesman, brushing aside all evidence of his connection with the 
execution of the Duc d’Enghien and with the Spanish enterprise. 
In answer to the charge that Talleyrand had no principles, Cooper 
would discover a patriotic instinct, a thread of determined patriotic 
purpose throughout his career. 

M. Seignobos’ “Evolution of the French People” is a long 
essay to explain for the benefit of English-speaking readers the 
“transformations by which the population of France in past ages 
has become the French nation of today,” the origin of typical con- 
ditions of life, sentiments, ideas, usages, and institutions. Though 
we may often differ with the veteran historian’s generalizations, 
everyone must recognize the courage of the undertaking, and most 
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readers will find some of his ideas suggestive and stimulatin 
especially on the period since 1815. One might wish that fewe, 
pages had been devoted to governmental organization, theory anj 
methods, while grateful for the emphasis on religion and the part 
which it has played in the life of the French people, not in the 
higher ranks of society, but among the common men and women, 
Nineteenth-century France to the formation of the Third Re. 
public and Professor Allison’s subject, M. Thiers, are thought of 
inseparably. Thiers is fortunate in his biographer, a scholar who 
has made the politics, culture, and background of the period , 
chosen field and who writes clearly and sympathetically. The boc 
is a revealing sketch of a great bourgeois patriot, who reflected, as 
Talleyrand the aristocrat does not, the vivacity, the ardor of his 
people, their cheerfulness under adversity, their faith in their 
country and its future. 
Henry R. Suipman 


LATE VICTORIAN 


Tue Victorian Sunset, 6y Esmé WINGFIELD-StTRATFORD, William Morrow 
& Co. 

Curistina Georcina Rossetti, 6y ELEaNon Waiter Tuomas, Columbia 
University Press. 

SwinBurNE, 4y Georces Larourcape, William Morrow & Co. 


“Tue Victorian SunsET” is published as the second volume of a 
trilogy begun with “The Victorian Tragedy” and to be concluded 
with “The Victorian Aftermath.” The “Sunset” undertakes to 
delineate English social history from 1870 to 1900, and has as its 
theme the gradual loss of the Victorian sense of security in the 
chaos of modern life. The brash optimism which overlies this 
tragic undercurrent is seen in perspective to be froth and hysteria. 
With the first two volumes in hand, one suspects that the idea of 
the trilogy was an afterthought, for it is evident that Mr. Wing- 
field-Stratford shot his bolt in the concluding chapters of “The 
Victorian Tragedy” when he arraigned the Victorian age, in our 
modern unreasonable manner, for its failure to solve the great 
problems that still press upon us. “The Victorian Tragedy” was an 
important book. “The Victorian Sunset” is amusing and colorful, 
illustrating superficially and entertainingly the ideas of the 
“Tragedy”; if we are disappointed in it, that is because the author 
had led us to expect more. Mr. Wingfield-Stratford’s range of 
topics in the new volume is as great as ever, though social history 
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appears in a less serious vein—we are in a world of personalities, 
gmall-talk, crinolines and pincushions, advertising and religion, 
sport and empire, popular song and science. The Ruskin-Whistler 
controversy illustrates brilliantly the meeting of the old and the 
new in art. Science comes, and Orthodoxy goes out sighing. All is 
treated with delightful satirical verve. One detects here and there 
2 scorn for the late Mr. Lytton Strachey; and Mr. Wingfield- 
Stratford thus lays himself open to the charge of ingratitude, 
perhaps, since traces of the Stracheyesque point of view and style 
may be easily detected in the “Sunset.” One might repeat the 
charge in the author’s treatment of Matthew Arnold, who 
throughout the book is at once relied upon and castigated. At any 
rate, Mr. Wingfield-Stratford’s agreeable malice in describing 
persons and actions, however amusingly, will hardly give the 
reader a fair idea of the great personalities and achievements of 
Queen Victoria’s later days. 

After one has read Miss Hunt’s prejudiced book dealing with 
the Rossettis, it is a pleasure to come to the sure ground of clear 
fact and unbiassed criticism of Miss Thomas’s “Christina Georgina 
Rossetti.” Here there is no pretension to new disclosures, but the 
life of Christina Rossetti is treated firmly and thoroughly, and the 
interpretation and estimate of her poetry are accomplished with 
learning and perspicuity. More might be said upon Christina Ros- 
setti than Miss Thomas gives us; as it is, we have a small but very 
satisfactory book. 

M. Lafourcade has written the best biography of Swinburne 
that we have to date. It is especially excellent in tracing the growth 
of the self-critical element in Swinburne’s nature, and the biog- 
raphy is crowned by M. Lafourcade’s discovery of an astonishing 
criticism which Swinburne wrote upon himself in French in 1877 
and published under a pseudonym. M. Lafourcade’s book is not 
so suave and exciting as Sir Edmund Gosse’s Life, but it is infi- 
nitely more trustworthy; and if one would mark how a plain tale 
will set Gosse down, one should compare the two accounts of Swin- 
burne’s narrow escape from drowning near Etretat in 1868. On 
the other hand, M. Lafourcade’s biography, though better pro- 
portioned, lacks the rich detail and critical acumen of Mr. Samuel 
Chew’s recent study of the poet; though it should be said that 
M. Lafourcade has exhibited his mastery of detail in his earlier 
“La Jeunesse de Swinburne.” Furthermore, nowhere does the 
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style of the present biography attain the color and brilliance of 
Max Beerbohm’s biographical essay upon Swinburne, “No, 5 
The Pines,” an essay which M. Lafourcade seems not sufficiently 
to appreciate. Yet one further cavil must be made. M. Lafoy; 
cade’s contention, stated in his Foreword but not argued save by 
implication in the book, that Swinburne is a modern, rather than 
the last of the Victorians, can hardly bear scrutiny. There is no 
poet of a comparable size in English literature who is so little 
honored and followed to-day. But cavilling done, one must con- 
clude that for an extended study, done with integrity, lucidity, 
and proportion, M. Lafourcade’s book must be accounted the best 
we have upon Swinburne. 
WItuiaM Crype DeVane 


THE PRICE OF JUSTICE 
TRIBUNES OF THE PEoPLe, 4y Raymonp Mo ey, Yale University Press. 
Proressor Motey presents in this volume a readable analysis of 
the daily operation of the New York Magistrates’ Courts, not in- 
appropriately called “inferior criminal” courts. The work is chiefly 
a running commentary upon the Seabury report on the Magis- 
trates’ Courts, supplying the historical background of the various 
abuses to which that report called attention, with a critical exami- 
nation of the remedies proposed by Judge Seabury and an occa- 
sional proffer of the author’s own suggestions for amelioration of 
the system. Mr. Moley displays commendable insight into the 
human and political factors which have created the problem. To 
him, as an intelligent humanitarian, the problem is one of social 
pathology; and without underestimating the value of better forms 
and machinery, he is convinced that the major solution lies in a 
better grade of magistrate. The author is no muckraker, nor yet 
an emotional moralist; but he espouses the liberal faith that the 
exposure of social disease, with an understanding diagnosis, will 
persuade a reasonable American community to find a cure. That 
this is not impossible is indicated by some of the reforms which 
have already resulted from the Seabury investigation; and en- 
couragement may be derived from the fact that in England and 
Germany the administration of justice in the lower courts rarely, 
if ever, gives rise to scandal. The present volume should aid in 
fortifying the demand for elementary decency in the administra- 
tion of justice among the poor and unfortunate, who need it most. 
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After pointing out that the Magistrates’ Courts in New York, 
which deal with hundreds of thousands of cases each year, have long 
been a thorn in the flesh of those interested in good municipal 
oovernment, but have yet, in spite of certain statutory reforms, 
-emained largely the creature and victim of the venality of the 
political district leaders who supply the city with so many of its 
vical, the author, with a strictly functional approach, examines 
the work these courts are supposed to perform and weighs judi- 
cally the actual product. It is not an edifying picture. On the 
canvas appear the organization and jurisdiction of the Magis- 
trates’ Courts, the clerks and assistant clerks (“the man to see”), 
the attendants and hangers-on, the admission to bail, the bonds- 
man—a powerful figure—the “criminal lawyer”—who “de- 
fends” and gouges the victim of arrest—the Women’s Court for 
the trial of prostitutes, the system of probation, the prosecution, 
the third degree, the magistrates themselves, including their rise, 
exposure, and (too occasional) fall. The system that has been 
built up is shocking. Victims of arrest are often “framed”; and if 
they or the really guilty have any money, the combination of 
runner, bondsman, lawyer, and hanger-on, aided and abetted by 
paid officials of the court, will manage to part them from it. Jus- 
tiee—or injustice—is often bought, crudely. The system is a 
“racket.” 

Mr. Moley makes specific recommendations for securing bene- 
ficial results from probation, and also recommendations on other 
issues. The prosecution should be an unbiassed public function, 
which it now often is not; a public defender, an institution which 
has justified itself in several States, should largely take the place 
of the private extortionist who so often preys upon the defendant. 
Prisoners should be interrogated either by the magistrate or, as 
Mr. Moley prefers, by the police in the presence of the magistrate 
—a practice which Mr. Moley believes would make the third de- 
gree difficult. The magistrates’ and other inferior courts should be 
unified, including some of the special courts like the Children’s 
Court and the Family Court. Magistrates should be appointed by 
the higher appellate judiciary, for neither popular election nor 
executive appointment promises “better magistrates.” While pay- 
ing tribute to some of the magistrates who have done what they 
could to prevent the complete degradation of the judicial institu- 
tion over which they preside, the author, with Judge Seabury, 
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nevertheless concludes that the present system of recruiting the 
magistrates must be replaced by one better calculated to insure 
general respectability and trustworthiness in the administration of 
justice. 

The problem dealt with is not a new one. Low-grade politics in 
a congested city have, nevertheless, accentuated it. Opinions yjl| 
differ as to the cause; but most will agree that a cure must be 
found. Judge Seabury and Mr. Moley have given some practica| 
guidance. It remains for intelligent citizens to weigh the recom. 
mendations, obtain the necessary legislative and judicial support, 
and enlist an ever watchful public opinion behind them. Eternal 
vigilance is the price also of justice. 


Epwin M. Borcnarp 


JANE AUSTEN’S DROPPED STITCHES 
Jane AusTen’s LETTERS To HER SisTER CassANDRA AND OTHERS, collected 
and edited by R. W. Cuapman, 2 vols., Oxford University Press. 
In 1923 Mr. Chapman produced an edition of Jane Austen’s 
novels that both scholarship and criticism will find it difficult to 
supersede. Now he has produced an edition of Jane Austen’s 
letters that it will be impossible to supersede. The intervening 
nine years have witnessed the publication under Mr. Chapman’s 
auspices of what he calls “opuscula”: “Lady Susan,” “The Wat- 
sons,” “Sanditon,” and the rest. Our debt to his brilliant and de- 
voted labors is indeed heavy. 

Jane Austen’s letters have had, until now, an oddly unhappy 
existence. The familiar legend that Cassandra saw fit to destroy 
whatever related to Jane’s most personal and intimate concerns is 
now a generally accredited truth. Mr. Chapman prints exactly one 
hundred and fifty letters, but this is a poor showing for twenty- 
one years. In 1884 Jane Austen’s great-nephew, Lord Brabourne, 
undertook to edit ninety-five of her letters. He embedded them 
in a tremendous mass of critical and biographical material, the 
really valuable parts of which could be reduced to about twenty 
pages from two hundred. His editorship was reverential and 
pedestrian. When, the following year, the second volume of the 
“Dictionary of National Biography” appeared, Sir Leslie 
Stephen damned Jane’s share in it by saying that her letters “are 
trivial, and give no new facts.” 
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More recently, additional letters were supplied in “Jane 
Austen’s Sailor Brothers” and in “Jane Austen: Her Life and 
Letters”; and in THe Yate Review for January, 1926, will be 
found the first complete publication (a fact that eluded Mr. Chap- 
man) of the letter of November 12, 1800. But none of these 
letters was such as to raise the world’s opinion of the novelist as a 
great letter writer. Their tone did not differ from those already 
available, and in them no electrifying discoveries were made. 

This is quite as it should be. Jane Austen’s life electrified no- 
body. It was bounded almost exclusively by family and friends, 
and her letters were written to them, not to posterity or to celebri- 
ties whom she did not know. They are, as a result, rich in those 
domestic and personal affairs that are the very backbone of her six 
novels. When we read more carefully into what so long a cata- 
logue of dresses and christenings and cups of negus would seem 
at first to warrant, we find ourselves brought up sharply against 
the unconscious genesis of the faculty possessed by Jane Austen in 
a degree never possessed by any other novelist: the faculty of ob- 
servation that, like a needle, pierces unerringly to the spot which, 
because it is the most sensitive, is the most revelatory. “Miss Lang- 
ley,” she writes, “is like any other short girl with a broad nose & 
wide mouth, fashionable dress & exposed bosom.” Jane Austen did 
not depart from the regulations of early nineteenth-century novel 
writing when she described her characters. At their first appear- 
ance she tells us not only what they looked like, but what they 
were like. Once and for all she sums up each one; the needle goes 
first to the most vulnerable point and then sets about exploring 
and delicately laying other points bare. We rejoice, for instance, 
in watching the manifestations of Sir Walter Elliot’s fastidious 
fatuity, but we need no more than the first two pages of “Persua- 
sion” to be convinced of it. It is the privilege of seeing this won- 
derful faculty familiarly, quietly, confidentially at work that 
makes these letters valuable. The whole matter has been summed 
up by Henry James when he speaks of Jane Austen’s “dropped 
stitches . . . afterwards picked up as little touches of human 
truth, little glimpses of steady vision, little master-strokes of 
imagination.” 

Praise cannot do sufficient justice to Mr. Chapman’s sound and 
witty editorship. The arrangement of his material will satisfy the 
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most critical of scholars no less than the most undiscerning of 
readers. What he calls his “desultory employment of many years” 
has not been in vain. 


CuHarLes BEECHER Hogay 


THE STAGE: ITS ARTS AND ANNALS 


Tue CosruME oF THE THEATRE, by THEODORE Komisaryevsxy 
Holt & Co. 

Tue Stace 1s Set, 5y Lez Simonson, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Tue THEATRE FROM ATHENS To Broapway, 4y THomas Woop Srevex; 
D. Appleton & Co. 

Tue Itavian TuHeEatre, Sy JosepH SPENCER KENNARD, 2 Vols., Willis, 
Edwin Rudge. 

Tue INDEPENDENT THEATRE IN Europe, 4y Anna IRENE MILLER, Long & 
Smith. 

ANNALS OF THE New York Srace, Vol. VII, 4y Grorce C. D. Onset, 
Columbia University Press. 

Op Drury or Puitaperpui, dy Reese D. James, University of Pennsy|. 
vania Press. ; 


Mr. KomisarjeEvsky bases his book on the idea that “actors on 
the modern stage find great difficulty in acclimatizing themselves 
to the wearing of period or fantastic costume, few of them feeling 
really at ease even in the tail-coat, the last poor remnant of cos- 
tume left for civilians nowadays.” “The women,” he writes, “are 
more adaptable to the wearing of costume than the men, but even 
so it is very difficult to make a modern actress realize that the 
eighteenth-century conception of prettiness was not that of a mod- 
ern chocolate-box designer, and that it is not the few assumed atti- 
tudes and mannerisms, copied perhaps, from historical pictures, 
which will make the actress seem ‘at home’ in her costume. Only 
the association of the character she has to represent with the dress 
she has to wear and the co-ordination of the movements of her 
body with those of the dress will make her feel at ease in an his- 
torical costume.” Mr. Komisarjevsky watches the development of 
costumes through the Greek and the Roman theatres, the Mira- 
cle Plays, the Moralities, the time of Shakespeare, the seventeenth 
century, the Commedia dell’Arte, and the eighteenth century. 
Then coming to the modern period he draws on his wide experi- 
ences in Russia, various Continental capitals, and New York. 
Quite naturally at moments, it is hard to tell whether Mr. Komi- 
sarjevsky is writing of costume or of the stage, so inextricably are 
the two commingled historically. He has given his subject a sane 
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and suggestive treatment, reaching conclusions which will com- 
mend themselves to every observer of the historical stage. 

Lee Simonson’s “The Stage is Set” is somewhat similar in pur- 
pose and method to Theodore Komisar jevsky’s book, yet in re- 
viewing the stage conditions in the different periods, Mr. Simon- 
son, with chapters particularly emphasizing the work of Gordon 
Craig, and Adolphe Appia, arrives at certain definitions of his 
own. He shows himself a keen critic. As he states the characteris- 
tics of Gordon Craig, is he not rather too scathing and severe? In 
this comment might he not be accused of a dogmatism almost 
equal to that of which he accuses Craig? He loses a little of his 
critical balance here through the intensity of his feeling. 

Mr. Simonson does not claim unduly much for the work of the 
scene-designer. He says: “The standards that determine the de- 
signing of stage scenery are relative, not absolute. The goal of 
stagecraft is no final perfection of form or purity of style. The 
business of the stage-designer is not to create a work of art that 
can be judged as having a life of its own as a more or less beautiful 
picture, but to bring to life the world pictured by a play. The re- 
ality of a theatrical performance is not created either by the real- 
ism or the formalism of its script or by its scenic backgrounds. It is 
established by a tacit conspiracy between a playwright, his actors, 
and his audience.” He writes a much needed chapter on the con- 
tributions made to the art of stagecraft by the Saxe-Meiningen 
Company, and very understandingly and appreciatively of the 
ideas of Appia, particularly in regard to lighting. Throughout the 
investigation he lays stress upon the complementary nature of the 
designers’ part in a production. “We cannot perform the functions 
of dramatic poets,” he writes, “but once they enter the theatre we 
are their indispensable collaborators. We cannot call them forth. 
It is they who must summon us. Meanwhile we wait and work.” 
“The Stage is Set” is a stimulating book by a man who has read 
widely, often thinking independently of his chosen art. 

Mr. Stevens has attempted the almost impossible in trying to 
crowd an adequate account of the drama and the stage, from their 
beginnings to the present day, into a single volume. He writes as 
one who has observed and thought for himself of the usually ac- 
cepted material. All things considered, he has done his job well 
and satisfactorily. The dangers of the attempt to give readers in 
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one volume absolutely everything they need to know about the 
entire history of an art show most particularly in his effort to put 
into a chapter the treatment of important predecessors and con. 
temporaries and the consideration of the possible effect of recent 
inventions, like the “silent film” and the “talkies,” upon the fy. 
ture of the drama. “The Theatre from Athens to Broadway” 
should, however, supply a very evident need on the part of the 
public. 

Mr. Kennard has also attempted a very difficult task, properly 
to recount the development of the Italian theatre and to evaluate 
its achievements. Even with the space permitted by two volumes 
of good size, he has had to let the stage history go by the board 
and to confine himself, almost entirely, to a study of the Italian 
drama from a literary standpoint. He writes: “For the privilege 
of saying a little the author has been obliged to omit much, to 
compress more, and sometimes, perhaps to appear dogmatic and 
superficial.” 

After this modest statement, it would be ungracious to dwell 
upon some of the omissions and seemingly inadequate discussions 
of certain aspects of the subject. This book should, however, take 
its place as an intelligent and contributive study of the Italian 
drama, from its origin to the present day; it is particularly help- 
ful through its classification of major and minor writers and in its 
treatment of the notes to the plays and the background against 
which the plays were written. One can only wish that in the com- 
ing years Mr. Kennard may see fit to supplement these volumes 
with a fuller work on much of his material. 

Nearly everybody knows that the important developments in 
the theatre during the last forty-five years have come largely 
through the experimental theatres. There is the book by Dr. 
Waxman on the Théétre Libre of Paris; there is Antoine’s Jour- 
nal; and there have been a good many scattered articles on the 
independent theatre of England, as well as books on the Irish 
theatre and its history; there have also been a number of books on 
the Moscow Art Theatre. But a gathering together of all the nec- 
essary information into one volume has been sadly wanting. This 
Miss Miller has attempted to provide in “The Independent 
Theatre in Europe,” and she has done well. Readers may be par- 
ticularly grateful for what she has to say on the English inde- 
pendent theatre, which has been neglected for years. Hers, too, is 
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she most satisfactory account in English of the Freie Biihne under 
the direction of Brahms in Berlin. In addition she has presented 
<ome very helpful material on the dramatic awakening in Scotland 
and Wales. A work which is so largely an accumulation of small 
details cannot be altogether easy to read, but Miss Miller’s book 
s valuable as a dictionary of facts, covering the entire movement 
of the independent theatre for five decades. 

In the last lines of Volume Seven in his “Annals of the New 
York Stage” Professor Odell says, “We have come in sight of the 
promised land—the realm of modern plays, modern actors, mod- 
ern methods, a domain the entire history of which some persons 
now living (1930) remember with joy.” In this volume, as in the 
preceding volumes, it has been delightful to move with a man so 
meticulously prepared for his work who writes so humanly and 
humorously. Mr. Odell has provided something long needed—a 
thoroughly documented chronicle showing a complete grasp of 
his large subject. 

In “Old Drury of Philadelphia,” Mr. James has given us a 
general introduction to the annals of the Philadelphia stage, from 
1800 to 1835; the text of the “Diary” or “Daily Account Book” 
kept by William Burke Wood, co-manager with William Warren 
of Old Drury, the leading Philadelphia theatre of the period; 
prefaces to Wood’s material on each of the seventy-one seasons of 
which the “Account Book” is composed; and indexes to the plays 
and players mentioned in it. Wood’s records are among the most 
detailed available for the increasing study of our early theatres, 
and they are the only records we have of the Chestnut Street 
Company during its halcyon days. Mr. James has edited them 
seemingly with particular care, and the result is a study of real 
importance for the gaps it supplies in the history of the American 
stage. 

GeorcE Pierce BAKER 


ORATOR AND HERO 
SuerMaN, dy Lioyp Lewis, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
“Uncie Bitty” Sherman was one of the most familiar figures in 
the American scene of the last third of the nineteenth century. 
During the Civil War thousands of his fellow countrymen knew 
him at close range as a fierce and brilliant fighter. After the conflict 
for twenty-five years he was an unofficial public orator whose popu- 
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larity as an after-dinner speaker was equal to that of Depew, y, 
became a folk hero. To the average American of the twentieth 
century his personality is unknown, but his name is still a hous. 
hold word because he said, “War is hell.” Few phrases of Amer). 
cans have a wider currency throughout the world than this. It Was 
famous before Sherman’s death, and he was puzzled because hg 
could not remember having made the remark. Mr. Lewis hy 
found the original in an impromptu speech made to a crowd stand. 
ing in the rain on the fairgrounds at Columbus, Ohio, on Augus 
11, 1880, and published the next day in the “Ohio State Journal,” 
“There is many a boy here to-day,” said Sherman, “who looks on 
war as all glory, but, boys, it is all hell.” 

This discovery of Mr. Lewis’s suggests his interest in detail, 
The principal contribution of the present volume is its drawing 
together of innumerable small incidents, most of which are known, 
and recreating therefrom a forgotten personality. The authentic 
Sherman rises from these pages. Mr. Lewis has used the chief pub- 
lished sources and considerable manuscript material. His portrait, 
however, is incomplete. He has no interest in the strategy or tactic 
of the general. Sherman’s theory of the proper method to fight : 
war, which was the central theme of Liddell Hart’s biography, is 
scarcely mentioned. There is no study of the man’s thought, no 
attempt to analyze his genius. The reader gets a picture of the 
Civil War akin to that of the private in the Army of Tennessee— 
hurly-burly ‘of action and confusion in which the central figure is 


always the dynamic, red-headed general. 
R. H. Gasrier 


PROTAGONISTS OF SOUTHERN INDEPENDENCE 


Ropert BarNWELL RHETT, 4y Laura A. Wuire, Century Co. 
Epmunp Rurrin, dy Avery Craven, D. Appleton & Co. 


Ir has required the lapse of some three score years and ten since 
the crisis of 1861 to ripen the social and scholarly temper exhibited 
in these biographies of two “fire-eaters.”” Miss White’s is a mono- 
graph, confined to its theme and heavily documerted. Students 
will find in it copious data concerning almost every item and ep- 
sode in Rhett’s career. It is not quite exhaustive, for some descend- 
ants of Rhett have stupidly kept a few of his papers inaccessible. 
Nevertheless, the narrative and portrayal are so full and convinc- 
ing that future disclosures are not likely to make important 
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change. Mr. Craven, having served his monographic apprentice- 
ship in a related field, now addresses a wider audience than the 
,istorical profession, inviting whatever public his charming pen 
may reach to consider, partly through the spectacles on Ruffin’s 
nose, the character, plight, and purposes of the Old South. The 
two books are interesting complements. Only a third is lacking, an 
adequate life of William Lowndes Yancey, to give a full grasp of 
the fire-eating group. 

Yancey was the orator, without whom no movement in the 
South of that period could proceed. Rhett was a fairly effective 
speaker, an expert parliamentarian, a political manager of some 
adroitness, and a journalist and pamphleteer of talent. Ruffin, 
grievously to himself, had no fluency of tongue and no platform 
presence. He must use his vigorous pen for all it was worth. The 
diverse three were at one only in their programme, with Ruffin 
sometimes prodding Yancey to proclaim what his own voice could 
not effectively preach. 

These “rebels” were products of plantation life, exalting the 
system which had bred them and insisting that it be preserved be- 
yond peradventure. They were self-chosen guardians of rural 
gentility which they believed to be threatened with destruction. In 
essential purpose they were as conservative as any men have ever 
been. In their conservatism they were bold to the point of rash- 
ness. Professor Craven calls them radical. This error of his, if such 
it be, goes no deeper than verbiage. In all other matters, except a 
single remark that Negroes constituted the South’s “only labor 
supply,” I envy him his authorship. Professor White’s perform- 
ance also, in its more limited ambition if greater length, merits 
warm praise. Incidentally, it gives full chronology, while Craven’s 
book sometimes leaves a desirable date to be sought in vain. 

Rhett and Ruffin were alike in being not lyrical but logical, in 
being unhumorous, thin-lipped zealots defending the privileges 
and interests of the genial planter class, whose free and easy ways 
they did not share or quite approve. Rhett was a staunch religion- 
ist, a contemner of duelling, and a total abstainer from alcohol. 
Ruffin censured the chronic excess of Southern hospitality, and 
strove mightily to make the region’s agriculture more intelligent, 
systematic, and productive. Scientific in his mental cast, his first 
repute was as a soil chemist and an experimental agronomist. He 
made successive worn-out plantations of his own blossom in re- 
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juvenation; for a decade he conducted what was perhaps the best 
farm journal in the world of its time; and he largely rescued hi, 
whole district of eastern Virginia from decadence. 

In 1842 the Governor of South Carolina, himself a scientif, 
planter, called upon Ruffin for an agricultural survey of thy 
State; and the year spent in that congenial service converted Ruf. 
fin thoroughly to such local doctrines as he had not previously 
shared. Though he returned to dwell in Virginia, he thought anj 
felt like a South Carolinian through the rest of his life. He had 
long opposed protective tariffs; he now became a firm defender of 
Negro slavery and an advocate of its extension, a denouncer of 
Northern aggressions, and soon an advocate of Southern inde. 
pendence. What his mind conceived his pen expressed in copious 
print. But a publicist’s work in stirring times was not enough. He 
must in person participate in great affairs. To every spot where 
something salient was occurring he went with speed. Thus to the 
hanging of John Brown and to the legislatures and conventions of 
sundry States, especially South Carolina, when secession was pend- 
ing. When battle came he was far beyond soldiering age. Yet he 
pulled the lanyard of a first gun against Fort Sumter, and as an 
unenlisted volunteer, a partisan in the military sense, he carried 
and fired a musket in a campaign of the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia. A collapse of his frail body put an end to this indulgence, 
and he suffered tortures of inaction while the fortunes of his be- 
loved Confederacy waned. When Lee surrendered, Ruffin, 
seventy-one years old, wrote a damnation of the Yankees and put 
a bullet through his head. 

Rhett was less of a Quixote—he shouldered no musket, and he 
died of old age long after the war’s end. His adventures lay 
wholly in politics; yet high adventures they were, and the tale of 
his loyal and logical, if misguided, service is an illumination of 
America’s tragic phase. 

Urricu B. PHILLiPs 


THE PROGRESSIVE MOVEMENT 
FAREWELL To REForm, dy Jonn CHAMBERLAIN, Horace Liveright. 
Tue reform to which the author of this book reluctantly bids 
adieu is not the counterfeit brand of present-day Prohibitionists. 
It is not Puritanism as that term has in recent years been cari- 
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tured. Rather, it is the dynamic motif which stirred the minds 
and hearts of men, as the nineteenth century waned, to seek eco- 
nomic emancipation of the American people. To the analysis of 
this motif Mr. Chamberlain has brought a rare combination of 
dramatic portrayal and scholarly insight. He has presented at once 
a panorama of the shifting forces of American life during a mo- 
mentous thirty years and a microscopic examination of the de- 
velopment of one of the most significant movements in American 
politics. 

But the temper of those years, as Mr. Chamberlain has con- 

structed them, was less in the lives of the leaders, Bryan, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, La Follette, and Wilson, than in the work of 
| great figures in the background. It was Henry George more than 
anyone else who gave substance to the Progressive movement and 
who pointed the way to a control of the country’s wealth. It was 
the “prophets, soothsayers, haruspices, and oracles,” such as Ed- 
ward Bellamy, Daniel De Leon, Lincoln Steffens, and W. J. 
Ghent, who saw clearly and realistically. It was the muck-raking 
writers who kept fundamentals of the movement strong. It is 
natural that Mr. Chamberlain should ascribe to the literature of 
the times a telling effect upon action. But it is probably true that 
in no other period of our history have writers exerted an equal 
influence. 

The sympathy with which the author probes the lives and ac- 
complishments of his pre-war heroes and the decisiveness with 
which he brings them to their ultimate tragedy lead him pre- 
cipitately to extreme outlooks for the future, cynicism or revolu- 
tion. The extremes, however, may be merely verbal. Cynicism 
need not, as Mr. Chamberlain anticipates, imply abject resigna- 
tion. It is possible through a recognition of the failures of the past 
to acquire a measure of sophistication sufficient to permit effective 
coping with existing evils. Men of Mr. Chamberlain’s generation, 
whether they know it or not, are better equipped for Progressive 
action short of revolution than their predecessors. In their cyni- 
cism, not even Russia can be Heaven; in their knowledge of the 
tremendous failures that have gone before them is a power and 
an enlightenment with which generations have not hitherto been 
endowed. 

RicHarD Joyce SMITH 














LETTERS AND COMMENT 


N his article on “The American Stake in the War Debts” in the 

Autumn Yare Review, Dr. Harold G. Moulton asserts that, 
“AJthough the obliteration of the war debts would not end all th. 
manifold difficulties under which the world is laboring in this 
dark hour, economic analysis leads unmistakably to the conclusion 
that the restoration and maintenance of world prosperity will be 
rendered much easier if the disorganizing effects of the war debt 
payments are eliminated once for all. . . . The Lausanne settle. 
ment indicates that this lesson has at least been learned by the 
reparation creditors of Germany. It still remains to be learned and 
translated into appropriate action by the people of the United 
States.” The economic analysis to which the author alludes con- 
sists of a concatenation of propositions which are supposed to prove 
that the payments of war debts involve “disorganizing effects.” 

The first link in the chain of premises is that the debtor nations 
cannot transfer to the United States payments to cover both their 
imports and their war debt obligations unless they have access to 
the American markets to earn a surplus of credits equal to their 
combined negative balance. American financial, immigration, 
shipping, and trade policies since the war have tended, and stil] 
tend, to deprive our foreign customers of balances large enough 
for such purposes. Only in the case of tourist expenditures has 
there been no policy which has restricted the earnings of foreign- 
ers. Foreign loans, which for a while offset the restrictive effects 
of the national policies, in the present temper of the money 
markets are no longer available to the customer nations. 

In consequence of the situation there has been serious curtail- 
ment of the principal American exports—cotton, tobacco, lard, 
copper, lubricating oils, agricultural machinery, and passenger 
automobiles. The development has reacted adversely on a large 
section of the country’s economic structure. “In such lines of pro- 
duction as these, a loss of exports is obviously a matter of par2- 
mount significance. . . . The decline in the foreign demand alone 


could readily make the difference between 16 and 6 cent cotton, 
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and 70 and 50 cent wheat.” Other and more severe blows impinge 
on this first one. “The agricultural depression has carried with it 
the failure of thousands of banks, the impairment of the invest- 
ments of insurance companies, and widespread default on munici- 
al and other local securities.” The author apparently assumes the 
éxity of the national restrictive policies. The only way out of the 
dificulties, therefore, is to cancel the war debts and thereby 
enable the customer nations to purchase the normal amounts of 
the key commodities. 

The author anticipates two objections to the conclusions to 
which his premises point. Americans, if they obtain the purchasing 
power that Europeans remit on their debt schedules, will not in 
equal degree expand their consumption of the vital products. “It 
would be simply idle to suggest the possibility that the domestic 
demand for American cotton, tobacco, lubricating oils, agricultural 
machinery, or locomotives could be expanded proportionally to a 
decline of foreign demand.” Nor can the capital and the labor 
employed in such industries be shifted to other lines of production. 
For there is already an excess of productive equipment in all lines 
S of industry. “For some years we have been endeavoring to reach 

agricultural readjustments in this direction, but even during the 
period of expansion we met with little success.” These statements 
imply a contradiction of the doctrine that human wants are indefi- 
nitely extensible. 

There are two internal inconsistencies in the argument. It is ad- 
mitted, on the one hand, that for a while the customer nations 
overcame the impediments through borrowing purchasing power 
in this country. From the proceeds of the loans they covered the 
balances due this country. Yet during that very period, the condi- 
| tions in the agricultural industry were so poor that it was necessary 
to seek readjustments in it, albeit the efforts failed. There is no 
reason to believe that foreign purchases of the key commodities 
subsidized through the remission of the debt charges will have a 
more salutary effect on our economic conditions than purchases 
subsidized through loans. 

The obliteration of the war debts at the instant would give the 
debtor nations that are making payments surplus balances in this 
country. They would distribute the balances through the revision 
of their revenue systems or in some other manner. They would not 
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in consequence of the cancellation obtain recurring balances in this 
country. After the initial adjustment, the customer nations apzi 
would be unable to engage in one way trade with us; unless wp 
accept goods and services in exchange from them, they cannot 
the goods that it is thought essential that they must buy. From this 
point of view, it seems that the way out of our difficulties ig tp 
change the obstructionist policies regardless of the debts. 

Dr. Moulton did not give due consideration to the nature of the 
demand for the commodities he listed. The prices of most of them 
are governed by inelastic demands. Under such phenomena, rela. 
tively small surpluses break the market and drive prices down to 
disastrously low levels. Unless, therefore, the obliteration of the 
debts would produce an accompanying expansion of the market for 
the given commodities equal to the quantity of production that 
will be induced by profitable prices, or the prospects thereof, it js 
fallacious to suppose that effective relief will result from the 
obliteration. 

Supplies of the principal agricultural staple commodities are 
irrepressible. In the main, they are produced and marketed under 
conditions of atomistic competition. In fact, the production of such 
goods may be described as perversely elastic. In periods of low 
prices farmers often are compelled to increase their crops in order 
to offset the effects of the adverse prices. It is significant that agri- 
cultural machinery ranked high in the percentages of exports. The 
figures mean that the world is increasing its equipment prepara- 
tory to expanding the output of agricultural products, and to 
intensifying the whole complex problem. 

H. G. Henpricks 








